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THESE THREE 


ARE SUGGESTED FOR YOurR LENTEN READING 


The Sacred Passion of Jesus Christ should be the main topic of 
our thoughts during the season of Lent. Each one of us is indebted 
to Christ for His sacrifice, for by His sufferings and death He 
redeemed us. To help you reflect on His Passion we recommend 
these three books. 


THE PASSION PRAYER BOOK—$1.10 


Devotional and convenient. A pocket-prayer manual with 
excellent and brief meditations. It is also a helpful memento 
of missions and retreats given by The Passionist Fathers. 





UNDER HIS SHADOW by Francis Shea, C. P.—$1.60 


The Passion of Our Lord is treated here in a unique manner. Of 

this series of devout studies Dominicana writes: “The medita- 

tions are sublime, human, spiritual, instructive—embellished 

with the inspired and inspiring words of Holy Writ, andclothed 
- in language that is charming in its simplicity.” 
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THE SADDEST AND GLADDEST OF DAYS— 
by Fr. Camillus C.P.—$1.10 


This little book, by arenowned and eloquent missionary is ad- 
mirably suited for both clergy and laity. It is an appealing 


study of our Lord’s Three Hours on the Cross. The thoughts 
are clothed in language that make it a precious contribution 
to the literature of the Passion. 
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The Struggle For Youth 


T HAS been said: “Train up a child in the way he 
should go and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” Christ, the greatest of all teachers, thought 
it not beneath His dignity to occupy His time and at- 
tention with little children. 

Unfortunately, it is not only those who would train 
youth to goodness who realize: 

“°Tis education forms the common mind. 

Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 

The supreme effort of dictatorships, whether Fascist, 
Nazi or of the Proletariat, is to gain control of youth, 
to educate it according to the principles of the régime 
in power. 

At a time when the propaganda ministries in various 
countries are spoon-feeding the minds of the millions 
of their adult nationals, all energies are strained to- 
ward gaining control of youth. To accomplish this all 
education is saturated with the ideas—or rather ideol- 
ogy as it is called—of the régime. 

Formerly, education was intended to develop the 
mind and character of youth. Now it has become a 
process of injecting ideologies, a training in mental 
and moral goose-stepping. From the earliest dawn of 
reason the child is permitted but one outlook on life. 
The mind and character are set in a common mold. 

One of the things that strikes the traveler most 
forcibly in countries ruled by dictatorships is this com- 
plete regimentation of youth. The totalitarian state 
has clutched in its iron fist the young of the land. In 
gas masks and shouldering small rifles they march and 
counter-march in true military fashion. They are 
taught to look upon the State as the supreme good and 
upon military prowess as the greatest glory. 

Hitler learned his lesson from Fascist Italy. But 
while Mussolini has discovered that some place must 
be given to spiritual training, the Nazi program is be- 
coming increasingly antagonistic to it. The Nazis be- 
lieve that youth must be trained to worship only race, 
blood and soil—and curiously enough,*war, which is 
the destruction of all three. 

At the beginning of his régime, Hitler solemnly and 
freely promised, in Article 23 of the Concordat with 
the Holy See, to permit religious schools. Now the Nazi 
Government, feeling sure of its power, is proceeding 
by fraud and coercion to suppress those schools. 

And once the confessional schools are suppressed one 
may surmise what kind of education is to be expected 
of the National Socialist schools from the recent 
declaration of the German bishops in which they say 
that these schools are intended “to suffocate Catholic- 
ism and the Christian Faith.” 

Christian youth has fared even worse under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. In Soviet Russia one 


has an opportunity of observing the effects of a long- 
continued, vicious system of youth control. 

The Secretary of the Young Communists’ Congress 
which met at Moscow last April gave some figures on 
the results of anti-religious education in the Soviet 
Union. He declared that in 1922, sixty-three per cent 
of the peasant boys and seventy-two per cent of the 
peasant girls practiced religious rites. By last April 
the average had fallen to one per cent for the boys and 
twelve per cent for the girls. Even allowing for prob- 
able exaggeration, these figures tell a terrible tale. 

Our own neighbor state, Mexico, has been making a 
fierce and brutal effort to win youth to the régime’s 
program of Sex-Socialistic “education.” One leader 
of the radicals declared: ‘‘We must enter into con- 
sciences and take possession of them: the conscience of 
the children and the conscience of youth; for the youth 
and the child must belong to the Revolution.” 

One may well imagine what will happen to youth 
once it is in the control of such fanatics. 

Through all this struggle for the complete possession 
of youth in totalitarian states, we here in America 
flatter ourselves that “it can’t happen here.” Perhaps 
it can’t. Yet there are men of prudence and calm judg- 
ment who regard the proposed Child Labor Amend- 
ment as the entering wedge of a movement that will 
end in complete government control of American 
youth. 

In fact, this Amendment gives the Congress not only 
power to limit and prohibit “child” labor, but also to 
“regulate” it. There is almost no limit to this grant of 
power. 


OVERNOR CHARLES F. HURLEY of Massa- 
chusetts in an open letter to President Roosevelt 
said: “It is not too fantastic to visualize, as a result of 
such autocracy, compulsory military training, invol- 
untary work on public projects, forced attendance in 
concentration camps, restrictions of religious education 
and similar actualities inimical to the welfare of our 
youth and repugnant to the traditions of America.” 
Perhaps no Congress would ever use fully this tre- 
mendous grant of power, but it is fearful to think that 
any Congress has it, especially when we remember that 
the Constitution and its Amendments are not for a 
day. Will some future Congress with different ideas 
from the present one invoke this grant of power and 
align itself with the dictatorships of the world in 
exercising dominion over youth—body and soul? 
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, IS rather curious to read in discussions of the Supreme 
Court issue that democracy is dead in America and that it 
has been replaced by a dictatorship of the people’s own choos- 
ing. And all this in spite of 
the storm of discussion, pro- 
test and even recrimination 
that has been unloosed by the 
President’s message to Con- 
gress advocating a reform in our judiciary, especially in the 
Supreme Court. Were this country uncer a dictatorship, 
Senators and Representatives on receipt of the President’s 
message would have arisen, clicked heels and saluted to sig- 
nify immediate and obsequious consent to all the President’s 
wishes—if the President were to retain the formality of send- 
ing messages to Congress. 

The President’s message was something of a bomb-shell to 
the American public. And yet it should not have been. In his 
message to Congress on January 6th, on the state of the 
Union, the President had said: “Means must be found to 
2dapt: our legal forms and our judicial interpretation to the 
actual present national needs of the largest progressive 
democracy in the modern world... .. The judicial branch 
also is asked by the people to do its part in making democracy 
successful. We do not ask the courts to call non-existent 
powers into being, but we have a right to expect that con- 
ceded powers or those legitimately implied shall be made 
effective instruments for the common good.” 

Since the demise of the NRA and the killing of still further 
New Deal legislation by the Supreme Court, it has become 
increasingly evident that means would be taken to validate 
such legislation. This could be done only through a Consti- 
tutional Amendment or a change in the Supreme Court. The 
President, wisely or unwisely, has chosen the latter course. 

It is impossible to discuss here the pro’s and con’s of the 
President’s projected judicial reforms. The press, radio, plat- 
form and pulpit have all analyzed the question, and opinions 
have been expressed on it ranging from the most enthusiastic 
approval to the severest condemnation. 


The Supreme 
Court Issue 


Oru; of the principal objections to President Roosevelt’s 
proposal to increase the number of justices of the Supreme 
Court is that this is “packing” the Court for the sole purpose 
of securing a favorable decision 
on cases where the constitu- 
tionality of New Deal legisla- 
tion is being tried. That there 
is danger latent in such a pro- 
ceeding few non-partisan critics will deny. 

It is false, however, to assert that President Roosevelt 
would be setting a precedent, even though he were to “pack” 
the Supreme Court bench. This has been done before. At 
times in our history not only has the number of justices been 
increased with an evident intention of changing the complex- 
ion of that august tribunal, but individual justices have been 
appointed for a specific purpose. The precedent has already 
been set. Whether Mr. Roosevelt’s. proposa] would be a fol- 
lowing of that precedent is another. matter. 

A strong-argument’used by those in favor of President 


“Packing™ the 
Supreme Court 





Roosevelt’s proposal is that—whether it should be or not— 
the Supreme Court has become almost a third legislative 
body—supralegislative, it might be called—and if it is to con- 
tinue as such it should reflect the will of the people. The 
present Supreme Court, they tell us, may express the views 
of the Harding, Coolidge or Hoover administrations, but not 
that of the present. 

A basis for this opinion may be found in the fact that the 
Supreme Court has the greatest freedom in interpreting the 
Constitution. As Chief Justice Hughes once said: “The Con- 
stitution is what the judges say it is.” Cases of the constitu- 
tionality of legislation brought before the Supreme Court are 
seldom if ever decided according to any clear and unmistak- 
able declaration of the Constitution. 

The result is that the justices have an immense latitude. 
There is a vast uncharted area in which legislation cannot be 
called of itself constitutional or unconstitutional, but becomes 
such according to the views of a majority of the Court. 
That is the reason for the division of opinion among the 
judges on the consitutionality of many New Deal acts. 

There is certainly sound reason for the opinion that in 
legislation which is not certainly unconstitutional the Court 
should maintain the will of the people as expressed through 
their legitimate representatives. It can, of course, be an- 
swered that there are other means of accomplishing this 
which are preferable to “packing” the Court. 


Wir the declaration of a truce between the United 
Automobile Workers of America and the General Motors 
Corporation, peace descended upon Flint and neighboring 
cities which had been strike- 
bound for many weeks. Look- 
ing back, we cannot but feel 
that many significant issues 
were involved in this strike 
and many problems were raised which sooner or later will 
have to find a solution if any continued harmony is to exist 
between American labor and industry. These issues and these 
problems are of far greater import than the question of who 
won the strike or of the particular terms of settlement agreed 
upon under the splendid leadership of Governor Frank 
Murphy. 

One of the aspects of this conflict which makes it signifi- 
cant is the application of the sit-down strike on the part of 
the workers. It was the first time this technique had heen 
used on a large scale in American industrial disputes. In spite 
of the fact that two Circuit judges at Flint declared the 
strikers to be in unlawful possession of company property, 
Governor Murphy prudently tolerated this occupancy in 
order to avoid bloodshed and possible loss of life. Few will 
say now that he did wrong. 

It would seem to us that in spite of the effectiveness of the 
sit-down as a strike weapon American labor leaders should 
discard it, not only because of its illegality but because of the 
fact that it has proved to be more or less of a boomerang. 

Individual strikes may be won by the use of such means 
as the sit-down, but ultimately they will’ prove harmful. If 
American labor is to advance it has need of the co-operation 


Labor and the 
Sit-Down 
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of an enlightened and sympathetic public opinion. Many 
friends of labor were shocked and alienated by the bold and 
unwarranted act of seizing other people’s property and hold- 
ing it for ransom. 

[t is not along such a path that American labor should pro- 
ceed if it hopes to realize its just aims. 


O: E of the issues raised by the strike in the automobile 
industry and of an interest transcending that particular 
event is the matter of collective bargaining. There is no 
question of labor’s right to 
bargain collectively, but the 
manner in which that right is 
to be exercised is not always 
clear. 

Mr. John L. Lewis contended that his union, irrespective 
of whether it represented a majority of the workers in the 
General Motors Corporation, should be the sole bargaining 
agency for the employees of that corporation. The Wagner 
Act rejects the principle of proportional representation and 
makes a majority of employees in any particular unit, con- 
sidered appropriate for purposes of collective bargaining by 
the National Labor Board, the exclusive bargaining agency 
for that unit. 

The inclusion of the principle of proportional representa- 
tion in the recent strike settlement was a defeat for Mr. John 
L. Lewis and was at the same time contrary to provisions of 
the Wagner Act, which entirely ignores the rights, of mi- 
norities. Yet both the Wagner Act and the automobile strike 
settlement have the blessing of the administration. 

The best solution of this difficulty would undoubtedly be 
to evolve legislation along the lines of the settlement reached 
under the supervision of Governor Murphy. Such legisla- 
tion would eliminate the possibility of depriving minorities 
of a voice in the conduct of their own affairs. 


Proportional 
Representation 


Uber the present laissez-faire arrangement, the govern- 
ment and the public must stand by in case of strikes and, as 
often as not, watch the two parties to the dispute exhaust and 
ruin one another, and in so 
doing bring great hardship, 
loss and even ruin to others. 
In this highly complicated, 
mechanical era the various 
branches of our industrial and economic life are so interde- 
pendent that the paralysis of one part affects adversely all 
the other parts. 

The recent strike, together with the already enunciated 
threats of strikes to come in important industries, should 
spur efforts to set up some machinery for the settlement of 
labor disputes. This would be in full accordance with the 
teachings of our present Holy Father in his Reconstructing 
the Social Order, in which he says: “Let employers, there- 
fore, and employed join in their plans and efforts to over- 
come all difficulties and obstacles, and let them be aided in 
this wholesome endeavor by the wise measures of the public 
authority.” 

Some efforts have already been made in this direction, but 
they have not been sufficient. When industrialists and labor 
leaders reach an impasse, it is evident that recourse should 
be had to a third party independent of the litigants and with 
authority to carry on the discussions to a successful con- 
clusion. Needless to say, such a body would have to be as 
far removed from partisan or selfish interests as the Supreme 
Court itself. 

The amount of authority to be granted to such a body may 
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well be a matter of dispute. According to different shades of 
opinion, it would vary from a fact-finding commission with 
the purpose of enlightening public opinion to a court with 
all the power of the law behind it. There is danger that the 
former will be too weak and slow-moving to prove effective 
and that the latter might degenerate into tyranny. The ideal 
would perhaps be found somewhere between the two con- 
ceptions. 


Ox FEBRUARY 14th in St. Michael’s Church in 
Munich, Michael Cardinal Faulhaber, speaking with utter 
fearlessness, definitely put Herr Hitler “on the spot” and 
issued a challenge to every 
one of the allied nations of 
the World War. He charged 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler in 
unmistakable terms with re- 
pudiating the 1933 Concordat between Germany and the 
Vatican. 

German Catholics have borne with great patience the re- 
peated forays which Nazi paganism has made to disrupt the 
peace in which they wish to worship according to their con- 
science. The Vatican has repeatedly made every allowance 
and offered many prayers for peace and conciliation with 
Germany in the hope that even a Hitler may come to know 
the things that are to his peace before they are hidden al- 
together from his sight. 

Agreement with him seems to be almost hopeless. Con- 
cordats to him are scraps of paper. He has successively— 
and apparently as far as the Allies are concerned successfully 
—violated every agreement he has made. 

Cardinal Faulhaber touches the sore spot when he asks: 
“How can other governments have faith in the word of Ger- 
many’s statesmen or believe that she will keep her agree- 
ments when this treaty with the Vatican, freely entered into 
and signed, has not been kept ? The mutual trust of nations is 
based on respect for treaties, and Germany’s honor will be 
irreparably damaged if she fails to abide by this treaty with 
the Vatican.” 

These words are fearless—and let us remember they were 
spoken by a lover of the Fatherland—as great a lover and 
patriot as Hitler professes to be, and they came close on the 
heels of Herr Hitler’s congratulatory telegram to Pius XI 
on the occasion of his Papal anniversary. Did the Cardinal 
see the tongue in Hitler’s cheek—or the mailed fist in the 
gloved hand? 


Heil Cardinal 
Faulhaber! 


*™ E would think that in a world such as ours today such 
a thing as Lent would be outmoded. And yet an ancient 
Church in a modern world persists in telling men in no mis- 
taken terms the bold fact that 
unless they do penance they 
shall perish. “Outmoded” is 
precisely the word by which 
sophisticated moderns  de- 
scribe everything that prohibits the free and easy play that 
human nature craves but which means disaster. 

Lent and the idea that human nature must be curbed 
(that’s a hard saying to some)—that men must penance 
themselves—must forbid themselves even lawful things is a 
hard proposition to swallow. 

Yet, even humanly speaking, it is good philosophy. Many 
of the ancients who were far wiser in their generation than 
the children of modern light believed that a little self-denial 
now and then was a good thing for them. 


The Value 
of Lent 
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Lent does not ask of us that we do penance just for 
penance’s sake, Penance may and sometimes should take the 
form of reparation. But the penance of self-denial plays a 
very valuable part in the training of the will which can 
sometimes prove to be very fickle. 

Father Maturin sums up this idea very strikingly. 

“He who habitually struggles with everything however 
harmless in itself that tends to get too much hold upon him, 
checking and mortifying his appetite, denying himself in 
things he likes, foregoing the use of that which he might 
legitimately have, that he may not allow these things to 
encroach beyond their proper place, who trains his will to 
use the material things which he needs only as a means to 
an end, never allowing them to become an end in themselves, 
he is not likely to fail under the temptation to unlawful 
pleasure. The victory or defeat in some sudden or violent 
assault of passion may depend upon whether one has prac- 
tised self-discipline in such small matters as food or sleep or 
little acts of self-indulgence. 

“It is a man’s attitude and bearing toward the small things 
that will decide the issue in the great moral conflicts upon 
which the welfare or ruin of his soul depends.” 

Herein lies the real meaning and value of Lent. 


Puszic OPINION both in Mexico and outside that 
country was shocked by the cold-blooded murder of a girl 
and the arrest of over seventy people for the crime of hearing 
Mass. An outraged populace 
took matters in their own 
hands and forcibly reopened 
the churches of Orizaba in 
the State of Vera Cruz where 
the outrage took place. This state has been noted for years 
as one of the most extreme centers for anti-Catholic ac- 
tivities. Former Governor Tejeda was a ruthless and fanat- 
ical bigot in his opposition to religion. His successor, the 
present Governor Miguel Aleman, has the reputation of 
being the same type. 

The killing of this young woman may well be the begin- 
ning of a new era in the history of the Church in Mexico. 
Certainly the reaction to this outrage showed that religion 
is far from dead among the Mexicans. 

It has been rumored for some time that President Cardenas 
has been anxious to find a solution of the terrible religious 
struggle that for years has divided the Mexican people and 
disturbed the peace of the country. It would appear at the 
time of writing that he will take advantage of the present 
trouble to use his immense influence to relax the persecutory 
measures against the Church. Certainly such a procedure 
would go far toward restoring the good name of Mexico 
both here and abroad. At the same time it would help to 
unite the Mexican people in their struggle to raise themselves 
to a high level both of culture and prosperity. 

And so with the Catholic people of Orizaba and of the 
entire Mexican nation, we say “Complete your work, Mr. 
President.” 


Religious Developments 
in Mexico 


I, WILL be a long time before the figures are known as to 
the number of priests killed by the so-called Loyalists in 
Spain. The Spanish College in Rome has undertaken an 
investigation of the question. 
Its sources of information are 
the letters received from 
Spanish bishops and priests 
and the direct testimony of 
hundreds of priests and of eight bishops who are at present 
refugees in Rome. 


Slaughter of Priests 
in Spain 
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The investigators conclude that somewhere between forty 
and fifty per cent of the priests of Spain—or between twelve 
and sixteen thousand—have been slain. Eleven bishops have 
been killed. 

These figures are necessarily more or less of an estimate, 
and later it may be found that they are too high. Neverthe- 
less, it is to be feared that further investigation will not 
reduce the number considerably. There are dioceses in Spain 
that have lost eighty per cent of their clergy. 

Nothing so vividly illustrates the character of the so-called 
Loyalist party in Spain as this wholesale, wanton and dia- 
bolical slaughter of the Spanish clergy. It has all the ear- 
marks of a ruthless and calculating policy to exterminate 
religion in Spain. It is in perfect accord with what the 
Spanish Reds have learned from their Russian masters. 

And right here in America we have Protestant clergymen, 
professors, writers and many others of the so-called intelli- 
gentsia actively supporting the cause of the perpetrators of 
these outrages! 


Ax EVERY opportunity the statesmen of Europe de- 
clare to the world their unswerving fidelity to the cause of 
peace. There is nothing they wish more than to preserve the 
world from a repetition of the 
awful catastrophe that over- 
took it in 1914. 

Then why the mad rush to 
re-arm? With armaments al- 
ready surpassing those of the world before 1914, they are 
beggaring their respective countries and risking financial and 
economic ruin—to say nothing of worse—in the effort to 
surpass one another in military and naval equipment. 

Great Britain, in an effort to keep step with the continental 
powers and to avoid being caught unprepared again in the 
Mediterranean estimates that she will spend 7,000,000,000 
dollars in the next five years on her land, sea and air forces. 

The Foreign Policy Association estimates that Germany 
has spent 2,600,000,000 dollars annually for the past two 
years on armaments. The French Deputies cheered wildly 
when it was announced in the Chamber by Defense Minister 
Daladier that France would spend 19,000,000,000 francs over 
a period of four years to build up her forces. We suspect the 
French taxpayer cheered less vociferously. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain spoke wisely in the House of 
Commons when he said: “No one—least of all the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—can see this growing accumulation of 
burdens without a feeling of disgust and shame that civiliza- 
tion is trying to break its own back instead of trying to settle 
its differences by give and take and turning its energies to 
pursuits which might bring prosperity to all.” 


A World 
Arms Itself 


To Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich on his courageous vindi- 
cation of Catholic rights in Germany from the pulpit of St. 
Michael’s in Munich. {To The Brooklyn Tablet for its splen- 
did work in collecting funds 
for Spanish relief. {To Rev. 
John McKenna, of Philadel- 
phia, on his appointment as 
National Secretary of the 
Pontificial Society or the Propagation of the Faith. {To The 
Catholic Worker for promoting—to Father Matthew Delaney 
for housing—to Monsignor Fulton Sheen for conducting—a 
one-day Retreat for the unemployed of New York’s West 
Side. §To the hierarchy, clergy and faithful of the Philip- 
pines for their glorious tribute to Christ in the Eucharist in 
the Thirty-third International Eucharistic Congress held at 
Manila. {To Governor Frank Murphy, of Michigan, for his 
masterly handling of the strike situation and his successful 
efforts in bringing the strike to a settlement. 


Toasts Within 
the Month 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 
THE following is taken from a discussion of St. Patrick’s Day 
in ‘‘Manuscripts and Memories,’’ by Michael Earls, S.J. The 
author passed away a few weeks ago: 

From rosy morn to dewy eve it was, and perhaps it may 
continue to be, a great international holiday. It bore the 
Palladium of the twofold heritage of the race—devotion to 
the Faith (The Island of Saints and Scholars) and to the 
musical traditions (The Land of Song). Kipling may have 
intended to sneer at the outlander in India, the poor native 
boy, Namgay Doola, who, though four generations away 
from an Irish ancestor, came down from the hills with 
snatches in his songs about the wearing of the green, and 
with an old iron crucifix from his hidden hut in the moun- 
tains; but Kipling, though his satirical purpose intended no 
praise of an “ethnological trait,” had observed what any 
fair-minded philosopher and historian would have gladly 
recorded. In a novel by William O’Brien, a sentence contains 
the summary which is the explanation of the universality of 
Patrick’s Day: “Show me an Irishman whose eye has for- 
gotten to moisten at the memory of his First Communion or 
at a bar from The Wearing of the Green, and I will show 
you a clod as different from his Irish mother earth as a 
Hounstitch Jew is from the Machabees.” 


ACCOLADE 


NNUMBERED Catholics and non-Catholics will approve this 
tribute to the late James A. Flaherty of the Knights of 
Columbus, who served so loyally his Church and his country. It 
is from the pen of Clare Gerald Fenerty—‘‘The Catholic Standard 


and Times”: 


Home from his wars, his plume with glory crowned, 
He comes, the captain of our cavalcade; 

He comes, like Arthur of the Table Round, 

Rejoicing in that Order which he made. 

His battles done, now evening brings its sleep; 

Peace to his soul, for all his works were good; 
Unknightly tears, where knights their vigil keep, 
Unmake the circle of our Brotherhood. 


St. Michael, angel of the avenging blade, 
Terror of all the traitor troop of hell,— 
Sebastian, martyred tribune undismayed, 
Above his dust stand ever sentinel; 

And thou, Longinus of the Sacred Spear, 
With Royal Louis of the last Crusade, 
Ignatius, George and Joan the Maid, be near 
As Mary knights him with her accolade. 


‘ 


Then, Lady Mary, give him sleep and rest 

Who sleepless kept his knighthood unprofaned— 
The Cross of Christ the King upon his breast, 
His lance unbroken and his sword unstained. 


AN UNREAL WORLD 


THE fiction writer lives in a world of unreality. Sometimes the 
realization of it comes home to him, as is evidenced by the 
following. It is from ‘‘As One Writer to Another,’”’ by |. A. R. 
Wylie in “‘Harpers”’: 


[t seems incredible that I should have spent the best of 
my life earnestly and even passionately devising characters 
who never existed, entangled in happenings that never hap- 
pened and that probably never could have happened. Some- 
times [ have stood outside awe-inspiring buildings like that 
of the Curtis Publishing Company and wondered if it could 
be really true that all that brick and mortar (or is it con- 


crete?) all those palatial offices inhabited by all those serious 
and intelligent people should exist solely that boy shall 
meet girl and finally keep girl for the emotional consolation 
of over two million hard-boiled, clear-eyed, sane Americans, 

My wonderment becomes acute embarrassment when later 
I sit between the editor and the agent and we solemnly dis- 
cuss together what is to be done with Edwin and Edwina in 
the third installment—whether Edwina should have behaved 
the way she did under any provocation. All three of us are 
past our first youth. We look as. though we were discussing 
the League of Nations. At any moment I expect to see our 
years and our sober middle-aged habiliments melt into 
golden curls and rompers, and that the editor will poke me 
in the ribs and say, “Oh come on! This is a silly game. Let’s 
play something else . . .” 

But this, as I have said, is one of my lucid moments. And 
fortunately they are very rare. In my normal state the affairs 
of the League of Nations are as nothing compared to the 
affairs of Edwin and Edwina, who are my own flesh and blood. 


THE CATHOLIC WORKER TO THE DAILY WORKER 


“"FHE CATHOLIC WORKER” prints the telegrams interchanged 
with “The Daily Worker” regarding a Christmas message. 
Miss Day said a lot in the fifty-word limit: 


A few days before Christmas we received the following 
telegram from the Daily Worker, Communist newspaper : 

“Would appreciate receiving fifty-word Christmas message 
by Wednesday evening collect via Western Union directed 
against Fascist barbarism, assault on religious freedom and 
threat to world peace. Daily Worker desires to contribute 
toward a Christmas spirit built on democracy and peace. 

C. A. Hathaway, Editor.” 

Anxious to oblige, we sent back the following telegram, 
collect : 

“Catholic Worker joins in appeal for democracy and peace. 
Therefore asks you to join protest against all dictatorships, 
Fascist and Bolshevist, against all suppression of civil lib- 
erties, Fascist and Bolshevist, including freedom of religious 
propaganda, education, and organization against all war, 
whether imperialist, civil or class. Merry Christmas. 

Dorothy Day, Editor.” 


FORESHADOWING 


THE following is taken from ‘‘The Well of English,” by Blanche 
Mary Kelly. The author believes that we can find in the litera- 
ture of antiquity a fragmentary utterance of a truth that was 
the shadow and figure of a greater utterance to come: 


By this I do not so much mean the almost overwhelming 
significance of a Prometheus, chained between earth and 
heaven to the Scythian rock, or the sibylline wisdom that was 
read into the writings of Virgil, so that to the medieval mind 
he became both a prophet and a saint. I mean that the 
splendor of that literature is in itself an evidence of the 
august nature and the supernal destiny of man. 

For it was not only the Jews that God created for Himself, 
not only they who were driven out of Paradise, not only they 
who carried in their breasts “hearts native to high heaven,” 
hence restless, broken, questing hearts, chafing in exile, pro- 
foundly conscious of the bitterness at the very core of life, 
aware of some terrible and inescapable doom, yet always hop- 
ing for the realization of a dimly perceived hope of happiness. 

It is this that gives meaning to the wanderings of Ulysses, 
impelled by a restlessness that can scarcely have been ap- 
peased by his final return to Ithaca, so that we feel the truth 
of Tennyson’s portrayal of him as still unsatisfied, still deter- 
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mined to “sail beyond the sunset and the baths of all the 
western stars.” It was this that drove Aeneas from burning 
Troy to the founding of that Rome of which Christ was to be 
a Roman. It was this that strengthened the heart of Antigone 
and sharpened the despair of Dido, this that made the beauty 
of Helen at once a glory and a curse. It was the spirit of man 
giving utterance to the greatness within him, it was the word 
of man stammeringly foreshadowing the marvel that was to 
come when God’s consubstantial Word should assume human 
nature and dwell a Man among men. 


BEARDS 


R. P. G. WODEHOUSE recommends that literary critics grow 
beards in an effort to restore vigor and vitality to criticism. 
From ‘‘Back to Whiskers’’ in “‘The Forum’’: 


Whether the old critics were bitter because they had beards 
or grew beards because they were bitter is beside the point. 
The fact remains that all the great literary rows you read 
of were between bearded men, whiskered men, critics who 
looked like burst horsehair sofas, and novelists, who had for- 
gotten to shave for years. The Edinburgh reviewers were 
beavers to a man. 

The connection between whiskers and caustic criticism 
is not hard to see. There is probably nothing which so 
soothes a man and puts him in a frame of mind to see only 
good in everything as a nice clean shave. He feels his 
smooth pink cheeks, and the milk of human kindness begins 
to gurgle within him. What a day! he says, as he looks out of 
the window. What a kipper! he says, as he starts his break- 
fast. And if he is a literary critic, What a book! he feels, 
as he picks up the latest ghastly effort of some author who 
ought to be selling coals instead of writing novels. 

But let a man omit to shave, even for a.single day, and 
mark the result. He feels hot and scrubby. Within twelve 
hours his outlook has become jaundiced and captious. If his 
interests lie in the direction of politics, he goes out and 
throws a bomb at someone. If he is an employer of labor, he 
starts a lockout. If he is a critic, he sits down to write 
his criticism with the determination that the author shall 
know that he has been in a fight. 


FRENCH CLERGY DURING REVOLUTION 


THE mournful cry of an old-clothes man outside his hotel moved 
Richard Le Gallienne to ruminate on the origin of their pe- 
culiar cry, ‘‘Chiffon-ier! Hab-its!’’ and to recount instances of 
the ingenuity of the intrepid French clergy during the Revolution 
of 1793. From his weekly column ‘From a Paris Garret” in ‘““The 
New York Sun’’: 


I had also been reading in Lenotre of the persecutions of 
priests during the French Revolution, of their intrepid cour- 
age, and of the wonderful skill with which they continued to 
minister to the faithful; that is, of course, those nonjuring 
priests who preferred to face death rather than take the 
path to the republic. The drama of their disguised lives is 
thrilling, and apart from their devotion, one is filled with 
admiration for them as wonderful actors. Lenotre tells some 
fascinating anecdotes of their histrionic skill. Here is one of 
the Abbé Nicolas Guillon, who had been the librarian and 
almoner in the household of the Princesse de Lamballe. 

When the revolution broke out he hid himself at Sceaux 
near Paris and pretended to be a doctor, only risking himself 
within the city when one or other of his old communicants 
desired his spiritual ministrations. On one of these occasions 
as he was passing in through the barrier of Montrouge, the 
sentinel on guard stopped him, asked him questions in a surly 
voice and demanded his “card of identity.” The priest, 
trembling a little, produced his papers: the sans-culotte 
examined the description of the false doctor Pastel (the name 
he went by) and looking the poor man up and down, said 
brutally: “You are lying! You are a refractory priest, and 
your name is Guillon!” The suspect gave himself up for lost; 
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but before he had been able to recover himself, the sans- 
culotte added in a low voice: “Doctor of the body, above all 
take care of souls!” One can imagine the Abbé’s astonishment. 

At once he recognized in the soldier no other than the Abbé 
Borderies, of the Sainte-Barbe college, metamorphosed like 
himself. The future in store for these two abbés in patriotic 
carmagnoles instead of cassocks was no less dramatically 
unexpected. 

So, as I said at the beginning, when today I heard in my 
old street the mournful professional cry of the old clothes 
man, I thought of the Abbé Magnin, and how once he shuffled 
along the streets in just that way, calling out “Chiffon-ier! 
Hab-its!” and looking up furtively at the windows. I thought 
of him in particular, because it was he who risked his head to 
administer the solace of the Sacrament to Marie Antoinette 
during the last days of her imprisonment in the Conciergerie. 

Surely a more touchingly dramatic scene cannot be con- 
ceived than that of these four oddly assorted communicants 
kneeling at the improvised altar, “the Queen humbly elbow 
to elbow with the gendarmes and the pious woman to whom 
she owes this supreme comfort.” At the last moment the 
priest begs her to move in front of the little group, to kneel 
alone at the holy table. “She obeys, and receives the Host, 
and sobs bitterly, while the officiant administers the com- 
munion to the two soldiers and Mile. Fouche.” 

As to the two pious gendarmes, whose names were La- 
marche and Prudhomme, it is to be feared that their reward 
for participation in this touching ceremony was the guillo- 
tine. That they were guillotined some time after is certain, 
for an offense not on record. Perhaps it was for some other 
manifestation of their kind hearts. To have a kind heart in 
those days was a perilous matter—a quite sufficient treason 
against the “sovereign people” ! 


TRUTHS FOR ENGLISHMEN 


§ OME unpalatable truths are brought home to Englishmen in 
an article entitled ‘““A Few Platitudes’’ by R. R. Terry in 
“G. K.’s Weekly”’: 


When Cecil annexed the Spanish treasure ships on their 
way to pay the Netherlands army, we didn’t call it theft; we 
called him “the wise Burghley” for his forethought in ap- 
propriating Spanish money “for safety”—from what, or 
whom, was not worth explaining; it was just an act of 
altruism, and no decent Englishman is under obligation to 
explain (still less boast of) acts of altruism. 

For four hundred years our school children have been 
moved to happy laughter at the humorous episode of Drake 
and the bombardment of Cadiz when we were “at peace” 
with Spain. The same generations of school children have 
been moved to indignation at Van Tromp’s impudence in 
sailing up our own Thames while we were at war with Hol- 
land. His was a dastardly action, but Drake’s was just a 
little bit of pleasantry because he coined a phrase about 
Singeing the King of Spain’s Beard. 

Our “brave Hawkins” (Yes, he was brave. Every pirate 
had to be brave in those days) enriched himself in the slave 
traffic. By international law he rendered himself an outlaw— 
liable to be hanged at his own yard-arm by any foreigner 
who caught him. He enjoyed the protection of Elizabeth on 
condition that she shared the swag, and our history books 
have made him a national ‘hero. 

When Mary Tudor burned heretics our official histories 
called it bigotry and christened her “Bloody Mary.” When 
Elizabeth applied rack and rope to “papistical recusants” the 
history books acquitted her of bigotry by coining the word 
“treason” and christening her victims “traitors.” When 
Queen Anne’s politicians blew up St. Patrick’s cave on Lough 
Derg it was not called bigotry; it was a noble effort to stem 
the tide of superstition in Ireland. 

When Spain conquered South America it was an atrocity, 
and our history books have rung with Spanish cruelty ever 
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since. When our politicians conquered North America it was 
“colonization,” and our history books have been dithyrambic 
about the gallantry of our early settlers ever since. They 
never allude to the awkward facts that Spain Christianized 
the aborigines and left them on the soil; that we exterminated 
the aboriginal redskins all but a negligible few whose de- 
scendants today are interned in reservations. 

Our great empire has been built up by the simple process 
of annexing any territory which its inhabitants were too 
weak to defend—Australia, New Zealand and Africa. But 
when an Italian politician proposes (not to annex but) to 
establish a Protectorate over a tiresome slave-state we are 
pained and shocked and the Archbishop of Canterbury tells 
us that his blood boils. 


ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE 


T. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE was what might truly be called 
a holy tramp. An excellent explanation of his life is found in 
“Diversity in Holiness,” by R. H. J. Steuart, S.J.: 

Looking before him no further than just the next step, he 
walked as the Holy Spirit led him. He was to isolate himself 
from every human interest—one had almost written, from 
every human decency; he was to deaden his senses and 
stultify his intellect; clothed in rotten and verminous rags 
(he was fastidious and natty by instinct), feeding upon 
garbage picked out of the refuse heaps on the pavement, 
denying himself the most innocent curiosity about current 
affairs though all Europe was marching and countermarch- 
ing around him, suffering acutely (as one cannot but believe) 
from the evident repulsion which he aroused among the 
devout in the churches where he prayed—“Don’t take that 
place: the ‘Poor Man’ was there this morning !”—deliberately 
closing his mind to all temporal preoccupations and satisfac- 
tions, he must seem to ordinary commonsense judgment to 
have abused and degraded his nature instead of elevating it, 
to have wasted God’s gifts and, as far as man can, to have 
defaced His image within him... . Yet within an hour of 
his death, at the age of thirty-five, people were calling out 
n the streets of Rome “The Saint is Dead!” 


* * * * * K * KK KX * 


There grow up, as the history of the Church shows us, a 
congenial smoothing and softening of what has come to seem 
harsh and too uncompromising, and a dilution of the 
‘hristian ideal with worldly and prudential elements—the 
more dangerous because they are so reasonable—which, if 
there were nothing to check them, would sooner or later 
re-edit the Gospel into something little more impressive 
than an acceptable code of morals or of civic behavior. That 
“check” is supplied from time to time by just such a life 
as the one now under examination: the life, namely, of one 
who without compromise or any sort of reckoning with the 
opinion, experience, or example of anyone, puts into literal 
practice one of the fundamental principles of the Christian 
teaching. Such a life gives a shock to our complacency, it 
comes as a splash of chilly reality upon the warm comfort 
of our spiritual adjustments, it breaks like a raucous shout 
into the harmonies to which we have tuned the claims of 
the spirit and the flesh. 


HOLE IN THE DOUGHNUT 


THE hoary old question about the identity of the discoverer of 
the hole in the doughnut has finally been settled, according 
to the following special dispatch to ‘‘The New York Times” from 
Bangor, Me.: 

The late Captain Hanson Gregory of Camden has been 
nominated for the Hall. of Fame by the national doughnut 
committee. The citation declares that Captain Gregory, 
who died fourteen years ago, “not only discovered ‘the hole 
in the first place, but invented the proper process for en- 
closing the hole in the doughnut.” 

Captain Gregory went to sea as a cabin boy, became “cook 
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and hand,” then second mate at 19, mate at 21 and a master 
mariner at 25, sailing in all rigs and sizes from a lime 
coaster to a full-rigged ship. 

It was while he was a sea cook that he “invented” the 
hole in .the doughnut. Ancient mariners and old settlers 
recall the time, down to the Civil War and later, when a 
doughnut was just a square chunk of dough fried in fat. For 
the most part they were soggy, greasy and almost indi- 
gestible. Naturally, sea-going folk called them “sinkers.” 

Gregory was a cook with progressive ideas, and when 
sarcastic remarks were made about his doughnuts he devised 
improvements. First, instead of cutting the dough into square 
pieces, he cut it into discs with a cake cutter. Then he put 
in more “shortening” and puffed the mass up with baking 
powder or yeast “rising.” He waited until his fat was sizzling 
hot before he began frying—but even then his doughnuts 
seemed a bit too heavy. 

Thinking it over, a bright idea struck Cook Gregory: 

“Why so much dough in one lump?” 

He got a tinsmith to make an implement that cut the dough 
into rings, leaving the famous hole in the middle. 

“Life preservers,” the sailors called them. That process 
vastly improved the doughnut, and soon cooks everywhere 
had adopted it. 


OPERA STARS 


W: J. HENDERSON, music critic, makes a few realistic re- 
marks about the voices of opera stars in his column in 
“The New York Sun’”’: 


In the course of the opera season one hears much com- 
ment on the singers, and there seems still to be some legend- 
ary glory attached to the “stars,” as they are called, of the 
Metropolitan. They are all “stars”; no one should forget 
that. No newspaper ever speaks of an opera singer; it is 
always “opera star.” Lately two of these luminaries accom- 
plished a feat almost unparalleled in the annals of the 
Metropolitan. They succeeded in singing the familiar barca- 
rolle in The Tales of Hoffman so that at its conclusion 
there was a complete silence. Not a hand moved among the 
audience. This reviewer has often declared that nothing 
was ever so bad that it was not applauded. He can say that 
no more. A new record has been made. 

When the twentieth century was in its cradle critical 
reports of such an incident would have been made in searing 
terms. But those days are past; criticism now roars as 
gently as a sucking dove. Those swashbucklers who write 
about the theater have not yet been tamed; they spare no 
bad play, no inept acting. But music and musicians are such 
tender plants that they must be nursed and coddled. 

We have before us examples of what befalls singers who 
are not adequately prepared for their careers. Why not say 
a few words about them? When Ilma di Murska appeared in 
concert away back in the ’80s, a leading newspaper said, 
“Her voice is gone.” Probably that assertion could not be 
printed today. Yet we have singers who are perilously close 
to the condition of di Murska. 

Some singers, by reason of extraordinary physical 
strength, survive years of abuse of the vocal organs. Others 
succumb comparatively early. But in one way or another 
incorrect technic takes its toll of the voice. 

Some artists (this is the professional term even for those 
who are plainly not artists) lose the mellow quality of their 
youthful tones and produce hard, metallic sounds, offensive 
to the sensitive ear. Others lose portions of their scales, 
either the top or the bottom, or find holes opening right in 
the middle. The instrument on which they perform their 
music is damaged, and, unlike a piano, it cannot be repaired. 
No matter how badly a violinist plays on a Strad, it remains 
a Strad and will yield its riches to a master; but a voice 
which has lost its charm or part of its scale is a permanently 
impaired instrument. 
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TWO SURVIVORS OF AN AIR ATTACK ON MADRID GIVE THE COMMUNIST SALUTE 


Anti-Religion In Spain 


The Author of This Article Was an Eye-Witness of the Hostilities in Spain 


For Many Months. 


A QUESTION is being asked now 
by many who know Spain from having 
traveled or lived there, as well as by 
those who have read so much about her 
intense Catholicism and have in mind 
her intimate, historical association with 
the Catholic Church. The question is: 
How could an anti-religious movement, 
linked with the present social revolution, 
ever spread to reach the proportions it 
apparently has in the Iberian Peninsula? 

It should be carefully noted that an 
anti-religious movement, distinct from 
the vigorous anti-clerical movement 


more than a century old, is under way 
in Spain today. The world first became 


By James 9. Murphy 


aware of an anti-clerical movement in 
Spain when a Masonic Prime Minister 
succeeded in abolishing forever the In- 
quisition in 1834. Later, in 1870, the 
political leaders who established the first 
republic were intensely anti-clerical. 
But an anti-religious movement which 
has gained sufficient headway in the 
peninsula to astonish the whole world 
today, perhaps had its inception— 
or at least obtained a strong foot-hold 
—during the great 1917 strike of 
Socialist and Anarchist miners in 
Asturias. Later the fact that extreme 
anti-religious, rather than anti-clerical, 
feeling existed among Asturian miners 
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He Relates What He Saw in Madrid. 


became clearly evident when they com- 
mitted unspeakable atrocities against 
Catholic priests in that region while the 
Socialist-Anarcho-Syndicalist uprising 
was in progress in October, 1934. 
Unquestionably there has been much 
anti-religious propaganda in industrial 
centers of Spain and particularly in the 
Asturian mining region in the last two 
or three years, inspired, directed and 
subsidized by Moscow. It would not be 
difficult to show that Soviet subventions 
for certain Socialist, Communist and 
Syndicalist newspapers and publications 
in Oviedo accounted for the violent, anti- 
religious propaganda appearing in them. 
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This propaganda employed a great 
many of the old, familiar falsehoods and 
unfounded whispers of scandal which are 
regularly used by those who seek to shake 
the belief of the faithful by trying to dis- 
credit the clergy. Also, the evident desire 
of those working for the destruction of 
the Catholic Church’s spiritual influence 
in Spain, was not to substitute for it some 
other religious cult, but to promote con- 
fidence only in the material advantages 
of a new revolutionary system—a social 
reorganization. 


Scenes of Fury 


| HAVE witnessed illustrations of the 
extent to which contempt for religion 
has spread in Spain. It is useless to de- 
scribe this anti-religious movement as 
contempt only for the Catholic Church, 
because, as everyone knows, Catholicism 
is virtually the sole religion in Spain, 
and if the majority of the nation should 
ever turn its back on the Catholic Church, 
that would mean practically all religion 
would be ignored. 

Churches that were not hema by 
Marxist or Anarcho-Syndicalist militia- 

ien, were profaned. The burial crypts of 
cathedrals and convents were violated 
and the skeletons of clergymen and nuns 
were paraded or exposed in the streets 
with placards attached to them bearing 
obscene inscriptions. An image of the 
Christ Child dressed in the uniform of a 
Communist militiaman was placed at the 
entrance to a famous church in the heart 
of Madrid. In one hand it held a toy 
pistol and in the other a small red flag. 
A large card beside it read: “I have been 
converted to Communism because the 
Church has denied and betrayed Me.” 
Other sacred images taken from churches 
and similarly dressed, adorn the radia- 
tor caps of automobiles used by red 
militiamen in Madrid. 

3etween February 16th and July 16th 
last year, 420 churches and convents, 
including some of the finest ecclesiastical 
monuments in Spain, were totally or 
partially burned. Sixteen churches alto- 
gether were burned in Madrid on Sun- 
day, July 19th and Monday, July 20th, 
1936. The Red militia responsible for 
his destruction said priests and Fascists 
were sniping at them from within the 
churches, but I witnessed the burning of 
five churches which were unoccupied, 
and there was absolutely no one on hand 
to interfere with the incendiary work of 
the Reds. 

Still more church property was de- 
stroyed later by fire, and those edifices 
left standing in Madrid now are occupied 
by militiamen, who have converted them 
into strongly fortified barracks. Confes- 
sionals of beautifully carved wood—the 
work of craftsmen who lived two or three 
hundred years ago—have been placed 
outside church doors and are being used 
as sentry boxes. Chairs covered with fine 
old tapestry and thrones which formerly 


seated bishops and cardinals, also are 
placed out on the sidewalk by militiamen, 
who leave them exposed to all kinds of 
weather when they are not sitting in 
them. 

If the Spanish Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, Fernando de los Rios, was cor- 
rectly quoted recently as stating that 
Masses have been said in Madrid regu- 
larly since the Civil War began, he evi- 
dently has been misinformed. Since 
Sunday, July 19th, absolutely no Masses 
have been said to date in any parish 
church in that city. 

It has been officially admitted that 
altogether 7,000 persons were arrested 
in Madrid in only three weeks end- 
ing on August 9 of last year. Since 
last August Ist a “Cheka” every 
bit as ruthlessly cruel and sanguinary 
as the original in Russia has func- 
tioned in the sumptuous building which 
formerly housed the Fine Arts Circle 
in Madrid. The continuous execution 
of priests, conservative Republicans, 
Fascists and Royalists by order of this 
Cheka, illustrates the impotence of the 
Left Republicans (followers of Azafia 
and Martinez Barrio) in Largo Cabal- 
lero’s Popular Front Government. 


Grand Scale Murders 


CLERGYMAN in cassock or wear- 

ing a Roman collar has not been 

seen in public in Madrid since last July 

19. After friends hid them and provided 

them with laymen’s clothes, many priests 

escaped to Franco’s lines. It is only pos- 

sible, of course, to approximate the num- 

ber of those slain in the Casa de Campo 
in the early days of the Civil War. 

The Casa de Campo used to be Ma- 
drid’s private royal park and hunting 
ground. A Red Cross doctor described 
to me how bodies picked up there were 
piled in trucks such as are used for haul- 
ing coal or sand, and were tipped into 
big pits in the municipal cemetery. No 
effort at identification was made before 
these common, mass burials were hastily 
carried out. (The trucks are the kind 
used in construction work, with an ar- 
rangement for raising the forward end 
and tfiting out their contents. Thus the 
bodies were rolled out like sand or gravel 
into common graves. No coffins. ) 

Before the Civil War began and before 
he became president, Azafia as Premier 
declared in the Cortes that he would 
suffer as much as any conservative if 
Communist rule were set up in Spain. 
In those days, too, Martinez Barrio often 
stated in public speeches that his Repub- 
lican Union Party was not a class party 
and that it disapproved of the excesses 
of Red extremists. Yet representatives of 
Azanfia’s Left Republicans and Martinez 
Barrio’s Republican Unionists, who 
always used to pretend to be sternly op- 
posed to the death penalty, sat in judg- 
ment on the bench of the Cheka with 
Socialists, Communists and Anarcho- 
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Syndicalists. It became the Supreme 
Court of Madrid. 

Those they condemned to death firg 
were shot in the Casa de Campo, byt 
later they were taken either to the 
Pradera de San Isidro or to an exclusive 
outlying residental quarter known as 
the “Residencia,” near the old Hippo- 
drome or race-track, at the end of the 
Paseo de la Castellana. 

In the case of Ramon Madariaga, 
Catholic Popular Action Alderman, the 
Red militia’s execution squad were ina 
hurry and they shot him in the Fine 
Arts Building itself and threw his body 
into the street at the rear—hardly a 
stone’s throw from the Parliament Build- 
ing, in the very heart of Madrid. 

Crowds used to assemble in the Pra- 
dera de San Isidro to witness group. 
executions by militia firing squads. The 
scene was similar in some respects to 
cinema re pre sentations of the guillotine 
functioning in the Place de la Concorde 
during the French Revolution, but in- 
stead of taking along their knitting, the 
morbid women spectators who went 
early every morning to the Pradera de 
San Isidro carried picnic lunch baskets. 
The ground was littered each evening 
with orange and banana pealings, egg 
shells, papers and water-melon rinds. 

“Here come some more,” the crowd 
would exclaim with excited expectation 
upon the arrival of trucks loaded with 
from 10 to 20 condemned “Fascist re- 
actionaries.” In the interest of speed, a 
single militiaman armed with a machine- 
gun, instead of a firing squad, would dis- 
pose of as many as 20 of the Cheka’s 
victims at a time. 

Priests and known Monarchists and 
Fascists were shot at night in the Resi- 
dencia quarter without being taken to 
the Fine Arts Circle for trial by the 
Cheka. 


Unlimited Hatred 


NE day I saw 11 bodies in the vacant 

lots off the Calle Serrano out near 

the city limits. Nine were priests or 

novices and the other two had slips of 

paper pinned to their clothing proclaim- 
ing them to be Fascists. 

A rosary had been placed on the face 
of one of the dead priests and a crucifix 
reposed on his chest. Several working- 
class women who came to look at the 
bodies kicked them or poked them with 
sticks. One said “what a pity there are 
not a thousand of them killed every 
night.” 

Children of the neighborhood gazed 
at the corpses seemingly unaffected, and 
some even threw stones and spit on 
them. Before I left, a school master with 
a red ribbon tied around his sleeve 
brought his class of 10 or 12 small boys 
to the scene. He explained to his pupils 
that “those Fascists had met a just fate.” 

Another day I saw 25 priests who had 
been killed in this district. Their bodies 
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were left lying in the sun all morning. 

According to figures certified in Rome, 
there were 35,000 priests in thirty-seven 
Spanish dioceses before the Civil War 
broke out, and it is believed that half of 
this number had been killed before last 
October 25th. This appalling list of 
martyrs does not include nuns, mission- 


aries or members of seminary classes. 


Impatient with the confine™ent of con- 
servative Rightists in relative safety for 
more than a month in the city jail known 
as the Model Prison, Anarcho-Syndical- 
ists started a fire in the woodshed there 
on Saturday, August 22. Firemen were 
summoned and assault guards and Red 
militiamen in large numbers were rushed 
to the jail. The blaze amounted to almost 
nothing and was quickly extinguished. 
But the confusion created and the charge 
that “Fascist” prisoners started the fire, 
served as the opportunity and a pretext 
for a wholesale massacre. More than 250 
persons were slaughtered. 

One day I had an interesting conver- 
sation about religion with a young Com- 
munist waiter who belonged to a ‘““Work- 
ers’ Committee” opegating one of the 
large cafés in Madrid. He was an earnest 
young Communist who was seriously 
studying English. He said he had read 
much about the United States and 
wanted to know more. Then he expressed 
great admiration for American women. 

“T understand that American women 
have more freedom than women in any 
other country,” he said. “They can have 
a business or professional or artistic ca- 
reer and it seems that they are the equals 
of men in many fields. They are not 
obliged to devote themselves to a home 
and a family. That is the way it should 
be with Spanish women, who go to 
church and pray far too much. Spanish 
girls think only of the day when they 
will be married and they pray all the 
time to a certain Saint to send them a 
husband. It is ridiculous.” 


Poison-Sweets Story 


HIS serious young man, who inci- 

dentally is not married, appeared to 
believe that America’s young woman- 
hood could not be clever and capable, 
and at the same time have any interest 
in religion. 

Anti-religious propagandists have long 
been concentrating their efforts on Span- 
ish women, who are generally more 
pious than the men. These propagandists 
have shown that there is hardly any 
extreme to which they will not go. Last 
Spring they spread the “poison-sweets” 
hoax among mothers in working-class 
districts of Madrid, which resulted in 
the burning of several churches and con- 
vents, and vicious attacks on priests and 


‘nuns. An entirely false report was cir- 
‘culated in the working quarters to the 
. effect that six or seven children had died 
, after priests and nuns had given them 


poisoned sweets. This fantastic story so 





quickly gained credence tha: a delega- 
tion of women who called on Interior 
Minister Casares Quiroga would not be- 
lieve him when he denied that a single 
child had died or even been treated for 
poisoning anywhere in the city. 

When “Father” Luis Sarasola was 
brought to the United States last Octo- 
ber with Marcelino Domingo, former 
Left Republican Minister of Education, 
and Isabel de Palencia, recently ap- 
pointed by the Madrid government as 
ambassador to Sweden, for a speaking 
tour to arouse sympathy for the Red 
cause, he was described as being a Fran- 
ciscan priest and a Basque. But he was 
quickly exposed as being really an 
apostate Franciscan who had been for- 
bidden by Rome “to exercise any priestly 
function,” which meant that he had been 
practically, if not formally, unfrocked 
several weeks previously in Madrid for 
having abandoned the Church and gone 
over to the Communists. He originally 
belonged to the Franciscan province of 
Cantabria in the Basque region. 

In an interview with newspapermen 
upon his arrival in New York, he said: 
“Spanish Catholics are with the Govern- 
ment. Precisely because of their deep re- 
ligious feeling they are with the Loyal- 
ists. The Fascists have killed a great 
many Basque priests because they re- 
fused to join the Rebels.” 


The Basque Nationalists 


HE reply to this claim of “Father” 

Sarasola came afterward from the 
Bishop of Vitoria, who has jurisdic- 
tion over the entire Basque country. 
Vitoria has been held by the Insurgents 
since the beginning of the Civil War 
and its Bishop, like all other Basque Na- 
tionalists, always has sympathized with 
Basque autonomy aspirations. But a few 
days after Sarasola’s arrival in America, 
the Bishop published a pastoral warning 
against a union of Basque Nationalists 
with the Communists. It should be re- 
membered, too, that the greatest strength 
of the deeply religious Carlists, who are 
fighting with the Insurgents, is to be 
found in Navarre, the Basque Province 
and Aragon. 

It is far from true that all the Basque 
Nationists are supporting the Govern- 
ment, as Sarasola claimed. Socialists, 
Communists and Anarcho-Syndicalists 
are strongly organized in Bilbao, the 
industrial metropolis of the Basque re- 
gion, where Socialist Air-and-Marine 
Minister Prieto comes from. Unlike 
Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia and other 
cities where the Reds are in control, 
Bilbao has kept some of its churches open 
and Masses have been said in them ever 
since the Civil War began. But hardly 
a Sunday has passed without clashes 
taking place outside church doors be- 
tween Catholic Basques and anti-re- 
ligious Basque Communists and Anar- 
chists, who know where to go to waylay 
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those not sufficiently sympathetic with 
Marxism or Syndicalism to please them. 

Peasants working on the land in all 
parts of Spain have not yet been led away 
from religion nearly so much as the 
miners and industrial workers in the 
cities have been. Andalusian peasants 
flocked into Seville at Easter-time last 
year, only a few months before this war 
broke out, and showed as much enthusi- 
asm and religious fervor as they ever 
have during the Holy Week, proces- 
sions. 


Some Religious Reds 


VEN the decidedly Red factory work- 

ers and other organized laborers in 
Seville participated as wholeheartedly 
in these sacred ceremonies as they al- 
ways have. It may be recalled that one 
husky Flamenco dock worker, who was 
helping to carry the Macarena Virgin 
through the streets, addressed these 
words to a tough-looking group of men 
whose intentions he was suspicious of: 
“T am a Communist myself, but I will 
kill whoever tries to harm this statue of 
Our Lady.” 

In Huelva, not far from Seville, the 
peasants and workers are all Socialists 
or Communists, and the Socialist revolu- 
tionary leader, Gonzales Pefia, who took 
an active part in the October, 1934, up- 
rising in the Asturian mining region, 
was easily elected a deputy to represent 
Huelva in the Cortes. He was still in 
prison when the general election was 
held in February last year, and when 
demonstrations were organized then to 
force the release of all political prison- 
ers, someone set fire to a church in 
Huelva, as was being done in all parts 
of Spain. Before the flames had gained 
much headway, the peasants and workers 
who had all voted for Gonzales Peja, 
rushed to the church and first saved all 
the images and treasures in it. Then 
they extinguished the blaze and began 
to look for the incendiary who had started 
it. If they had found him, there is little 
doubt that they would have lynched him. 

Religion is rejected by the Spanish 
Marxists (both Socialists and Com- 
munists), because it has no place in the 
social revolution they are backing. 
Therein they differ from the Fascists 
who insist on upholding it and who de- 
mand respect for religion, the home and 
the family life. They maintain that these 
principles are vitally necessary for the 
survival and well-being of the nation 
and its traditions, to which Fascism is 
dedicated above all. 

General Franco has promised ex- 
plicitly that there will be religious free- 
dom in Spain and no persecution of 
Jews or Protestants, when the National- 
ists have triumphed and control the 
country. Upon taking office as chief ex- 
ecutive of the Nationalist government 
in Burgos on October 1, he said: 

“The Nationalists are definitely com- 
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mitted to the principle of separation of 
church and state. Spaniards are free to 
worship or not to worship as they see 
fit. We will respect liberty of conscience. 
We will take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity in the future to assure fairness 
and liberty for all cults. We will nego- 
tiate a concordat with the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in keeping with Spanish 
tradition. But we will not tolerate inter- 
ference with the authority or functions 
of the Government.” 


Church Wealth 


HE anti-religious movement in Spain 

is a social movement promoted by 
those who wish not to reform and correct 
religion, but to wipe it out. Both anti- 
clerical and anti-religious propagandists 
frequently utter dark insinuations about 
the huge subsidies and grants the Gov- 
ernment made to Church and clergy 
until recently. It is a little known fact 
outside Spain that the Church there was 
dispossessed of all its property in 1836. 
\lthough church buildings, monasteries, 
convents, schools and charitable institu- 
tions, together with church implements, 
were returned fifteen years later, not one 
acre of land was given back by the Gov- 
ernment. As compensation for this con- 
fiscation of property the Government 
agreed to pay salaries to bishops and 
parish priests. But the compensation in 
many cases was so small that the salary 
of a parish priest did not equal the sum 
llowed a mounted civil guard for the 
up-keep of his horse. ; 

There is today in Spain a large body 
of democratic, liberal-republican opinion 
which would not be respected in a So- 
cialist-Communist, Anarcho-Syndicalist 
or any other strictly proletarian régime, 
which will have nothing to do with re- 
ligion. The familiar Marxian pronounce- 
ment: “Religion is the opium of the 
people” is still repeated all too frequently 
in Madrid, Barcelona and the rest of 
the territory under Red rule. 

There are thousands of liberal repub- 
licans who are not extreme leftists. They 
are not identified with the proletarian 
masses but they nevertheless are not 
mine-owners, land-owners or big indus- 
trial employers. They are sincerely sym- 
pathetic with any effort to improve the 
lot of farm laborers and_ industrial 
workers. 


Spanish 


a 


doctors, lawyers, bankers, 
merchants and businessmen, along with 
their “white collar” employees, loyally 
followed the political leadership of men 
like ex-President Niceto Alcala Zamora, 
Sanchez Roman and Miguel Maura. All 
three of these could be classified as 
Liberal-Center or moderate Leftist men. 

Where are they now? Alcala Zamora 
was removed from office by the Social- 
ists and Communists, who saw fit to re- 
place him with one of the foremost figures 
of Spanish Freemasonry, Manuel Azafia. 
After his removal, Alcala Zamora was 





bitterly attacked in the Marxist press as 
well as in Politica, the official organ of 
Azajia’s Left Republican party, for his 
“subservience” to the Vatican and par- 
ticularly for his friendship with the for- 
mer Papal Nuncio in Madrid, then Msgr. 
Tedeschini, who recently became a Car- 
dinal. 

Alcala Zamora took a vacation after 
his removal from office and had reached 
Paris on his return from a Scandinavian 
cruise when the Civil War began. He 
remains in Paris today with his family 
because he knows his life would be for- 
feit if he returned to Madrid or the ter- 
ritory held by the Reds. 

Miguel Maura, the son of Antonio 
Maura, a great and liberal Premier under 
the monarchy, also has been forced to 
take refuge in France because he en- 
dorsed, with some reservations, the Na- 
tional Union ticket in the General Elec- 
tion last February. It is true that 
Miguel Maura’s brother, Honorio, was 
a monarchist deputy in the Cortes dur- 
ing 1934 and 1935, and the two brothers 
disagreed sharply in their political views. 
(Honorio was reported to have been 
killed when the Reds took possession of 
San Sebastian early in the war—before 
the Insurgents recaptured the city. 


Gallery of Traitors 


ET Miguel Maura was closely asso- 

ciated with those who established the 
second Spanish republic in 1931 and 
was a member of the cabinet presided 
over by Alcala Zamora, in which Fran- 
cisco Largo Caballero, the present Pre- 
mier, Indalecio Prieto, the present 
Minister of Air and Marine, Fernando 
de los Rios, the present Red Ambassador 
to Washington, and even Azajia held 
portfolios. Before the cabinet was a 
month old, Miguel Maura, as Interior 
Minister, was fated to suffer severe criti- 
cism from Spanish Catholics for not pre- 
venting by prompt and effective police 
action the burning of many churches 
in Spain by Marxist demonstrators and 
irresponsible young hoodlums on May 
7, 1931. 

Azafia’s party organ, the newspaper 
Politica, put Alcala Zamora in its “Gal- 
lery of Traitors to the Republic”—a daily 
column in which for several weeks after 
the war began detailed biographies of 
persons in public life were printed. It 
was explained how, in the newspaper’s 
opinion, all these persons had betrayed 
the Republic. 

Besides Alcala Zamora, others listed 
in the “Gallery of Traitors” included 
Melquiades Alvarez, Liberal Democrat 
leader; Martinez de Valasco, Agrarian 
leader; the late Miguel de Unamuno, 
Rector of Salamanca University ; Alejan- 
dro Lerroux, Radical leader, and his 
chief lieutenant, Rafael Salazar Alonzo. 
Melquiades Alvarez and Martinez de 
Velasco, both Liberal-Center rather than 
conservative Right-Wing republicans, 
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were arrested in Madrid “as enemies of 
the régime” soon after the revolution 
broke out. They were taken into custody 
by Red militia rear-guard “public inves- 
tigation brigades.” 

Their accusers should have explained 
that by “enemies of the régime” they 
really meant these men were class ene- 
mies who would never accept cheerfully 
an absoluf proletarian dictatorship in 
Spain. After being confined several 
weeks in the Model Prison, they died 
there in the massacre of political pris- 
oners carried out last August by An- 
archo-Syndicalist militia guards, who 
then claimed that the prisoners started a 
fire, hoping to escape in the confusion 
that would attend efforts to extinguish 
the blaze. 


Liberals Escape or Die 


LD Professor Unamuno was safe 

near Salamanca, in territory domi- 
nated by the Nationalists from the outset 
of the conflict. He died there several 
weeks ago, a bitterly disappointed man 
because of the collapse of the Republic 
for which he had such high hopes in 1931. 
Ex-Premier Lerroux either was in Port- 
ugal on holiday when the war began or 
managed to escape there during the first 
few days of fighting. But Salazar Alonzo 
remained hiding in Madrid for many 
weeks before he was discovered by a 
militia public investigation brigade. He 
was speedily condemned to death by a 
popular tribunal or “Court of the 
People,” as it was known. Then he was 
executed in the courtyard of the Model 
Prison. 

Lerroux and Salazar Alonzo both had 
been quite active in Spanish Freemasonry 
years ago. In fact, Lerroux’s Radical 
Party in the early days of its existence 
was violently anti-clerical. But appar- 
ently both men had deserted Freemasonry 
some time before the Radical Party and 
the Catholic Popular Actionists reached 
a working agreement in 1934. Certainly 
they were denounced bitterly thereafter 
as traitors to Freemasonry. 

Sefior Lerroux said in a speech in 
Madrid on June 31, 1931, while cam- 
paigning for a seat in the second Re- 
public’s first National Assembly: “I do 
not believe in the necessity of religion. 
but there are millions of Spaniards who 
do. They, too, are citizens of the Repub- 
lic and they have the right, within the 
law, to form ,their associations as every 
group has a right to do.” 

Those in control on the Red side, 
however, have no use of any such toler- 
ance either for political or for religious 
ideas. Should their side win in the pres- 
ent war—which is extremely improbable 
—there can be no doubt that Spain 
would witness a complete suppression 
of all the liberal elements and a persecu- 
tion of religion which could be equalled 
only in Soviet Russia during the early 
days of the Red terror there. 
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By Ernest Wiley 


Tue blue lake nestled inside a circle 
of hills and shimmered beneath a bright 
Italian sun. In scattered spots the fresh 
green was beginning to show through 
the hills’ brown winter covering; and 
the lake was like a sapphire in a setting 
of discolored, aged gold. A crumbling 
castle formed a part of the ancient set- 
ting; and directly across the blue lake 
from it was a little town. 

The little town seemed to be hanging 
from the summit of a hill, lying against 
the side of it and dangling its foot in 
the water of the lake. Miniature roads 
squeezed back and forth between the 
houses of the little town and tumbled 
down to the water’s edge. And at the 
bottom of the town there was a beach 
with a fleet of quaint, little fishing boats 
drawn up on the sand. One of the craft, 
with its bright sail reefed against the 
mast, stood half in the water; and its 
stern bobbed up and down gently as the 
waves lapped around it. 

‘Old Giacomo sat on an upturned can- 
ister near the prow of his little bark and 
bent his head industriously over one of 
the nets which had been spread to dry in 
the sun. He hummed a strange, low 
melody as his gnarled fingers pulled the 
cords across a snag in the net. At in- 
tervals he raised his wrinkled, bearded 
face from his task to glance along the 
road which tumbled down to the beach 
from the town. He pulled the cords 
through the net unconsciously as he 
watched for someone to approach. 


Old Giacomo 





HE PULLED THE CORDS THROUGH THE NET UNCONSCIOUSLY AS 
HE WATCHED FOR SOMEONE TO APPROACH 


Of course he knew that tomorrow 
would be Maundy Thursday, and that 
the padre was very busy getting ready 
for the festa in the little church on the 
crest of the hill. Yet he was sure that, 
sometime today, the padre would come 
to visit him; and, as he went about 
mending his net, he cast frequent, ex- 
pectant glances along the road which 
descended from the town. 

Maybe the padre would be weary 
after all the preparations, old Giacomo 
told himself as he smiled, and would 
desire to pull out into the lake to rest 
awhile. He had done that many times— 
had come down to old Giacomo, after 
a busy or discouraging day, and had 
asked to be taken out on the lake. 

Like every old man, Giacomo clung 
ardently to his memories of the years 
which had slipped past him; and it 
seemed to him that the padre had a 
place in all those recollections. He could 
recall, as though it were but yesterday, 
when the little padre had first come to 
the town by the edge of the lake; and 
the thought reminded him how he him- 
self had glowed in the warmth of the 
attention which the néwcomer had re- 
ceived. 

Then after a while the little padre 
had gone away, and the village had 
grown desolate. But he had come back 
later, bringing the sunshine with him; 
and old Giacomo had watched in ecstasy 
as the people flocked to hear the padre 
tell them about the kingdom of heaven. 
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But the little padre had grown old too 
quickly; and the people drifted away 
and forgot what he had told them. Still, 
in his visitations, he would go about the 
town and around the shores of the lake 
and far out into the campagna; but he 
walked slowly, and often he carried a 
stick upon which he could lean. 

Many times old Giacomo had taken 
the weary padre across the lake to visit 
Nonna Maria, the aged cripple who 
lived beneath the castle. And on a cer- 
tain day of every summer since the 
padre had come back to the town by the 
lake, old Giacomo had rowed him across 
the water to a quaint, little house on 
the other side. On that day there would 
always be a crowd of people who had 
come from beyond the town to visit the 
little house. And the padre would always 
go across the lake to greet them and 
tell them all about the little house which 
was a shrine built centuries ago to 
honor the Madonna and to recall the 
visit she had once paid to the spot. 

On one of those days—old Giacomo 
remembered it so well—the padre had 
seemed wearier than ever; and there 
had been a very great crowd on the hot 
sand beside the little house. The padre 
had looked at them from the boat; and 
then he had asked old Giacomo to stand 
off a bit from the shore. The people had 
pressed down to the water’s edge; and 
the padre had sat in the boat while he 
told them of the shrine built long ago 
to honor the Madonna. 
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To the Unknown God 
By Sister Mary Pauline, G.N.S.H. 


8 UDDHA, you graven, bronze, insensate thing, 
Hunched on your heels, your thick hands smugly met! 

Saw you the mother-child who trembling set 

Before you sodden rice, all she could bring 

For her sore need to win your answering? 

Saw you the beggar, anguished face tear-wet, 

Who for his piteous pleadings had not yet 

Enough to buy his small prayer-offering? 


O eyes that see not, ears that cannot hear! 
Raising their hands in faith to deity, 

Shall these unknowing go unseen, unheard? 
—God is engraven on their hearts: no tear 
Can fall that their Creator does not see; 


Or in His ear unsounded be a word. 








Old Giacomo smiled as the recollec- 
tions sauntered through his mind. Once, 
when the padre had come down to the 
boat, there had been a crowd of bambini 
at his heels; and they had started to 
climb into the bark. Old Giacomo, see- 
ing that the padre was very tired, had 
driven the children away; but the padre 
had stopped him with a gesture and had 
asked that they might go. 

It was towards evening and the sun 
was hanging low over the hills. Old 
Giacomo had dropped his nets while the 
craft bobbed lazily in the swell. A school 
of pesciolini had swum close to the nets ; 
and the children had rushed with delight 
to watch them. But their shadows had 
fallen on the water and frightened the 
little fishes away. Then old Giacomo 
had waved his arms and scolded them, 
pulling them over to the sunny side of 
the boat where they could gaze into the 
clear depths without casting a shadow 
which would scare the fishes away. The 
children had begun to cry; but the padre 
had smiled to them and called them to 
his side. 

Sometimes, when a haze like a veil 
hung over the lake, the padre would 
gaze vacantly through the mist at the 
dim outline of the ancient castle; and 
then he would begin to speak to old 
Giacomo about the stronghold of heaven. 


He would sigh as he told how he envied 
the child-saints who were able to storm 
the heights, but reconciled himself to a 
place in the ranks of those who strug- 
gled through unending years like a be- 
sieging host before the battlements. And 
old Giacomo would smile indulgently ; 
for he could never think of the little 
padre as growing bent with years. 
There were other times when the 
padre would sit quietly through many 
hours, watching old Giacomo play out 
the nets and signal to the other boats 
to help draw in the catch. Then he 
would gaze at the draught of big and 
little fishes and eels which was poured 
into the bottom of the boat; and he 
would tell old Giacomo how much alike 
their occupations really were, one cast- 
ing his nets for fishes of many kinds and 
the other fishing for the different types 
of men. Sometimes, for each of them, 
the catch would be great; while at other 
times, for no apparent reason, there 
would be no catch at all. And then, the 
padre would observe dejectedly, when 
the draught was good, a snag might 
come in the net and allow many to es- 
cape. When the little padre talked like 
that, old Giacomo always wished to put 
his arm about him and comfort him. 
When the craft set out from the 
beach, the nets would be dry and piled 
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in the stern; and the padre had a way 
of settling down against them and gaz- 
ing ahead of the craft at the distant 
shoreline, bobbing up and down beyond 
the prow. Sometimes he would complain 
about the uncharted paths which many 
men took through life; and at other 
times he would say nothing at all. 

Once, old Giacomo recalled, it was 
towards evening and a soft breeze was 
rippling the water, when the padre had 
come down to the boat and had asked 
that they draw out into the lake. The 
waves had grown higher as they left 
the shore; and the wind had quickened 
till the craft tossed up and down. Old 
Giacomo had turned to ask the padre 
whether they should go back. But a tear 
had filled his eye as he saw that the 
little padre, leaning against the nets, had 
fallen asleep. 

Old Giacomo’s memory was filled 
with the pictures which came from the 
years he had been a fisherman on the 
lake; but none of them were so clear 
as the ones which came from the years 
since the little padre had come back to 
the town. And his eyes grew moist as 
he gazed at those memories which saun- 
tered through his mind. 

He raised his head again from his 
work at the net, and gazed anxiously 
along the road which tumbled down to 
the shore from the town. Surely the 
padre would be coming soon. He could 
not fail to come; for tomorrow would 
be Maundy Thursday. Yet, the day was 
growing full. Old Giacomo began un- 
easily to wonder if—. Ah! there he was. 
And the old fisherman’s visage bright- 
ened quickly as he beheld the padre 
clambering down the road and coming 
close to him. 


OMORROW, after Mass in the 

church on the crest of the hill, old 
Giacomo assured himself, there would 
be the Mandatum—the little padre would 
gird himself with a towel, and carrying 
a basin of water, he would move about 
the circle of old men seated before the 
railing. There would be twelve old men, 
like Giacomo; and most of them, like 
him, would be fishermen on the lake. 
In turn, the padre would bathe the feet 
of each of them, then dry them with the 
towel and bestow a kiss on every 
gnarled and callous foot. 

And now the little padre was coming 
down to the lake’s edge to call the 
twelve old men. The fisherman’s vision 
grew blurred and indistinct. For a mo- 
ment it seemed to old Giacomo that it 
was not the padre whom he saw on the 
steep, pitching road at all, but a very 
little boy, clambering down to the 
water’s edge to meet the boats when 
they came in from the lake. Then the 
little padre reached the shore and came 
first to old Giacomo’s boat—to the place 
where his aged father sat waiting as he 
mended his nets in the sun. 








Communism’s Double Face 


The Communist Attitude Toward Religion Has Not Changed. The Apparent 
Liberty of Conscience Granted by the New Constitution is for 
Purposes of Propaganda Only. 


Tue purpose of this article is to in- 
vestigate the truth concerning the Com- 
munist attitude toward religion. Com- 
munism, in fidelity to its Popular Front 
tactics, is not speaking of its anti-re- 
ligious tenets. This has created the im- 
pression that Communism is no longer 
opposed to religion. Furthermore, the 
Communists, in order to win followers 
among religious-minded persons, are 
careful not to offend their susceptibili- 
ties until they are strong enough to 
extinguish them. 


A “New"™ Crusade 


HE Secretary of the Communist 

Party in the United States, Earl 
Browder, in his book What is Com- 
munism?, writes: “Communists take 
religious beliefs into account. We re- 
spect these beliefs, because we think 
that religious-minded people will par- 
ticipate in the social revolution. ... We 
Communists are completely opposed, on 
principle, to State coercion in regard 
to religious beliefs.” (p. 190-191.) (In 
the very next paragraph, Browder 
writes: “We stand without any reserva- 
tions for education. That will root out 
beliefs in the supernatural.” ) 

Article 124 of the new Soviet Con- 
stitution seems on the face not to 
be unfavorable to the practice of re- 
ligion. It reads: “In order to insure to 
citizens freedom of conscience, the 
Church in the U.S.S.R. is separated 
from the State and the school from the 
Church. Freedom of worship and free- 
dom of anti-religious propaganda are 
recognized for all the citizens.” Our 
American newspaper correspondents in 
Russia, who send to this country only 
articles which meet the approval of the 
Russian Board of Censorship, have 
made much of this particular article and 
have stressed the “new favorable atti- 
tude” of Communism toward religion. 
Curiously enough, however, they state 
only the clause about “freedom of re- 
ligious worship.” 

There is only one way of deciding 
nmwhether or not Communism is still op- 
“#posed to religion, and that is by study- 
‘ang the facts. At the very beginning it 
«should be stated that most political 
‘Observers in America regard the New 

Constitution as nothing more than “win- 


By Fulton J. Sheen 


dow dressing” for the democratic na- 
tions of the world. Because Italy, 
Germany and Japan have opposed Com- 
munism, Russia is attempting to win the 
sympathy of democratic countries such 
as England, France and America; for 
that reason she has written a seemingly 
democratic Constitution. How ‘“demo- 
cratic” it is in relation to religion can 
be determined from the following facts. 

1. On the first of October, 1935, N. 
B. Krilenko, Commissar of Justice of 
the U.S.S.R., gave a conference which 
lasted two and one-half hours on the 
rights and duties of Soviet citizens in 
the light of the New Constitution. In 
the course of that speech, the Commissar 
stated, commenting on Article 124, that 
“separation means that the Church does 
not and cannot enjoy any kind of 
juridical rights. Consequently it can- 
not and must not enjoy or be entitled 
to rights and privileges of any kind.” It 
is immediately evident that unless a 
Church is guaranteed juridical rights it 
is not free to carry on religious worship 
in the real sense of the term. 


Window Dressing 


*““G@EPARATION” then means “ne- 
gation” in the New Constitution, 
and as such, Article 124 is only a re- 
production of the R.F.S.S.R. Criminal 
Code, Article 125 of the 1935 edition. 
2. In explaining the statement that 
the school is separated from the Church, 
Krilenko emphatically declared that no 
form of religious education would be 
tolerated in any school or institution of 
learning. This interpretation has already 
been applied in theory since 1928 as is 
evidenced by the Criminal Code No. 
122. 

3. As a proof of the “window dress- 
ing” character of the New Constitution, 
it is well to remember that Article 124 
makes a distinction between “worship” 
and “propaganda.” It guarantees “free- 
dom of religious worship” and “freedom 
of anti-religious propaganda.” In other 
words, a citizen has a right to worship 
God according to his conscience, if he 
can find a church or if he can find a 
minister, a priest or a rabbi. But these 
are extremely difficult to find. For ex- 
ample, before the revolution there were 
70,000 Christian churches and chapels 
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in Russia. The Communist Party has re- 
cently declared that at the end of the 
second Five Year Plan, namely 1937, 
there will not be a single edifice in all 
Russia consecrated to religion. Further- 
more, the atheistic paper of Russia en- 
titled Bezbojnik of May, 1935, speak- 
ing of the churches, states: “We have 
closed all the opium shops.” In 1917 
the Catholic Church in Russia had 810 
priests, and of those 810 there remained 
only 63 in 1935. In January, 1936, 
Soviet newspapers declared the last 
Catholic priest in Odessa “was cast into 
prison.” 


Worship and Propaganda 


VEN though one could find churches, 

priests and ministers, would a citi- 
zen under the Communistic régime 
be permitted to establish a religious 
school? No! Because that is “propa- 
ganda.” Would citizens be permitted 
to distribute pamphlets on “religious 
subjects?” No! that would be “propa- 
ganda.” Would they be permitted to 
broadcast “religious talks?” No! that is 
“propaganda.” But would the Com- 
munists be permitted to do all in their 
power to attack religion? Yes! for that 
right is reserved to the Communists by 
Article 124. They have the right to 
propagandize against religion, but a 
citizen has only the right to worship if 
he can find a priest or church. 

This distinction between “worship” 
and “propaganda” is a further evidence 
of the clever deceitfulness of the New 
Constitution. It enables Russia to tell the 
outside world she believes in freedom of 
religious worship, but permits her to 
practice inside her borders all manner 
of anti-religious propaganda. The facts 
which follow indicate clearly how Com- 
munism negates in practice that which 
it grants in theory. 

4. If Communism were really sincere 
about the right to worship, would it 
definitely link up its educational system 
with the Society of Militant Atheists? 
America believes in separation of 
Church and State and allows freedom 
of worship, but America does not in- 
terpret “freedom of worship” to mean 
“freedom to prevent worship,” nor does 
she permit her State Boards of Educa- 
tion to identify themselves with atheistic 
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groups. But this is precisely what Rus- 
sia does. 

The proof is supplied by a circular 
letter addressed by the Commissar of 
Education to the directors of the dis- 
trict boards of education of Russia. This 
letter complains that there has not been 
sufficiently anti-religious teaching in the 
schools of Russia. As the letter puts it: 
“The results of the special investigation, 
on the initiative of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Education, made last year, 
and the material recently gathered, com- 
pleting the all-union conference of anti- 
religious pedagogues, show that in one 
of the most responsible departments of 
Communist education—the field of anti- 
religious education—the work of the 
schools during these recent times has 
considerably weakened. The most ele- 
mentary forms of out of class anti- 
religious work are very often completely 
lacking. Anti-religious work with the 
parents of the pupils is not under con- 
trol.” 

In consequence of this, the Board of 
Education issues the following orders: 

(a) “To impose upon the instructors 
of districts, territories, wards and city 
departments of public education, apart 
from the school inspections, the necessity 
of paying rigid attention to the estab- 
lishment of anti-religious work.” 

(b) “To insert in local text-books a 


certain minimum of concrete anti-re- 
ligious material,” 

(c) “To take measures in guaran- 
teeing that schools issue methodical 


assistance in anti-religious education for 
teachers and bring into force expedient 
graphic descriptive help according to the 
dictates of the public Board of Educa- 
tion and a special committee of the As- 
sociation of Militant Atheists.” 

The letter ends with a carefully se- 
lected bibliography of anti-religious 
books, listing over one hundred volumes, 
tracts and pamphlets, the majority of 
which have been written during the last 
five or six years. 


Anti-Religious Teaching 


N ORDER to assist in the anti-reli- 

gious propaganda of Russia, a book 
was written by E. Perovsky entitled 
Anti-religions Education of the Ele- 
mentary Schools. This book of twelve 
chapters explains in strict didactic man- 
ner the various points to be assumed in 
anti-religious teaching. Teachers are in- 
vited in the first chapter to raise the 


degree of anti-religious education in the, 


Soviet schools to the very highest point. 
Principles of physical culture are in- 
serted here and there and maliciously 
and cunningly mixed with anecdotes so 
written as to lead to sacrilegious 
ridicule. 

The following is a textual quotation 
taken from p. 143. It is an indication of 
the ridiculousness of Communism: 
“Children must know that religion 


hinders the industrialization of the coun- 
try, stupefying the minds of men and 
women workers by a belief in an im- 
material god, who is supposed to regu- 
late the life of each individual. Religion 
makes them still less stoic athletes in the 
conquering of difficulties.” Later on in 
the same chapter we read this statement : 
“Those who follow religious tradition 
and listen to the agitation of the popes, 
for whom religious peace is nothing 
more than strong campaigns intended to 
deceive toilers and mobilize their forces 
for popish purposes; these numerous 
worshipping men and women workers 
not understanding this, up to this day 
are inclined to remain in idleness on re- 
ligious feast days, particularly such 
great feasts as Christmas and Easter.” 

5. In addition to this official anti- 
religious propaganda, there is the 
poisoning of minds through newspaper 
articles. For example, a Communist 
news sheet entitled Robotnik prints a 
letter which it claims was written by 
the Father General of the Jesuits, Pius 
Przezdziecki, to General Franco, in 
which the Superior General of the 
Jesuits is presumed to have congratu- 
lated Franco on his victory in Toledo 
and glorified him as a model of protec- 
tive heroism, because “he and his troops 
fought under the cover of men and 
women in a brutal fashion.” Everyone 
knows of course that the General of 
the Jesuit society is not Pius Przezdzi- 
ecki, but the Most Reverend Vladimir 
Ledochowsky, S.J., and that the story is 
another lie! 


Anti-Religious Publications 
S EVIDENCE of the intensity with 


which Communists carry on anti- 
religious propaganda, it may be noted 
that the anti-religious press of the 
Soviet Republic is represented prin- 
cipally by two reviews, the Besbojnik 
(Godless), which is a monthly review, 
satirical in character and _ illustrated 
with a number of caricatures. The other 
is a bi-monthly periodical entitled 
Antireligioznik, which defines itself as 
a “scientific and methodical review,” 
destined principally for the direction of 
the militant atheists. Both these reviews 
are organs of “the central committee of 
the Union of Militant Atheists.” It is 
to this group that the schools of Russia 
must look for inspiration and guidance. 
And that is called “freedom.” 

6. The Antireligioznik of May-June, 
1935, which is edited by Yaroslavsky, 
has the following article concerning 
“Stalin on the subject of religion.” The 
very fact that it should have quoted an 
old article of Stalin proves there has 
been no fundamental change in the atti- 
tude of Communism to religion. One of 
the passages reads: “His studies at the 
seminary permitted Comrade Stalin to 
penetrate profoundly the methods by 
which clerical organizations stupefy the 
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masses, educating them in a spirit of 
submission to the Czar and in a spirit 
of docility to authority. . . . Comrade 
Stalin in his articles entitled Marxism 
and the Subject of Nationalism, which 
appeared in 1913, presented in a per- 
fectly clear manner the question of the 
attitude of the Communist Party which 
demands the liberty of religious profes. 
sion, but it cannot and will not refuse to 
struggle against religion and all re. 
ligious organizations. Stalin said: ‘Bas- 
ing ourselves upon the interest of the 
proletariat, Communists will wage a 
campaign against Catholicism, against 
Protestantism and against Orthodoxy in 
order to assure the triumph of the So- 
cialist mentality. ” Incidentally, it might 
be added that Stalin was never long in 
the Orthodox seminary, for he was ex- 
pelled from it at the age of fourteen. 


Various Means Used 


T WAS not his “experience” in the 

seminary which taught Stalin how 
the clergy ‘“‘stupefy the masses.” It was 
Marx whom he believed, and whose 
books he concealed under his mattress 
until he was discovered. 

7. Although Article 124 does permit 
freedom of religious worship, it never- 
theless, as we have pointed out before, 
permits the Communists to carry on 
propaganda against those who have re- 
ligious convictions. But abstracting from 
this militant atheistic characteristic of 
Communism, the right to worship is 
practically nullified by a severe prohibi- 
tion of teaching religion to anyone under 
eighteen years; by the impossibility of 
assisting at religious feasts because of 
the suppression of Sundays; by the es- 
tablishment of a week of six days, and 
by the close scrutiny of workers which 
prevents them from being absent from 
their work on feast days of the Church. 
Added to all this is the economic im- 
possibility of in any way supporting the 
churches, which receive no help from 
the State. The people could hardly be 
expected to support the Church because 
of their low wages. 

8. In order to give an indication of 
the attitude toward the clergy, it might 
suffice us to cite an article in the journal 
Troud (Labor) of the 9th of August, 
1935, No. 182. The author of this article 
denounces violently the “unheard of con- 
duct” observed in a hospital of Moscow. 
Someone had dared admit and had taken 
care of a priest. Later on he was hidden 
from the other sick under the pretext 
of isolating him in order that they 
would not be “irritated by his presence.” 
The journal goes on to say that the 
particular doctor who had dared “take 
care of a pope” was called on to explain 
his attitude to the Soviet authorities. 
And this is called “freedom of worship.” 

9. In December of 1930 there took 
place the first ‘“Pan-Unionist confer- 
ence of Institutions of Scientific Investi- 
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gation on the subject of anti-religious 
work.” The second conference of this 
Union took place in June, 1934. Twenty- 
eight scientific institutions took part, 
among which might be cited the Anti- 
religious Section of the Institute of 
Philosophy of the Communist Academy, 
the Academy of Sciences, the Academy 
of History and Culture, all the chairs 
and professors of history and philosophy 
existing in the different superior 
schools, the Superior Institute of Phi- 
losophy, the Institute of Social Hygiene 
and the Director of anti-religious mu- 
seums. (Antirecligioznik No. 4, July- 
August, 1934). After having heard more 
than twenty papers the conference then 
indicated the lines of atheistic propa- 
ganda: 

(a) To show the peasants that agri- 
culture could not have made any ad- 
vance except at the expense of religious 
ideals and religious psychology. 

(b) To root out all religious sects, 
and 

(c) To intensify anti-religious work 
in the schools. 


Convention of Godless 


ND recently, the World Convention 
of the announced an 
international conference at Moscow on 
February Ist, 1937, for the purpose of 
coordinating attacks on Christianity and 
intensifying their persecution. Imagine 
a world-congress of militant atheists 
meeting under the sponsorship of a gov- 
ernment which “guarantees freedom of 
religious worship.” The attitude of the 
Russian Government towards religion 
is the attitude of a bully to a timid 
youngster. The youngster is free to pick 
up a ball and examine it, for the bully 
tells him he is: “Just pick up that ball.” 
... But the bully then proceeds to quote 
the rest of Article 124, “and I will 
knock your block off.” So, too, Russia 
says: “You are free to worship, but 
just try it.” If free, why militant 
atheism? America says her citizens are 
free to drive automobiles, but does she 
propagandize against them, or form a 
“Militant Society of Mule Drivers” to 
persecute the Auto Drivers? If freedom 
means anything, it means freedom from 
anti-freedom propaganda, and freedom 
from militant slavery. 

10. Antireligioznik No. 2, March- 
April 1935, gives an example of how the 
systematic atheistic plan is to be car- 
ried on. It cites a proposed model for 
the organization of anti-Easter cam- 
paigns in the schools on the occasion of 
Easter 1935: ; 

(a) “Verify the state of anti-religious 
work in the schools, discover the chil- 
dren contaminated with religion or other 
tendencies of the hostile classes. 

(b) “Bring the parents of the children 
to school in order to have them take 
part in the preparation of the anti- 
paschal celebration. 


Godless 


(c) “Organize a circle of young 
atheists for the same program. 

(d) “Edit a literary anti-religious 
journal, organize a series of anti-re- 
ligious radio broadcasts for children. 

(e) “The eve of Easter go either to 
the theatre or to the cinema, and Easter 
Sunday repeat the performance, or else 
visit the anti-religious museum and 
bring there the parents of the children. 

(f) “On Holy Thursday go collec- 
tively to the theatre or the concert; 
the night of Easter organize an anti- 
paschal celebration.” This would be like 
our government telling Americans they 
were free to celebrate the Fourth of 
July, and then sending for the English 
Army and Navy to demonstrate and 
propagandize against the victory of the 
Revolutionary War. 

11. On the 9th of June, 1935, Yaro- 
slavsky addressed the Union of Atheists. 
A résumé of his address appears in 
Autireligioznik, July-August, 1935: “If 
we measure the work accomplished by 
us by the standard of historical perspec- 
tive, we can say certainly that in this 
domain we have won a victory of world 
importance. It is not in vain that our 
‘friend’ the Pope of Rome is so alarmed 
at our success. ... We must utilize on 
a much broader scale our work of in- 
ternational education, and I wish to ex- 
press some ideas on the tactics of the 
United Front. There already exists cer- 
tain anti-religious proletarian organiza- 
tions which have established a common 
bond of unity with other anti-re- 
ligious organizations devoted to combat 
Fascism. In defending this tactic of the 
United Front, we however can make no 
concession whatever of principles. Our 
proletarian line of atheism must be 
maintained, but the tactics of the com- 
mon front have an importance, because 
thanks to the tactics we are able to bring 
over new partisans.” 


Work Outside Russia 


HIS is a perfectly clear statement of 

the deceit behind Article 124 and 
the Communists’ attitude toward re- 
ligion where the United Front prevails. 
Their tactics are to say nothing against, 
or to say they do nothing against (Ar- 
ticle 124) but in practice they are to do 
everything against it. 

12. The Antireligioznik No. 7, July- 
August, 1935, commenting upon thé 
Pan-Unionists’ conference, writes: “We 
have millions of workers who have 
broken all bonds of religion, but be- 
cause they have broken with religion, 
must the anti-religious work continue 
amongst them? Yes, we must be sure 
that these people are not only without 
God but that they are also militant 
atheists.’ That same number contains 
an article concerning the expansion of 
atheistic activity outside of Soviet Rus- 
sia. “Our international work in the in- 
terior of the U.S.S.R. is very intimately 
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linked up with our international work 
on the outside. Our anti-religious ex- 
perience is a lesson for the atheist 
proletariat of the world. In order to in- 
tensify our international organizations, 
we have organized revolutionary dupli- 
cates.” 

In Belgium, Moscow has organized 
a group of atheists who now publish a 
journal entitled Sans Dieu ( Antire- 
ligioznik No, 1, 1935). This Communist 
international publication sponsors athe- 
istic papers in other languages through- 
out the world. Germany, for example, 
publishes Neuland; Austria, Eret Au 
Combat; Bulgaria publishes Besbojnik 
Sofia; China publishes Official Press; 
Spain, Sin Dios; France, L’Athée Mili- 
tant; Mexico, La Sotana; Holland, Pro- 
letaristhebrijeenker in Nedderland, 
Chili and Peru, Vanguardia et la 
Sierra; Poland publishes Besboznik 
Wojujacy; Switzerland publishes Prole- 
taristher Freidenker, and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia publishes Majak. 


Soviet Policy Unchanged 
F INTERNATIONAL Communism 


were sincere in its preachment about 
“freedom of religious worship” would 
it campaign so militantly against it? 
Another article in the Soviet Constitu- 
tion guarantees “freedom to work.” To 
be consistent why does it not propa- 
gandize against work? Why does it not 
preach unemployment? There is only one 
answer, and that is: Russia has only 
modified her statement about religion, 
but not her attitude, which is a polite 
way of saying that she lies. 

The superficial semi-tolerance which 
has been mistaken as a sign of the evo- 
lution of the Soviet’s religious policy 
is due to other factors than the recog- 
nition of religion itself. These factors 
are the following: 

(a) Active persecution and massacre 
of the clergy in Russia has ceased. But 
this is not because Communism no 
longer believes in murdering the clergy ; 
it is because practically all the clergy 
have been “liquidated,” which is the 
polite word the Communists use for 
“massacre.” The official organ of the 
Communist Party, Pravda, gives statis- 
tics concerning the murder of the clergy. 
It states that from 1917 to 1923 they 
executed 28 Bishops, and 3,715 priests. 
The Archbishop of Perm was buried 
alive after having his eyes put out and 
his face slashed. The Archbishop of 
Tobolsk was drowned after enduring 
two months of penal servitude. The 
Bishop of Belgarod was subjected to 
horrible mockery and then plunged into 
quick lime. During the year 1920, 1275 
priests were murdered by the Soviet 
Government. In July, 1927, 117 ortho- 
dox prelates were thrown into prison or 
were taken to concentration camps or 
exiled to Siberia. Because Soviet Rus- 
sia is not carrying on massacres on such 
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Mary, Help of Christians 
By Frances M. Miller 


Ou, MIRACLE of daily grace... 

That we, who are but lowly clod, 

May storm, with trust, thy honored place 
And call thee “Mother,” with our God. 
Thou art our shield against all shame; 

The keen-edged blade, the winged dart 
That strike, when we but speak thy name, 


With instant death, at Satan’s heart. 








a large scale today is not because she 
has become religious, it is because there 
are so few left to shoot. 


The Number Slaughtered 


NCIDENTALLY, let the “pink pro- 

fessors” of America who teach Com- 
munism realize that professors were 
“liquidated” next to the clergy. The 
same Pravda states that Communism 
during that period of time killed 9,575 
professors, 8,800 doctors, 10,500 officers, 
48,000 policemen, 25,850 government 
employees, and 260,000 soldiers. Russia 
has not officially published its “‘liquida- 
tion” figures since 1923, but anyone who 
believes that they are not anti-religious, 
or that they are not bent on the violent 
suppression of the clergy and the 
churches is a fool. One only needs to 
attend the Communist meetings in the 
United States to hear it said that when 
the “revolution comes they must burn 
the churches and kill the clergy.” 

(b) The Communists had great diffi- 
culty imposing collective farming upon 
the peasants who revolted against the 
idea. The Communist authorities then 
decided it would be better to separate 
the collectivization of farms from the 
anti-religious work. This temporary 
separation has been interpreted in some 
countries as a recognition of religion. 
\s a matter of fact, it was only a ques- 
tion of tactics to dispossess the farmers. 
Now that they are dispossessed, anti- 
religious activity is continuing in their 
schools and on their collective farms. 
The proof of this is that Yaroslavsky, in 
his address of June 9, 1935, stated that 
“the militant atheists of Russia had 
great success with the Communist 
farmers.” 

A third reason for the false im- 
pression is that in order to propagandize 
its Marxian principles of Communism 
the officials of the Communist Interna- 
tional have soft-pedaled the attacks 


(Cc) 


upon religion. The Popular Front and 
United Front Communistic governments 
of the world today hardly ever speak of 
religion until they are sufficiently strong 
to overthrow the government. Such is 
the case in Spain, where they thought 
themselves sufficiently strong and imme- 
diately began the persecution of religion. 

It is indeed curious that the govern- 
ments of the world cannot see through 
the Communistic tactics, and that their 
silence during the régime of the Popu- 
lar Front is only to serve better the an- 
nihilation of religion. These tactics were 
dictated by Lenin himself. As he put 
it: “The propagation of atheism by 
Communism must be subordinated to a 
more basic task—the development of the 
class struggle of the exploited masses as 
against the exploiters. . . .” The party 
of the proletariat demands that the gov- 
ernment shall declare religion a private 
matter, but it does not for a moment re- 
gard the question of the fight against the 
opium of the people—the fight against 
religious superstition—as a private mat- 
ter. (Proletarit No. 45, May 13, 1909.) 

(d) The fourth and final reason con- 
cerns an internal problem in Russia. The 
Communists have found that once they 
had crushed the Church the country im- 
mediately became full of all manner of 
superstition which it regarded as far 
more dangerous than the Church itself. 
The Antireligioznik No. 1, January- 
February, 1935, speaks of an investiga- 
tion which it made in the country. It 
discovered that many believed in the 
spirit of the house (Domovoi), or the 
spirit of the forests (Leichy) or the 
spirit of the waters (Bodianoi). 

As an example of how much supersti- 
tion has taken the place of religion, an 
article in Pravda of June 21, 1935, 
speaks of some of the citizens resorting 
to bloody sacrifices and adds that as a 
general rule they are opposed to col- 
lectivization. In the Ural region a 
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holocaust of chickens was offered to q 
pagan deity; in another case, an ox 
This fact is very interesting, for jt 
proves that just as soon as Christianity 
was crushed, there arose a host of vague 
mythologies. It is also indicative of the 
fact that man is incurably religious and 
that these poor people whom Com. 
munism hoped to win over to material- 
ism are so dissatisfied with it that they 
use their minds to.seek some more pro- 
found source for the mysteries of life. 

In conclusion, Communism has. two 
faces. One face is for Russia, where it 
is established; the other face is for the 
rest of the world, where it seeks to es- 
tablish itself. The Russian face shows a 
double persecution against religion— 
physical and mental or ideological, The 
latter is dominant in Russia at present. 
The other face is the United Front and 
Popular Front, such as in France or in 
America. The “Front Tactics” say noth- 
ing against religion; they may even 
speak in favor of it as Article 124 does 
for the sake of foreign consumption, but 
once they gain control, the mask is re- 
moved and religion is crushed. 

Four years ago Spain was like France 
is today: France will be Spain tomor- 
row unless it unmasks the “United 
Front” of Communism. It is not beyond 
the realm of possibility that in five years 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame will be as 
wounded and wrecked as the churches 
of Spain. /f its destruction does not come 
to pass, it will not be because Com- 
munism has suddenly become rational 
and therefore religious, but because 
France will have “found it out.” 


United Front Here 


HE Communists now announce the 

United Front Tactics for America. 
Their disguise from this point on is the 
Farmer-Labor Party or the American 
Labor Party. (Daily Worker, Nov. 23, 
1936.) They will say nothing against 
religion, against private property, 
against the family. They will quote Ar- 
ticle 124 to us until they are blue in the 
face. But give them a chance and the 
mask will be torn off, the “Front” will 
be taken down, and we shall see Com- 
munism in action. 

There are three stages in the develop- 
ment of Communism in democratic 
countries. The first stage is the broad 
“Front” which they hope to establish 
in America by capitalizing all griev- 
ances and by grouping all those who are 
not anti-Communist, which to a Com- 
munist means “Fascist.” The second 
stage is the “Front” made up of a union 
of Socialists and Communists, as in 
France. The third stage is found in 
Spain, where they incite a Civil War to 
prepare for the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat. America is presently in the 
first stage. There is still time for it to 
be saved! But let us beware: Sow Mos- 
cow and you reap Spain! 
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Out of the Misty Night 


By Russell Gordon Carter 





SHE WENT ABRUPTLY TO HER KNEES IN THE WET GRASS 


SUDDEN knock upon the black- 
A ened oak door roused soft echoes 
within the dimly lighted room. Erect 
beside her distaff on the dirt floor, her 
dark eyes agleam in the fireglow, Joan 
glanced apprehensively toward the back 
of the house where the rest of the family 
were asleep. Who could be seeking en- 
trance at the home of Jacques d’Arc at 
such an hour? 

From the broad meadows along the 
river Meuse came the faint hollow 
chuckling of an owl. The mist-laden 
autumn wind blew mournfully. The stiff 
leaves of a vine scraped like ghostly 
fingers across a corner of the stone 
dwelling. Again the knock sounded, 


_jainter this time, but somehow more 


disquieting. 
With lips firm, the girl strode to the 


floor. “In God’s name, who is it that 


knocks ?” 

The voice of a man answered her, 
weak, quavering, inarticulate. She drew 
open the door and then uttered a cry 


of surprise. She had expected to see a 
man of advanced years: instead the 
fireglow revealed a youth little older 
than herself! Clad in the stained and 
tattered uniform of a soldier of France, 
he stood swaying, his face drawn and 
haggard, and the look of death unmis- 
takably in his eyes. Her arms went out 
to him just in time to prevent his 
falling. 

She was strong with the rugged 
strength of a peasant; it was no hard- 
ship for her to carry the wasted body 
to a bed of dried rushes on the hard- 
packed floor near the fire. The sound of 
quick footsteps and low, anxious voices 
broke harshly upon the stillness, and 
then from the remote regions at the 
back of the house Jacques d’Arc and his 
wife and their oldest son Jacquemin 
came hurrying forward into the circle 
of light. At sight of the young soldier 
motionless upon the rushes and Joan 
on her knees beside him, they paused 
with mouths agape. 
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“Eh,” began the father, “what is the 
meaning of this?” 

Brushing past him, his wife hurried 
back into the darkness and returned 
with a pannikin of water. While she 
and her daughter proceeded to bathe 
the wrists and temples of the young man 
who lay  so_ strangely motionless, 
Jacques d’Are and his stalwart son 
looked on in uneasy, awkward silence. 
A burning stick fel! apart, and the yel- 
low flames leaped, brightening the girl’s 
dark red dress and bodice, sending 
grotesque shadows dancing about the 
room. 


HE soldier’s eyelids fluttered and 

opened wide, and he and Joan 
looked full at each other. As he again 
appeared to relapse into sleep, she felt 
her heart pounding! Those weary com- 
passionate deep-set eyes, where had she 
seen eyes like those? And that square 
chin and those finely modeled lips .. . 

“Who is he?” Jacques d’Arc de- 
manded abruptly. “And whence is he 
come ?” 

The soldier’s eyes opened again. 
“Who I am is no matter,” he replied 
thickly. “I come from Orleans, where 
there is fighting—” 

“Eh, fighting?” exclaimed the father. 
“At Orleans !” 

“The English are at the gates,” the 
soldier added wearily. “The siege began 
a fortnight ago.” 

The four members of the d’Arc fam- 
ily looked at one another in consterna- 
tion. The English at Orleans! This was 
news of the blackest kind! For if the 
important city of Orleans should fall, 
the invaders would march triumphantly 
into the South, and France thenceforth 
would be a mere province of England. 

Jacques d’Arec thrust out his under 
lip. “And the King—” he began. 

“Nay,” the young man interrupted 
him sadly, “speak not of the King! 
There is no King. Charles is but the 
Dauphin.” And although the words 
were in answer to the father’s remark, 
the soldier’s gaze was upon the daugh- 
ter. 

Joan moistened her lips. She thought 
of her Voices; those strange and beauti- 
ful and sometimes perplexing Voices 
which had spoken to her so many times 
during the past three years. They too, 
of late, had been telling her that Charles 
was but the Dauphin . .. Why? . 
Why?... 

The soldier’s eyes were once more 
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closed, his breathing faint and irregular. 
Jacques d’Are and his son shuffled back 
into the dark remote regions, yawning 
and muttering. 

“You also, Joan,” said her mother, 
“you have need of rest. Go you also to 
bed and sleep.” 

The girl shook her head. “TI shall stay 
here,” she said firmly. “He may have 
need of me.” 


HROUGHOUT the long October 

night the women remained beside the 
sufferer, watching his faint breathing, 
his occasionally fluttering eyelids. Now 
and again Isabelle d’Arc would nod and 
doze, but it was not until the early 
morning hours that sleep at last over- 
powered her. 

The young soldier roused and, with 
eyes turned full upon the friendly, sym- 
pathetic eyes of the girl, began to move 
his lips. Was he trying to speak to her? 
Joan was not sure. She could hear no 
sound save the low almost human la- 
ment of the wind from off the meadows. 
She bent nearer while the fitful shadows 
played upon his pallied face and went 
flitting in unearthly fashion up the bare 
walls and along the smoke-blackened 
ceiling. 

Suddenly she brought her hands 
quickly to her throat. He was smiling 
at her, such a beatific and radiant 
smile! Something within her seemed to 
stir, causing her a moment’s giddiness. 
Where had she seen so radiant a smile? 

“Daughter of God, thou must go 
forth into France.” 

The girl caught her breath. He had 
spoken to her! She had heard the 
strangely familiar words as plainly as 
she could hear the wind! She went to 
her knees, her hands still tightly clasped 
at her throat, her whole body quivering. 
Now she knew, beyond all doubt she 
knew! This weary sad-eyed soldier of 
France was the Archangel himself— 
the good Saint Michael, whom she had 
seen for the first time three years 
earlier, at noon on a summer’s day, in 
her father’s garden! ... 

“Daughter of God, thou must leave 
the village and fare forth into France.” 
He seemed to have risen and was stand- 
ing before her, his face enveloped in a 
kind of golden aura the color of the 
fireglow. She gazed up at him with eyes 
that were wide and moist and worship- 
ful. “Thou shalt lead the Dauphin to 
Reims that he may. there receive 
worthily his anointing. The anointing 
alone makes a king, and Messire Charles 
de Valois has not been anointed. Thou 
must save France. Thou must save 
Orleans! Daughter of God, thou must 
go at once.” 

Tears glistened upon the girl’s sun- 
browned cheeks, tears of joy, tears of 
deep anxiety. Again and again during 
the past months her Voices had told her 
that she must save France: now the 


command was more definite: she must 
raise the siege of Orleans and lead the 
Dauphin to Reims! But how? . 
How? .. . Reims was held by the 
English ... 

“Messire,” she protested, “I am only 
a poor girl! I know not how to ride or 
lead men-at-arms. How am I, a poor 
girl, to master the art of war? How 
am I to gain an audience with the 
Dauphin ?” 

The Archangel gazed down upon her 
with the smile that was at once radiant 
and sad; then he seemed to move slowly 
across the room, out of the fireglow, out 
of her tearful vision. She saw nothing, 
nothing except the partly open door and 
beyond it blackness . 

She pushed herself to her feet and 
made her way across the floor. She 
must find him! She must gaze again 
upon that radiant face, hear from those 
beautiful lips the words she so ardently 
longed for and needed. 

In her father’s garden, she stood 
irresolute, wondering. The chill dark- 
ness of the autumn night enveloped her. 
The wind was like cool fingers upon 
her moist forehead. In front, vague and 
ghostlike, loomed the gaunt remains of 
the little church of Saint Remy, dese- 
crated and ruined by the Burgundians 
late in the summer; the odor of charred 
wood was in her nostrils. All about her 
darkness and silence! 

“Whither shall. I seek him?” she 
asked herself. At the Chapel of Our 
Lady of Bermont? Oh, but that lay 
well beyond the village of Greux, and 
the night was black! At the Goose- 
berry Spring to the south, where once 
she had seen him in company with 
Saint Catherine and Saint Marguerite? 
No, it would not do to venture at night 
into the deep woods, there were wolves 
abroad! 

At last, hardly knowing why, she 
turned her steps to the west, toward 
the wide lush meadows where the flocks 
of Domremy were accustomed to graze. 
The air became cooler, damper. Wet 
grass tops brushed her bare ankles .. . 


OW she was away from the vil- 
lage, close to the river that flowed 
sluggishly toward the village of Maxey 
across the valley. She felt the mist ris- 
ing about her. She could smell it, taste 
it. She went abruptly to her knees in 
the wet grass. From the direction of the 
Bois de Chenu a wolf howled, and an- 
other answered it; the mournful hollow 
notes of the wood owl quivered through 
the darkness. But Joan heard no sound; 
she knelt with head bowed and hands 
tightly clasped, her lips moving in 
DTAVeE. «+. -..: 
The minutes passed while she prayed 
for the return of the Archangel .. . 
At last she lifted her head and gazed 
about her. Darkness, only darkness! He 
had failed her, he on whom she had 
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come more and more to depend during 
the past three years. He had failed her! 

“O France, France!” 
came as if from her very soul, words 
of pent-up anguish. “Not for myself do 
I wish to see him, but for France and 
the Dauphin!” 


On her feet again, uncertain and dis- 


traught, she stood with sturdy shoulders 
thrown back and hands clenched at her 
sides. Her thoughts whirled. She re- 
called a strange prophecy that she had 
recently heard: how France, laid waste 
by a woman, would be restored by a 
maid from the borders of Lorraine. Her 
fingers tightened. Queen Isabeau, the 
Dauphin’s mother, she it was who had 
brought disaster upon the land! Because 
of her shameless plotting France was 
torn by internal strife and the English 
were at the gates of Orleans! “And 
I,” murmured the girl, “I am a maid 
from the borders of Lorraine.” 


NCE again she went to her knees 

and bent her head in prayer. The 
minutes passed while she prayed for 
France and for the Dauphin .. . 

When she finally lifted her head she 
was surprised to see that the night had 
lost some of its blackness. There at her 
right a kind of strange light seemed to 
glow above the glistening tops of the 
meadow grass. She watched it spread, 
watched it brighten and move toward 
her ! 

Her heart was thumping wildly. He 
had come to her again! Yes, she could 
distinguish his tall and majestic figure, 
his beloved face aglow within the 
bright aura. And on either side of him 
she could see others: Saint Catherine 
and Saint Marguerite, old friends whom 
she knew so well! She watched them 
draw closer, closer .. . 

Now they were within a dozen paces 
of her, and there they stood above the 
meadow grass, their faces and _ soft 
ethereal garments bathed in all the 
colors of the dawn. A kind of subtle and 
almost overpowering perfume seemed to 
fill the air: a perfume in which the 
moist grass and the moist earth mingled 
their pleasant odors. As she breathed it 
her head grew light, and she was 
obliged to place a hand upon the ground 
in order to keep from falling ... 

“Daughter of God, thou must go 
forth into France.” It was the Arch- 
angel who spoke to her while on either 
side Saint Catherine and Saint Mar- 
guerite nodded and smiled, while the 
aura that enveloped the three of them 
changed color: now soft violet, now 
wonderfully delicate blue, now all gree 
and gold and dawn-pink intermingled 
“Daughter of God, thou shalt lead t 
Dauphin to Reims that he may there 
receive worthily his anointing.” 

She reached forth her strong bare 
arms to them, and her voice was at once 
joyful and supplicating. “Gladly will I 
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obey, albeit I am just a girl and know 
naught of the world! But O Messire, 
how,am I in my ignorance to reach the 
Dauphin and gain an audience with 
him ?” 

Never had she seen the aura more 
wonderfully beautiful than it was as the 
? Archangel made answer: “Go thou to 

the Captain Robert Baudricourt, in the 
fown of Vaucouleurs, that he may 
grant unto thee men who shall take thee 
to the gentle Dauphin. And be not dis- 
couraged if he rebuff thee; press thy 
request upon him again and yet again. 
For thou must leave thy native village. 
Thou must save Orleans. Thou must 
save France.” 

Through misty eyes Joan saw the 
plight suddenly begin to fade. The Arch- 
angel was smiling at her, Saint Cath- 
erine and Saint Marguerite were smil- 
ing at her, but all three were moving 
farther and farther away. 

She sprang to her feet and ran after 
them, calling upon them to take her 
with them! It was of no use. The light 
grew fainter, fainter until at last, to 
her bewilderment, she was gazing at 
the shining edge of a little cloud that 
hung low in the sky above the woded 
hills to the east... 

It was morning. 

Joan pressed a hand to her warm 
forehead. All about her the mist lay 
white and thick, but overhead the sky 
was clear. She watched it change from 
slate gray to soft azure; then in a kind 
of wild and throbbing ecstasy, she made 
her way slowly back to the village... 

As she was entering the garden she 
saw Messire Frontey, the village priest, 
step from the door of her house. Jacques 
d’Are and his wife were behind him, 
both of them looking worn and anxious. 





ON A COLD, CHEERLESS WINTER MORNING 


Joan quickened her pace towards them. 

At sight of her daughter, Isabelle 
d’Arc uttered a little exclamation and 
her face momentarily lost its anxious 
look; but Joan saw her father’s lips 
tighten into a thin line. 

“Where have you been?” he de- 
manded harshly as she came forward. 

The girl disregarded his question. 
“The young soldier—” she began, and 
then was abruptly silent. For the good 
priest, by the look in his eyes, by an 
expressive movement of his hand, had 
already answered her. 

“T had fallen asleep,” Isabelle d’Arc 
said wearily. “I awakened suddenly to 
find him dying. It was your father who 
hastened to fetch Messire Frontey. All 
this, my child,” she said reproachfully, 
“while you were away from the house! 
Whither had you gone? And why?” 

“Aye, whither and to what purpose?” 
added the father. “I will have no daugh- 
ter of mine wandering about at night as 
pleases her fancy !” 

Again the girl disregarded him. 
Turning her sorrowful gaze upon the 
priest, she murmured: “He was so 
young, so very young. Learned you 
aught concerning him, Father ?” 

Messire Frontey hesitated and looked 
troubled. “Only one thing I learned, and 
even of that I am not sure. I asked him 
his name, and his lips seemed to move 
in answer, and I thought the words he 
spoke were ‘Michael Saintange.’ Yet I 
may have been mistaken.” 

“There is no mistake!” the girl sud- 
denly exclaimed. “There is no mistake, 
Father!” A bright unaccountable light 
had come into her eyes, and her lips 
quivered as if she might be under the 
strain of some almost overpowering 
emotion. Turning abruptly, she strode 


JOAN LEFT FOREVER HER NATIVE VILLAGE 
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away from them and presently was lost 
to sight behind the blackened remains 
of the church... 

Jacques d’Arc frowned and drew 
down the corners of his mouth. “There 
are times,” he observed morosely, “when 
I hardly understand my own daughter! 
She is not like other girls. And now it 
seems she has taken to wandering at 
night! What can ail her, can you un- 
derstand her, Father ?” 

The priest was silent. In the girl’s 
face he had seen something far beyond 
his understanding .. . 


OAN never explained to anyone what 

had happened on that memorable 
night in the meadow while the mist rose 
about her and the wolves howled in the 
woods; nor did she ever speak of the 
young soldier of France buried in the 
churchyard across the garden. For who 
would have understood? People were 
all too ready to believe evil: few there 
were who could see the hand of God. 
That was why the world was in such 
a sorry state! That was why the Church 
was divided and there were two Popes. 
That was why the French people fought 
among themselves while the common 
enemy marched as a conqueror through 
the land... 

On a cold cheerless winter morning 
Joan left forever her native village, 
striding resolutely over the frozen rutted 
road in the direction of Vaucouleurs, 
there to confront the rough and cynical 
Captain Baudricourt and demand that 
he furnish her with an escort to the 
Dauphin—an unlettered and untutored 
peasant girl with faith and courage in 
her soul, on her way to raise the siege 
of Orleans, on her way to lift a fallen 
kingdom! 











Jocism is just now one of the most 
vital forms of that Catholic Action 
which is one of the great thoughts of 
the present Pontificate. Comparatively 
new and fresh, its spirit and methods 
can be likened to the work of the first 
Christians among the Pagans in Rome. 
In 1935, Jocism celebrated the 10th 
anniversary of its foundation, which 
was preceded by a long preparation. In 
1912, a young Flemish priest, Joseph 
Cardijn, born of a working-class fam- 
on November 13, 1882, was ap- 
pointed curate at Laeken (a parish in 
one of the suburbs of Brussels). He 
turned his attention immediately to the 
poorest sections of the working-class. 
He applied himself to following closely 
their conditions of living. 

He was well fitted for this kind of 
task, as his father—a man of outspoken 
mind and firm views—educated him to 
realize the hardships which the workers 
have to undergo. When he was 14 years 
old, he obtained from his father per- 
mission to study for the priesthood. 
Following on this, his father sent him 
to college to prepare for the seminary. 
When the young student came back 
home to spend his first holidays, he 
found that the young workers, his for- 
friends, avoided him solely for 
the reason that he was to become a 
priest. This contempt of the young 
workers for the priesthood was a de- 
cermining factor in the life of Canon 
Cardijn. 

The death of his father, which oc- 
curred when he was already ordained, 
a lasting impression on him, as 
it was due to overwork. Standing be- 
side his father’s dead body, he swore 
to dedicate himself entirely to the wel- 

and the re-Christianization of the 
working-class. 

In the course of his education for the 
priesthood, he studied sociological 
I and spent his holidays in 
England in order to observe the meth- 
ods and organization of the British 
Labor Party. 

\s a result of his investigations, he 
realized that workers in general feel 
deeply their inferiority to other classes. 
He soon concluded that it is not. suffi- 
cient to take up the defense of the work- 
ers. One must first make them conscious 


of the dignity of their vocation, and 


mer 


made 


problems 


give them enthusiasm, so that they may 





Jocism—A Christian Challenge 


Catholic Youth Attacks the Most Urgent Problems of the Day 


By Louis Van Houche 


enjoy the fruits of life, and thus produce 
a lasting effect upon them. 

In April 1912, he grouped together 
seven young girls about 13 or 14 years 
of age. They 
hardly knew 
how to read or 
write, and were 
at work from 7 
in the morning 
until 7 at night 
for a very poor 
wage. He con- 
vinced them 
that they could 
help their fel- 
low-workers, 
but for that, 
they must train 
themselves to be- 
come leaders in 
order to exercise 
a decisive influ- 
ence over their 
companions. 

A group of 
girl workers 
was formed and 
was soon  fol- 
lowed by the 
formation of a 
group of young 
men who heard 
and obeyed the 
call of a leader. 

Minute inves- 
tigations were 
carried on for a 
further period 
of two years by 
the young men 
and the young 
girls. The activ- 
ities of the 
movement, both apostolic and _ social, 
drew inspiration from their results. 

The World War did not interfere 
with the zeal of the promoter in contin- 
uing his work. He succeeded in keep- 
ing his movement alive in spite of 
countless difficulties. 

In 1917, Father Cardijn was sent 
to prison by the Germans for his pa- 
triotism. In 1918, he was imprisoned 
again and after trial by the military 
authorities he was ordered to be trans- 
ferred to a German jail. Shortly before 
the Feast of the Sacred Heart, an Ec- 
clesiastical authority visited the home 
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STATUE OF JOCIST SURMOUNTING 
HEADQUARTERS IN BRUSSELS. 


where the girl workers were carrying 
on their activities in the absence oj 
their leader. He found them praying 
that Canon Cardijn might be release 
on the Feast of 
the Sacred 
Heart (June 19, 
1918). Their 
prayer was an. 
swered, as he 
was released on 
that very day, 
His whole apos- 
tleship has been 
marked by simi- 
lar incidents. 

At the end of 
the war the 
movement 
spread gradually 
through the 
whole of Bel- 
gium. The 
founder of the 
work improved 
and increased 
the means suit- 
able for the for- 
mation of the 
young workers. 

Easter 1924, 
after 12 years’ 
experience, he 
gave a definitive 
Constitution to 
the organization 
and its present 
title, namely: 
“*“Jeunesse 
Ouvriére Chreé- 
tienne” (Young 
Christian Work- 
ers’ Guild) com- 
monly known as 
“J. O. C.” from which “Jocisme” and 
“Jociste” are derived. (The correspond- 
ing names in Flemish are “K.A.J.” and 
“Kajotter’). 

On February Ist, 1925, the young 
women workers adopted the constitu- 
tion of the J.0.C. The name of the 
girls’ section of the J.O.C. is “Jeunesse 
Ouvriére Chrétienne Féminine” (Young 
Christian Women Workers’ Guild), or 
gp 0 OS eg 

All young men and women workers 
or future workers between the ages of 
14 and 25 may become members of the 
J.O.C. or J.0.C.F. (In Belgium, educa- 
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tion is compulsory up to the age of 14 
years. From November 1935, the age 
limit was raised to 16 in certain large 
towns. ) 

The J.0.C.’s program is founded on 
the: Faith and on the present social 
structure. The worker should be given 
every facility to realize his eternal des- 
tiny, in the coal-mines, workshops, of- 
fices, at home, in the exercise of his 
rights of citizenship, and in his family 


life. 


T is evident the present social struc- 
ture prevents rather than assists 
individuals in attaining their eternal 
destiny and in practising their Faith. 

For this reason the J.O.C. decided: 

1) To undertake the complete forma- 
tion of the young workers. 

2) To transform progressively and 
methodically the social life of the work- 
ing-classes, to promote and facilitate the 
spread of religion and the improvement 
of social and professional life. 

3) To create organizations to defend 
and help the young workers in every 
respect. 

The J.O.C. insists on the necessity 
of prayer and of the Sacraments. Fur- 
thermore it takes every opportunity of 
impressing members with the value of 
conforming their daily lives to their 
divine destiny, thus working out their 
salvation by every action of their day. 

The J.O.C,’s prayer, approved by the 
Hierarchy, enunciates its program. It 
reads as follows: 

“O Lord Jesus, I offer You my day’s 
work, my labor, my trials, my joys and 
my sorrows. Teach me and all my fel- 
low-workers to think with You, and to 
live in union with You. 

“Grant me grace to love You with all 
my heart and to serve You with my 
whole strength. 

“May Your reign be established in the 
factory, in the workshop and in the 
office as well as in our homes. 

“May the souls of workers who are to- 
day often in danger, find refuge in 
Your grace. 

“And by the mercy of God, may the 
souls of the workers who die in the 
honorable discharge of their duties, rest 
in peace.” 

The prayer is followed by invocations 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and to 
Our Lady, Queen of the Apostles. 

There are, in Belgium, 2,204 pa- 
rochial sections consisting of 85,000 
young workers (boys and girls to- 
gether), or about 15% of the total num- 
ber of young working people of both 
sexes between 14 and 25 years of age, 
who are occupied in industry and com- 
merce, The parochial groups are united 
in 68 regional federations. Every pa- 
rochial section and every regional fed- 
eration must adapt the rules of the 
J.0.C. to the local and occupational re- 
quirements, 


The regional federations are grouped 
in four national federations, two for 
the Flemish-speaking districts and two 
for the French-speaking districts. 

Each linguistic area has a national 
federation for young men and another 
for young women. The national federa- 
tion for the young Flemish workers as 
well as that for the French-speaking 
workers (Walloons) has its headquar- 
ters in the same building. Their leaders 
work in strict cohesion. The same 
scheme has been adopted by the young 
women. The headquarters of both boys’ 
and girls’ federations are established 
in Brussels, but in different districts of 
the city. 

The two national federations, whence 
all orders are issued, keep in touch with 
the parochial sections through the re- 
gional federations, also through the 150 
“propagandists” who are paid either by 
the national or regional federations. 
The propagandists visit with systematic 
regularity the various parts of the coun- 
try to which they are appointed. Thus, 
we have unity of aim, of spirit and of 
method; also suppleness and adaptabil- 
ity of circumstances. 


INCE the J.O.C. is essentially a lay 

apostolic organization, it is affiliated 
to Catholic Action in Belgium, and 
a chaplain is appointed to each paro- 
chial section and to each federation. 
The office of the chaplain is important 
and one that requires great discretion. 
He instructs, inspires and advises. His 
function may be compared to that of 
the heart in the human body; although 
unseen, it is the center of vitality, on 
which the smallest cells depend. 

The chaplain’s task is to discover the 
young workers fit to become leaders 
and educators of the working-class. He 
must form them, help them on the lines 
and according to the methods of the 
J.0.C. By virtue of his office, he is a 
member of the directing committee 
whether parochial or regional. The 
chaplain approves of the list of mem- 
bers who are elected to constitute the 
parochial committee. This committee 
may be re-elected each year. 

The formation of the regional com- 
mittee is conducted on similar lines. 
Each of the four national committees, 
— J.0.C. and J.O.C.F. (boy and 
girl Walloons) and K.A.J. and V.K.A.]. 
(Flemish) — consists of a chap- 
lain general and priests appointed for 
each province (administrative division 
of the country), of the propagandist ap- 
pointed by the national federations and 
of regional delegates. 

The Very Rev. J. Cardijn, Honorary 
Canon of the Cathedral Chapter of Ma- 
lines (since 1929) was appointed Na- 
tional Chaplain by their Lordships, the 
Bishops of Belgium symbol 
of the unity of action in the country. 

The parochial sections hold several 
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meetings during the month. Members 
are formed for action; there are vis- 
its to working-class families, inquiries, 
and discussions about the activities 
of the J.O.C. The regional federa- 
tions hold meetings four times a year. 
These meetings are attended by the 
leaders and propagandists of the 
parochial sections. The reports of 
the sections are discussed. Every ef- 
fort is made to urge all members to ex- 
press their opinions on the agenda. 

In 1936, all sections in Belgium stud- 
ied the conditions of working-class 
families and the solution of their relig- 
ious problems. The results of these re- 
gional meetings are examined during 
a national study week held in one of 
the Catholic secondary schools. 

Besides this, the most promising 
members are given a three-day retreat 
each year. The response of the Jocists 
to these retreats and their spiritual ben- 
efits are such that priests who organize 
them consider them the most fruitful of 
their priestly functions. 

The J.0.C. has its own press. Six 
million copies of various periodicals 
were either sold or distributed in Bel- 
gium in 1936. During Lent, 1936, 
2,500,000 copies of a special paper were 
issued to all the workers inviting them 
to return to their Easter duty. All these 
papers were distributed by the Jocists 
who take this opportunity of getting 
into contact with workers. 

Public entertainments are held which 
are intended rather for educational pur- 
poses than for amusement. These are 
the chief means used by the J.O.C. to 
raise the mental culture, the religious 
and moral life of the young workers. 


S to the financial side, the J.O.C. 
is independent. It derives means 
from fees paid by members, by the sale 
of its periodicals, educative calendars, 
etc., and by organizing concerts. For 
instance, His Lordship, the Bishop of 
Lourdes (France), in March 1936, gave 
a lecture for the benefit of the J.O.C. 
in the most important Concert Hall of 
Brussels which has a seating accommo- 
dation for 2,100. Each department con- 
trives to increase the resources of the 
movement on business lines. 

The J.O.C. is not only a school; it 
supports its members by means of the 
diverse institutions which it has created. 
It advises and influences their choice 
of a career, inculcates habits of econ- 
omy, defends their interests whenever 
and however it may be necessary; it 
concerns itself with social work, such as 
the health of young workers, labor 
risks, etc., while directing its members 
towards the Christian Trade-Unions. 
The J.0.C. has also formed camps for 
the unemployed. 

The 300,000 workers who have passed 
through the ranks of the J.O.C. consti- 
tute the élite of the working-class and 
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Spain’s Wintered Oak 


(Alcazar) 
By Michael Earls, S. J. 


Attorr, afar, thy deed is deathless song. 

We venerate thy heart: we kiss thy name 

On guardian lists that hold the Cid in fame. 

With Roland, Arthur, Bayard, clear belong 

Thy sons and daughters—O the valorous throng!— 
The mangled towers, the splintered roofs proclaim 
Thy gleaming soul: how bright with patriot flame 
Thy hearths and altars through the storms of wrong! 
September woes have passed: thy oaken heart 
Survives the winter’s dark with hidden light: 
New leafage now awaits the springtime’s boon, 
To heal mankind with courage from thy heart: 
New saintdoms rise,—as that Loyola knight 
Marched on with broken leg from Pampelune. 








many of these are leaders in the relig- 
ious and social institutions of Belgaum. 

The results attained by the J.O.C. 
are due more especially to the intensive 
religious life and to the sacrifices made 
by the Jocists for the triumph of their 
movement. Many examples of generos- 

y and unselfishness can be found 
mong the Jocists. The J.O.C. has no 
martyrs in the strict sense of the word, 
but may count among its members many 
heroic souls who have done their duty 
to the end. 

For instance, a young worker who 
died of tuberculosis at the age of 21 
said: “I offer all my sufferings for the 
J.O.C. and when I am in Heaven, I 
will watch over all,” thus emulating 
Saint Thérése of Lisieux, made patron 
Saint of the J.O.C. by our Holy Father 
Pius XI. 

Another young worker, aged 25, 
wrote four months before his death: 
“Thus, with the Pope, I offer my hum- 
ble merits, that God may bless and pro- 
tect the young workers, that the eight 
hours of factory work be not to their 
spiritual and moral detriment . . .” 

In November, 1934, Canon Cardijn 
presented to our Holy Father, the Pope, 
a record of the privations undergone by 
the Jocists to obtain God’s blessing, for 
the celebration of the 10th anniversary 
of the foundation of the J.0.C. Between 
January and August 25, 1935, (Jubilee) 
33 young Jocists died offering up their 
sufferings for the J.O.C. 

Regarding the influence of the J.O.C. 
on the mass of workers, there are no 
statistics with regard to baptisms, of the 
numbers of people returning to their re- 
ligious duties and of conversions to the 
Faith. But the high esteem of the 


Hierarchy for the J.O.C. is a sufficien 
proof of the results achieved. 

On December 8, 1935, the Feast of 
the Immaculate Conception, His Lord- 
ship, the Bishop of Liége solemnly bap- 
tised Jocists in the ancient Church of 
St. James at Liége. This ceremony, by 
its pomp and the circumstances under 
which it was held, recalls the baptism 
of the catechumens on Holy Saturday 
in Rome. 

In 1935, Canon Cardijn told the 
Jocists to stop work in the factories at 
3 p. m. on Good Friday, for some min- 
utes, to show their gratitude to our Sa- 
viour. Father Cardijn’s order met with 
much opposition. In several factories 
the Jocists said their prayer privately, 
in others aloud, in some places the ma- 
chinery was stopped. In 1936, this pub- 
lic acknowledgment of Christ on Good 
Friday was extended to more work- 
shops and factories. 

Although it must be admitted that the 
mass of workers has not yet returned 
to the practise of the Faith, the J.O.C. 
has won sympathy and interest. On see- 
ing the work of the J.O.C. many work- 
ers exclaim: “If that is religion, it’s 
fine.” 

In a great number of cases, the J.O.C. 
has purified the atmosphere in factories. 
It has increased the security of work- 
ers by compelling owners to decrease 
risk of accidents. 

The J.O.C. has not limited its action 
to Belgium. In 1927 it began to work 
in the Communist suburbs of Paris. 
Now it has spread throughout France. 
On September 6, 1936, the Swiss J.O.C. 
held its first national Congress at Ge- 
neva. 

On August 25, 1935, the J.O.C. held 


THE *f SIGN 


its first International Congress jp 
Brussels to celebrate the tenth anniver. 
sary of its foundation. This Jubilee Ip. 
ternational Congress was attended by 
100,000 people, for the most part Joc. 
ists. There were Jocist representatives 
from France, Holland, Portugal, Switz. 
erland, Colombia, Canada, and the Bel. 
gian Congo. (The late Queen Astrid, 
victim of a tragic accident that very 
week, watched the ceremony from the 
Royal Palace window). 

The Congress was presided over by 
His Eminence Cardinal Van Roey, 
Archbishop of Malines. Present were 
the Apostolic Nuncio, Monsignor Mj- 
cara, His Eminence Cardinal Verdier, 
Archbishop of Paris, His Eminence 
Gonzalves Cerejeira, Cardinal-Patri- 
arch of Lisbon, His Lordship Bishep 
Myers representing His Excellency 
Archbishop Hinsley, of Westminster, 
the Bishops of Belgium, Mr. Van Zee. 
land, Prime Minister, and others of the 
highest rank. 

This Congress “is not only a date in 
the history of Belgium. It will stand out 
as a memorable date in the history of 
the Catholic Church.” This was the 
verdict of His Eminence Cardinal Cere- 
jeira. 

The Holy Father has given his au- 
gust approval to the J.O.C. He hopes 
it will extend by adapting itself to the 
varying situations in each country, 
conforming itself to the wishes of the 
bishops. 

In a letter addressed in the name of 
the Pope to Canon Cardijn, Cardinal 
Pacelli, Secretary of State, writes: 
“The J.O.C. aims at Christianizing 
working conditions through its organ- 
ization and its methods, which are ex- 
actly adapted to that purpose, with a 
view to gain to our Lord Jesus Christ 
the souls of the young workers the 
more easily. It is thus seen that the 
thought expressed by His Holiness 
Pius XI in the encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno: ‘the first apostles of the working 
men must themselves be workers’ has 
been well understood.” 


TATING, in January 1936, that the 

future was threatening, because 
of Bolshevism, our Holy Father added 
that few people are fully aware of 
the power of the diabolic zeal of those 
who are spreading Communism, but 
that he had confidence in the conquet- 
ing zeal of the Jocists. 

In a letter dated August 19, 1935, 
from Castel Gandolfo, to His Eminence 
Cardinal Van Roey, His Holiness Pius 
XI, wrote: “In thinking of the J.0.C. 
Congress on August 25, 1935, our heart 
exults with joy and rises gratefully to- 
wards God. . . . Stopping for an instant 
to-day, to survey the road already trod- 
den, and to consider the work already 
done, the J.O.C. cannot but recognize 
the power of God.. .” 
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Cathleen ni Houlthan 


Cathleen ni Houlihan Changes With a Changing World 


In THESE times when sea changes, 
and soul changes too, are being suffered 
everywhere, there stands out among 
them the change in Cathleen ni Houli- 
han. She is to many a collective name 
for the spirit of Ireland, just as Bri- 
tannia stands for the spirit of England 
and the gay lady in tricolor stands for 
France. Though long ago Aristophanes 
said the body is feminine and the soul 
masculine, it seems not to be so ac- 
cepted for nations. Just as a ship is 
always “she” so is it-with a country. 
And so Cathleen ni Houlihan, even to 
those who do not know why, represents 
Ireland. And in a changing world hers 
is the most noteworthy of changings. 

In the robust days when fruit and 
vegetables were being cast more or less 
accurately at the players who came from 
Ireland to show America the stage-craft 
of that land, the lives of its peasants, 
its demons and gods, she appeared now 
and then, sometimes a dim girl, some- 
times an old woman with no looks but 
much wit. In fact, in the programs, 
right after the cast of characters, one 
half expected to see the note, “Little 
gray shawls by Lady Gregory.” One 
might be sure of at least one in every 
play, and it was usually Cathleen who 
got the grayest and shabbiest. 

Even the steamship advertisements 
used her in this guise. For other lands 
there was a gay peasant or a sprightly 
lass in the posters: for Ireland there was 
the little gray woman who was sup- 
posed to personify her. Sometimes she 
sat beside a sod shanty and sometimes 
she didn’t even have the shanty. But 
always she was equipped with the little 
shawl and its sad fringe. Even the Free 
State imaged her thus. Sir John Lavery, 
who painted the design for it, used as 
model his wife, draped a shawl around 
her and asked her to assume a sorrow- 
ful expression, which the bills show her 
as doing. 

It has always seemed strange that 
this drooping old lady should betoken 
the spirit of Ireland, unless perchance 
it was a disguise and the old lady was 
fooling us all the time. Considering her 
present status, this may be close to the 
truth. For well we know the Irish can 
fight. No need to wait for the drop of 
the hat when they can see in your eye 
that you are going to drop it, or maybe 
it is only a wish fulfillment. 


By Katherine Cleveland 


However, individuals as nations boast 
two sides: one to make faces at the 
world with and one to show their chil- 
dren when they love them. So the other 
side of Ireland, the spiritual side, is 
gentle and dreaming and humble. 

A strange combination these Irish— 
boasting and humble, bitter and sweet, 
heads up before men and heads bent 
before God, through all the years of 
their triumphant beaten 
wonder they are invincible, and no won- 
der the sun of Empire which never sets 
suffers a temporary eclipse now and 
then when hit by something that seems 
a roaming star but turns out to be a 
bit of the old sod! 

Something has happened to Cathleen. 
She is a changed woman. The old tale 
of Rider Haggard comes to mind when 
cne witnesses this new Cathleen—the 
story of She-Who-Must-Be-Obeyed— 
who went into the fire as a worn-out 
old woman and emerged a _ glowing 
lovely girl. Something like this has hap- 
pened to Cathleen. 

This new Cathleen does not so much 
lament the sin of forgetting her prayers 
on Wednesday or losing her temper on 
Thursday or absent-mindedly eating a 
bit of beef on Friday. She puts her 
prayers into service for her country; 
she loses her temper in the cause of 
Ireland and feels righteous about it; 
she is so busy saving her land that she 
forgets to eat anything half the time. 
She puts her prayers into action and 
some of it no doubt is action that makes 
many wish the little old lady with the 
gray shawl were back again. 


| brag new Cathleen makes one feel that 
the winds that sweep Ireland come 
from far parts of the earth. The fact 
that they are so strong that they are 
likely to knock one down seems to her 


._ and her friends of little moment. One 


can always get up again and there is 
great strength to be won from a real- 
ization of one’s helplessness. 

In Yeats’ play, The Well of the 
Saints, there is still to be found the 
theory that it is well perhaps to be 
blind, to “feel the sun and hear the soft 
winds turning the little leaves about,” 
rather than torment our souls with the 
“sight of the gray days and the holy 
men and the dirty feet trampling the 
world.” 
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history. No . 


Of course there are two sorts of 
idealists—those who shrink into their 
dreams, the defeatists of the world, as 
are these Yeats people. Then there are 
the other dreamers—those who believe 
in dreams but face the world open-eyed 
and hurl the dreams back into its face 
if the need arises. Of this latter sort is 
the new Cathleen ni Houlihan, more and 
more exemplified in recent novels and 
plays. 

Before considering them, we might 
dwell a bit on the origin of the name. 
Why should Cathleen ni Houlihan stand 
for the spirit of Ireland anyway? Why 
this name and not Bridget or Mary? 
Stephen Gwynn writes in the Fort- 
nightly Review: “It is necessary to ex- 
plain to English readers that this is 
one of the names which poets in the 
eighteenth century used, to cloak in the 
guise of love songs their forbidden pas- 
sion for Ireland. Sha na Vocht or Poor 
Woman was another of these names.” 


EIRDRE of the Sorrows was an- 

other of her names, in her pagan 
aspect. Dark Rosaleen is another—and 
the poet who addressed her by this name 
in her saddest hours besought her “not 
to sigh, not to weep,” for 

“Over sands, over dews, I shall fly 

to your weal, 

Your holy delicate hands shall 

girdle me with steel, 
My Dark Rosaleen.” 

Many have known her under these 
various names. She is poetry and poli- 
tics, faith and works as well. Sometimes 
she is only one of them, sometimes all 
of them together. The songs sung to 
her find their best accompaniment in 
the harp which, as A.E. puts it, “has 
but three notes and after sleep and 
laughter the last sound is of weeping.” 

In these more modern days when Ire- 
land dares again to say that her sons 
and daughters love their land, Yeats has 
written a little play which faintly fore- 
shadows the Cathleen of Francis Stuart 
and Kathleen Pawle and Padraic Pearse 
and others. The scene is a cottage of 
the Gillane family. Michael, elder son 
of the house, is to be married. His young 
brother Patrick comes in with a tale of 
a poor old woman he passed on the 
road, and a bit later she herself comes 
stumbling in. 

“T have travelled very far,” she says 
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in answer to their kind questions. “Few 
have travelled as far as myself. Some- 
times my feet are very tired and my 
hands are tired and there is still no 
quiet in my heart. When the people see 
me quiet they think old age has come 
on me and all the stir gone out of me. 
But when the trouble is on me I must 
be talking to my friends.” 

While Michael stares at her fasci- 
natedly, she tells of the men who have 
died for love of her. Sorry for the poor 
soul with her wandering mind, they 
)ffer her food, a bit of money, but she 
does not want money or food. “If any- 
one wants to help me he must give him- 
self, he must give me all.” 

Michael asks what are her hopes. 
“The hope of getting my beautiful fields 
back, the hope of putting the stranger 
ut of my house.” She has those who 
will help her, she is going to meet them 
\nd then she goes to the door and 
Michael, shaking off his parents’ re- 
straining hands, his bride’s appeals, 
starts after her. 


now. 


UT fhe old woman turns to warn 

him. “It is a hard service they 
take that help me. Many that are red- 
cheeked will be pale-cheeked. Many that 
have been free to walk the hills will be 
sent to walk in strange countries.” And 
then she is gone. As in a dream Michael 
runs past his weeping bride, his parents, 
and rushes after her. In a moment young 
Patrick runs in again to tell of the boys 
hurrying down the street to the ships 
to join the French. Old Peter asks Pat- 
trick did he see an old woman go out 
the gate when he came in. Patrick says 
ne but he saw “a young girl and she 
had the walk of a queen.” 

It was Yeats, the author of this glow- 
ing conception of Cathleen, who once 
wrote: “The renewal of belief that is the 
great movement of our time, will more 
and more liberate the arts from their 
age and leave them more and more free 
to lose themselves in beauty.” It is truly 
an exquisite definition. The modern con- 
ception of Ireland’s children as en- 

isaged by Francis Stuart has its basis 

in such an idea, but it has also the 
necessity of using poetry not merely as 
such, for its own sake, but also for har- 
nessing the poetry to facts and making 
it carry them. 

Still right on deck, but no longer hid- 
ing under the shawl of the older Cath- 
leen is this newer one. In Stuart’s 
Pidgeon Irish there is a Catherine who 
practically everything in sight 
which can contribute to her idea of 
saving the world—which of course 
means the individuals which make up 
that world. She talks a prose that is the 
poetry of a nationalism which is reach- 
ing for the greater nationalism of the 
soul 

“The war won't last forever,” says 
someone, and Catherine answers prac- 


runs 


tically, “the world won’t either.” She 
calls Ireland a “sanctuary from super- 
civilization.” Very different is she from 
the woman who gloomed into the ashes 
and wailed sadly but sweetly to priests 
and lay folk alike. 

Yet, interestingly enough, it is her 
confessor who especially lauds her. For 
she remains a good Catholic, not always 
perhaps in the small exactness of the 
Faith, but in its larger reaches where 
her understanding is at home. She 
speaks of her name-saint of Sienna as 
“a martyr of desire,” and she explains 
that the way to save Ireland and the 
world from being engulfed is by being 
engulfed by suffering oneself, for, as 
she puts it logically, “the Faith was kept 
first by the martyrs, and the military 
victories which guarded it later did 
more harm than good.” 

So the time had come, she felt, when 
we must go back to plain martyrdoms 
of one sort or another and leave the ma- 
chine guns of earth, and level the walls 
of hate with the trumpets of love and 
sacrifice and suffering. The hero is 
warned that Catherine is pulling him 
into difficulties, into possible death, but 
her eyes are deep and her ashen hair 
lovely. The result is that the young hero 
is disgraced for plotting against the ex- 
isting order of government. 

We are not just sure what has been 
saved for Ireland through all this, but 
there is the clear feeling that it does 
not matter, that though one thing has 
failed, another will succeed because the 
spirit lives. And, curiously enough, the 
deaths, the humility, the occasionally 
fantastic quality of it all, make one feel 
that each separate incident will one day 
become part of a great final victory, 
that every bit of guerrilla sniping at hate 
and greed and selfishness will aid that 
final victory. 

In Try the Sky is another symbolic 
Cathleen ni Houlihan, named Carlotta, 
a girl from Vienna aflame with the love 
of Ireland. When hurt in a Nazi search, 
shot while she and her betrothed are 
shielding a man who has come to them 
for refuge, José, the betrothed, sud- 
denly feels how blood is the most 
precious thing in the whole dark world. 
And he hears her murmur as if she 
guessed his thought “I offer my blood 
for us.” 


HEN she was better she tried to 

explain to José that she was not 
being theatrical. “The first time I got 
hurt everything was altered for me. 
Ever since I have been tortured by the 
sense of suffering in the world.” And 
José could understand that “there is a 
wounding made by love and fanning 
love to flame.” One dared not try to 
save anything or anyone for oneself. 
One must be ready to sacrifice anything 
and anyone—and then they and oneself 
too would be free. 


THE “+f SIGN 


The Colored Dome has another Cath- 
leen, this time named Tully, a widow 
with a child she adores. It is the loving 
him and leaving him for Ireland’s sake 
that shows us another side of Cathleen 
ni Houlihan. Gary Delea, bored with 
his work in a Dublin office, tired Of 
wasted evenings, meets her and learns 
that this lovely girl is the leader, almost 
legendary, of an Irish revolutionary 
movement, unknown to the government, 
hardly known by name. He falls in love 
with her, as men always fall in love with 
Cathleen, when they understand even 
dimly who and what she is. It is often 
to their physical and emotional hurt but 
usually to their soul’s weal. 

Tully fills Gary with the desire to 
take upon himself the little sordid piti- 
fulness of the world—an identification 
with other men that makes him lose 
identification with himself. In time she 
makes him so strong in denial that he 
can turn away even from her to the 
acceptance of stupid little sufferings, re- 
membering the meaning of St. Francis’ 
perfect joy when he was turned empty- 
handed and with curses from some 
house, remembering young St. Therese 
and her prayer, “give me martyrdom of 
soul and body—or give me both.” And 
the book ends with him on a prisoner’s 
bench, facing quietly a future that would 
consist only of sharing the “little lu- 
dicrous tragedies of the world.” 


ONQUEST of country and of the 

world, through conquest of selfi— 
this is the newer Cathleen. Victory for 
Ireland—but through the conquest first 
of the individual soul. 

The recent novel by Kathleen Pawle, 
We In Captivity, contains Cathleen as 
heroine but not as actual participant. In 
the background she waits as those who 
love her pass before her to death and 
disgrace, while she hopes for freedom 
and dreams of peace. Padraic Pearse, 
like Shelley in his wild poetic dreams 
that have an essential sanity at their 
base, is the mover of the rebellion. The 
terrible events of Easter Week, 1918, 
are chronicled. 

A Catholic college, here called Roch- 
enoire, is the background and priests 
and boys are the important people ot 
the action. The trial is in the soul of a 
boy who is half English, half Irish, and 
who, though a Rochenoire student, feels 
a duty towards England. He enlists for 
the War, only to find himself sent to 
Ireland and eventually pitted against his 
own best friend and classmate. 

And yet for all the talk of religion 
there is a difference here. It is that,so 
many of these boys go beyond Catholi- 
cism, back to the pre-Christian traditions, 
to a desire to make their land great,,as 
it was in the days of the mighty war- 
riors of antiquity and tradition. There 
is almost a touch of the Nazi ideas of 
Thor and Woden in this passion for the 
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ancient, the pre-Christian, the warring 
conquerors of old. Sometimes it is 
hardly a Christian Cathleen. 

- It is not quite fair, however, to give 
the impression that this is the tenor of 
the book. It is only that it breaks 
through now and then, disquietingly, 
along with a resentment that youth 
should die before life and love have had 
their chance. And when Miss Pawle 
writes of young Ignatius as a Child of 
Mary we have the old realities again. 
“That was the way it went with the 
young men of Ireland. The Queen of 
Angels walked with Cathleen ni Houl:- 
han and Dark Rosaleen wore the Morn- 
ing Star upon her breast. Seven swords 
pierced the heart of Holy Mary and 
seven swords pierce the heart of Deirdre 
of the Sorrows. To one the jewelled city 
of Heaven; to the other the Land of 
the Young. And none may choose be- 
tween the two, for apple blossom is 
strong as myrrh and being so, love of 
Ireland is as the love of God. And that 
being the way of it he was Child of 
Mary and Volunteer.” 

So long as the spirit of warlike en- 
deavor is used only to save Ireland and 
make her free, so far is it safe to make 
use of the pre-Christian Deirdre. But 
after all it is that profound humbleness, 
that fact that “they went into battle but 
they always fell” that gives Ireland a 
different importance from that of other 
lands fighting for freedom. 

When Padraic Pearse says, “The Irish 
people are asleep, and some of us must 


die to wake them up,” we feel a ter- 
rible truth, and when, in his haunting 
play The Singer, he tries to explain the 
motives of idealism and sacrifice as “love 
and pity but no bitterness,” and says 
“one man can free a people as one Man 
redeemed the world”—then we feel on 
safe ground again. So long as the pagan 
tales remain merely tales, all is well, for 
Ireland’s future is surety dependent on 
the Cross and not on the ancient pagan 
swords. 

In The Singer a neighbor thinks it a 
foolish thing to go into a fight when 
it is four score against four thousand, 
but the Singer, through whom Pearse 
speaks his own thoughts, says scornfully, 
“And so it is a foolish thing. Do you 
want us to be wise?” And, most im- 
portant speech of all, he says to a 
doubter, “At all events we have no proof 
that spiritual truths are illusory whereas 
we know that the world is.” 

It is when Cathleen demands their 
lives for her freedom—either their lives 
in actuality or their lives lived in her 
service, in poverty, in disgrace perhaps, 
but also in spiritual love and delight— 
that there is the reality that is Ireland’s 
gift to the world. 


OME of the modern novels ignore 

Cathleen. Kate O’Brien’s powerful 
book Under My Cloak, and Holy Ire- 
land by Norah Hoult are examples. 
Here all faith is a mere irksome duty 
or at best a narrow interference with 
the current of daily life. These plots 


The Great Specta 


By Francis Shea, C. P. 


THE Passion of Christ was planned and intended 
by God to be a great spectacle or show which 
would engage the attention of men. 


Tax Pastors of the Church, under the 
inspiring leadership of our Holy Father 
the Pope, are making special efforts to 
preserve their flocks from one particu- 
larly poisonous pasture—the theater. 
They have exhorted and commanded the 
faithful to keep away from indecent and 
morally dangerous shows on both stage 
and screen, especially the latter, and to 
do all in their power to have them 
eliminated. A noticeable improvement 
in the quality of motion pictures has 
been accomplished, but their efforts to 
achieve even a more complete victory 
for decency have not slackened. Their 
zeal and the conditions which call it 
forth bring to mind the testimony of 
‘Solomon that “nothing under the sun 
is new.” There were Christians even in 
the early centuries who indulged in the 
pagan pleasures of the obscene theater 
and the brutalizing ampitheatre. And 


there were zealous Pastors who pointed 
out in strong language the corrupting 
influence of these amusements. 

About the beginning of the third cen- 
tury Tertullian, a priest of Carthage, 
wrote a treatise on “Shows”, De Spec- 
taculis, in which he condemns _ those 
Christians who attended them, contrary 
to the profession they made at baptism 
of renouncing all the pomps of the devil. 
Down to the thirteenth chapter he 
proves “in how many different ways 
the sin of idolatry clings to the shows 
in respect to their origins, their titles, 
their equipments, their places of cele- 
bration and their arts.” In the fifteerth 
chapter he begins his second argument 
and goes on to describe how a Chris- 
tian, whom, “God has enjoined to deal 
calmly, gently, quietly, and peacefully 
with the Holy Spirit” should avoid 
those spectacles which excite only the 
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happen to be laid in Ireland but they are 
not the continuing Ireland; they merely 
chronicle the emotions and passions of 
human beings enmeshed in love and hate 
and death. These people do not die for 
causes or live for them either. They live 
their days and their little lives are 
finally rounded by a sleep. But, as 
Pearse said, some must die to wake the 
others—and Cathleen ni Houlihan would 
probably add, to save the others. For, 
indifferent or eager, they are all her 
children. 

Yeats, whose work alternates between 
a pagan and a Christian Cathleen, has 
written a brief play called The Countess 
Cathleen, about a woman of wealth who 
gave all she had to the poor and of how 
finally the remains of her great pos- 
sessions were stolen by demons. Then 
she sold her soul to the demons to get 
more money for her starving people. 
But she is saved from perdition because 
God judges the intention rather than the 
deed. So is it with all who believe that 
broken aims are better than no aims. 

Cathleen ni Houlihan is not merely 
a spirit nor merely a body: she uses the 
body for the soul to ascend by, as those 
of her children who understand her make 
clear in their writings. And there is a 
great importance to these modern books 
of which she is the heroine, importance 
to the personal soul and the national 
soul and the world soul. For the charm 
of Ireland and her necessity among na- 
tions is that her microscopic rebellions 
are of a macroscopic value, 


cle 


lowest passions of human nature—rage, 
grief, rivalry, impurity, brutality—all 
venting themselves in licentious speech 
and frenzied gestures. “How monstrous 
it is’, he says, “to go from God’s 
Church to the devil’s—from the sky to 
the sty, as they say; to raise your hands 
to God and then to weary them in the 
applause of an actor; out of the mouth 
from which you uttered ‘Amen’ over the 
Holy Thing, to give witness in a gladia- 
tor’s favor; to cry ‘forever’ to any one 
else but God and Christ.” 

In his constructive argument he pro- 
poses the many and exquisite pleasures 
which God has provided and which they 
may contemplate in the truths of Faith. 
“These are the pleasures, these the spec- 
tacles that befit Christian men—holy, 
everlasting, free.” It is practically an 
exhortation to what is called today 
meditation. And then he reminds them, 
“Tf the literature of the stage delight 
you, we have literature in abundance 
of our own; plenty of verses, sentences, 
songs, proverbs, and these not fabulous, 
but true; not tricks of art, but plain 
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realities. Would you have also fighting 
and wrestling? Well, of these there is 
no lacking and they are not of slight 
iccount. Behold unchastity overcome by 
chastity, perfidy slain by faithfulness, 
cruelty stricken by compassion, impru- 
lence thrown into the shade by mod- 


esty, these are the contests we have 
ng us and in these we win our 
crowns.” Finally, the genius of the 


is revealed in the concluding 
words of the chapter: “Would you have 
something of blood too? You have 


Christ’s.” 


Prologue 

a matter for regret that this 
great writer did not pursue the subject 
in detail and draw attention to the fact 
that the Passion of Christ was planned 
and intended by God to be a Spectacle, 
a Show that would engage the atten- 
tion of redeemed humanity and bring 
about, not only the exclusion of sinful 
and suggestive discourses but 
also the avoidance of those insinuating 
pleasures which lead to sin. The first 
act in the drama of Redemption was the 
Fall of Man, and the whole scene may 
be described in the one word “Insinua- 
tion,’—the gliding of a Serpent into 
Paradise and the insidious suggestions 
directed to the eye and the ear. It was 
the first use of disguise, the art of the 
theater; it was the first seductive ap- 
peal made by Satan to gain admittance 
to the citadel of the soul. 

There was Tragedy—the sad ending 
of God’s loving plan for man’s happi- 
ness, the woeful beginning of all human 
misfortune. There was Comedy—the 
blasphemous beginning of hellish laugh- 
ter and diabolic triumph over God and 
man, confirmed and carried on through 
the centuries by deceitful appeals to 
sight and hearing. “The eye is not filled 
with seeing, neither is the ear filled with 
hearing,” says the Preacher, who knew 
by experience how the soul is entan- 
gled, enslaved and destroyed. But with 
the dramatic unities of time, place and 
action still intact, God spoke the pro- 
logue to the second Act in the Drama 
of Redemption—a Tragedy in which the 
Hero will descend to depths of anguish 
and pain never fathomed by mortal 
man; a Comedy in which the original 
deceiver by his own trickery will be 
made the object of everlasting laughter 
and ridicule. 


It is 


scenes 


Rehearsals 

In his book On the Flesh of Christ 
Tertullian gives expression to a striking 
thought in explaining the theophonies, 

manifestations of God, in the Old 
Testament. “Christ . . . was even then 
rehearsing how to converse with and 
liberate and judge the human race in 
the habit of a flesh which as vet was not 
born, because it did not yet mean to 
die until both its nativity and mortality 
previously announced.” The 


were 


thought has a better and wider appli- 
cation to our subject. God’s purpose in 
regard to the Passion of Christ is 
shown in the fact that He foretold it, 
not only by word of mouth through the 
prophets, but also by types, figures, 
scenes evident to the eye—in a word, 
rehearsals. Innocent Abel, patient Noe, 
priestly Melchisedech, obedient Abra- 
ham, humble Isaac among the person- 
ages; the tree of life, the rod of Moses, 
the manna from heaven, the brazen ser- 
pent among things, were all preliminary 
scenes arranged to give dramatic inten- 
sity and clear meaning to the climax of 
the Act on Calvary. 

But these were only mortal men and 
temporary things. What is more im- 
portant and significant is the positive 
command of God in regard to the ob- 
servance of the Passover. Here was a 
drama all complete with characters, ac- 
tion, dialogue and chorus. Under the 
strictest penalties God commanded the 
Jews to enact it in detail every year. 
Through eye and ear God taught man 
to remember and acknowledge His 
Power and Goodness, while at the same 
time He set the stage for the grand 
climax of His Self-revelation in the 
Drama of Calvary. 


The Spectacle 

What is more obvious in the life of 
Jesus than His purpose of making His 
Death a public spectacle? Three at- 
tempts were made on His life and each 
failed because He did not choose to 
perish by the word in obscure Bethle- 
hem, nor to expire at the foot of a cliff 
in far-off Nazareth, nor to fall under 
bruising stones in the confines of the 
Temple. “As Moses lifted up the ser- 
pent in the desert, so must the Son of 
Man be lifted up.” (John 3:14). “When 
you shall have lifted up the Son of Man, 
then shall you know that I am He,” 
(John 8:38) your Messias, the Son of 
God. 

To the same Evangelist it was given 
to know why the sceptre passed from 
Juda and why the Jews were made sub- 
ject to Roman rule. In the trial before 
Pilate, “the Jews therefore said to Him: 
It is not lawful for us to put any man 
to death; that the word of Jesus might 
be fulfilled, which He said, signifying 
what death He should die.’ (John 18: 
31-32). The whole history of Jewish 
subjugation to Rome was in the purpose 
of God to prevent Jesus from dying 
under any Jewish mode of punishment. 
He was to be delivered up to Gentile 
authority and to be condemned to 
Roman crucifixion. At the cross-road, 
in the open country, on a hill, raised 
upon a Cross, a central Figure, before 
all Jerusalem and the vast crowds as- 
sembled for the Feast, where all could 
look upon Him and hear Him in the 
throes of His Agony—this was the place 
and the scene pre-ordained to effect 


THE *f SIGN 


man’s redemption, St. Luke’s Gospel in 
Latin describes it in one word—S pee- 
taculum, the same word used by Tertul- 
lian in his treatise De Spectaculis. It 
was a Spectacle upon which was fixed 
the attention of devils, men, angels and 


God. 


Tragedy 

It was a tragedy with which no other 
bears comparison—the Son of God, not 
in disguise but in the reality of a true 
humanity, enduring betrayal, desertion, 
loneliness, frustration, hatred, pain, 
mockery, dereliction and death. A Trag- 
edy in which the Victim utters such 
Divine words of forgiveness, promise, 
love, friendship, pleading, resignation, 
peace and triumph. A Tragedy so great 
that one might expect to find Christians 
burdened with a sense of shame for 
having shed tears for a cause less than 
the woes and sufferings of Christ; a 
Tragedy that might well make Chris- 
tians consider as grotesque and ridicu- 
lous—even blasphemous and abhorrent 
where they are sinful—the emotions 
aroused by the artificial tragedies of the 
modern theater. 

What would St. Paul have said or 
written of these things, when from his 
horrified soul there burst such a vigor- 
ous protest against a less evident evil? 
The Judaizers among the convert Chris- 
tians at Galatia insisted on the observ- 
ance of circumcision and other cere- 
monies of the Old Law. Provided they 
held to the Faith he preached to them, 
what harm was there in these rites, this 
pageantry of the Mosaic Law, to which 
they were accustomed, which held for 
them so many sacred memories of the 
past, which by the contrast between the 
figure and the fulfillment might even 
benefit them? But the keen eye of the 
Apostle discerned the danger, the fatal 
tendency of this show which belonged 
to former things. 

It was distracting them from the 
Image of Jesus Crucified, obscuring the 
real nature and purpose of His Sacrifice 
and making void its fruits. They were 
falling into a state of hypnotic oblivion 
to all these things and they must be 
aroused by sharp and piercing words: 
“Senseless Galatians, who hath _be- 
witched you that you should not obey 
the Truth, before whose eyes Jesus 
Christ hath been set forth crucified 
among you?” Even things that have 
the appearance of holiness must be ruth- 
lessly eliminated when they turn the 
eyes of men away from the sight of 
the Crucified Christ, displayed on Cal- 
vary and set forth in apostolic preach- 
ing. The text might well serve as a 
slogan to awaken consciences today to 
the dangers of the modern theater, lest” 
the Cross of Christ for them should be 
made void. If through eye and ear, using 
disguise and suggestion, Satan deceived 
man in original innocence, fallen hu- 
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manity, even though redeemed by 
Christ, has much to fear in a place and 
under influences which all history, 
pagan and Christian, proves to be a 
special domain for the activity of the 
devil. 


Comedy 

“For this purpose,” says St. John, 
“the Son of God appeared, that He 
might destroy the works of the devil” 
(John 3:8). And the works of the devil 
are lies, “for he is a liar and the father 
thereof,” said Jesus. “He was a mur- 
derer from the beginning and he stood 
not in the truth, because the truth is 
not in him” (John 8:44). Through lies 
he became the prince of this world and 
he held his kingdom until Jesus pro- 
nounced his doom. “Now is the judg- 
ment of this world, now shall the prince 
of this world be cast out. And I, if J 
be lifted up from the earth will draw 
all things to Myself.” (John 12:31). 

The Drama of Calvary is the Comedy 
of the devil’s downfall—a point which 
the medieval Passion Plays never failed 
to emphasize. According to the teach- 
ing of Fathers and theologians, Satan, 
though he recognized and was. tor- 
mented by the holiness of Christ, was 
ignorant of His Divinity. Being the re- 
lentless enemy of all good, he resolved 
to destroy Him. He put into the heart 
of Judas the resolve to betray his Mas- 
ter. And when Jesus was apprehended, 
he brought into play all the weapons 
of his warfare, all the craft and deceit 
of his nature. He so aroused the pas- 
sions of men that by lies and hypocrisy, 
half-truths and sinister suggestions, by 
the buffoonery of a king and the cow- 
ardice of a governor and the frenzy of 
a mob, he accomplished the condemna- 
tion of the Son of God. Never in the 
history of the world, did hell boil and 
seethe with such rage; never since the 
fall of man was there such gloating in 
hell. But when Jesus bowed His Head 
in death, Satan knew the truth—he had 
overreached himself and brought about 
his own destruction, because that Death 
wrought the Salvation of the world. 

All his cunning was a stupid blunder 
which will forever torment his proud 
spirit and subject him to unending 
shame and confusion. He stands as the 
most comic and ludicrous figure in all 
creation. “For this sight,” says a mystic 
to whom God revealed this truth, “I 
laughed mightily and that made them to 
laugh that were about me, and their 
laughing was a liking to me. I thought 
that I would that all Christians had seen 
as I saw and then would they all laugh 
with me . . . For I understood that we 
may laugh in comforting of ourselves 
and joying in God for that the devil 
is,overcome.” 

There is unending delight, a divine 
laughter of pure enjoyment in the con- 
templation of Divine Wisdom as re- 


vealed in ise Passion of Christ. Not 
only did God allow the devil’s malice 
to rebound on himself in the humbling 
of his pride, He also caused him to be 
unmasked and known for what he is— 
an envious, malicious, pitiless spirit of 
evil. In the Passion of Christ he was 
stripped of all disguise, subterfuge, 
fraud and artifice by which he tempts 
and enslaves the souls of men. Through 
his fury and malevolence he excited the 
mob to cry for the crucifixion of Jesus, 
a most shameful and painful death. But 
he lost his power to seduce souls 
through fair promises and beguiling ex- 
cuses. Never can he deceive those who 
look on the Tree of the Cross, for there 
is the simple, shining, penetrating 
Truth, teaching the malice of sin, the 
Justice of God, the reality of hell, the 
Mercy of Christ, the Fatherhood of 
Ged, the hope of pardon. Liar and mur- 
derer, he has been overcome by the 
Crucified Christ, Who is Truth and 
Life. 

This is the joyful aspect of the Drama 
of Calvary which St. Paul described in 
words that made so eloquent a preacher 
as St. Chrysostom exclaim: “Never has 
he spoken so magnificentiy !” “And you, 
when you were dead in your sins... 


(God) hath quickened together with 
Him (Christ), forgiving you all of- 


fences, blotting out the handwriting of 
the decree that was against us, which 
was contrary to us. And He hath taken 
the same out of the way, fastening it 
to the Cross. And despoiling principali- 
ties and powers, He hath exposed them 
confidently in open show, trinmphing 
over them in Himself.” (Col. 2:13-15). 


Lasting Impressions 

All that can move the heart and de- 
light the mind is found in the Passion 
of Christ. The Mystic, quoted above, 
was an anchoress of the fourteenth cen- 
tury—Dame Juliana by name. Enclosed 
within the walls of her anchorhold, she 
had at the age of thirty, during a mor- 
tal illness, a vision of Jesus Crucified 
which lasted for a few hours. She re- 
covered and during the twenty years 
that followed, she found new meanings 
and more profound depths in that Mys- 
tery of Sorrow and Joy. It is a Spec- 
tacle that might well absorb the whole 
mind in this twentieth century. And it 
is suggested today that the faithful turn 
to the contemplation of Christ’s Passion 
as a motive to keep their pledge, their 
promise of shunning the unholy spec- 
tacles which give new victories to Satan 
and which defeat the purpose of Christ’s 
Death. 

It may happen again as in the case 
of a Servant of God who received great 
light on this truth. Being one day in 
church, he heard through the open 
doors and windows the trumpets and 
applause which announced the arrival 
of a foreign prince. There was color, 
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gayety, pageantry, music—all the ap- 
peals of pleasant sound and unusual 
sight. The cords of Adam drew him to 
go outside to join the gay multitude and 
to enjoy the spectacle. As he rose to 
follow the impulse, his eye fell upon a 
large crucifix above the tabernacle. He 
paused, looked, and was changed. Here 
is the greatest Spectacle ever displayed 
before the eyes of men. From the depths 
of his grateful heart came the prayer: 
“O Lord, God, my Redeemer, I thank 
Thee for allowing me to behold Thy 
Image.” 

Kneeling in devout meditation before 
Jesus Crucified, it may be granted to us 
to see how insignificant is the pomp 
of any earthly sight and how privileged 
we are to view the Spectacle which 
prophets and kings and all peoples for 
four thousand years desired to see, and 
which angels and saints and all the 
elect will contemplate for an ageless 
eternity. 


The Hero's Final Triumph 


As yet the Drama of Redemption is 
not completed. There remains the final 
Act when the heavens will be rolled 
back like a curtain and the trumpet of 
the angel will summon the audience, 
and, preceded by the heavenly court, the 
triumphant Christ will make His ap- 
pearance in the centre of the world’s 
stage to perform His role of Judge be- 
fore delivering up the Kingdom to God 
the Father. “How vast a spectacle then 
bursts upon the eye,” exclaims Tertul- 
lian, in the last chapter of his treatise 
On Shows. “What there excites my ad- 
miration? What my derision? Which 
sight gives me joy? Which causes me 
exultation ?” Briefly he glances at illus- 
trious monarchs who received divine 
honors, governors of provinces who 
raged against the followers of Christ, 
philosophers who taught monstrous er- 
rors; he sees trembling poets, loud- 
voiced tragedians, play-actors, chariot- 
eers, wrestlers, all in torment. 

But, even then he says, “I shall not 
care to attend to such ministers of sin 
in my eager wish to fix a gaze insatia- 
ble on those whose fury vented itself 
upon the Lord.” “This,” I shall say, 
“this is that carpenter’s or hireling’s 
son, that Sabbath breaker, that devil- 
possessed! This is He whom you pur- 
chased from Judas! This is He whom 
you struck with reed and fist, whom 
you contemptuously spat upon, to whom 
you gave gall and vinegar to drink! 
This is He whom the disciples stole 
away that it might be said: He is risen 
again! What quaestor or priest in his 
munificence will bestow on you the 
favor of seeing and exulting in such 
things as these? And yet even now, we 
in a measure have them by faith in the 
picturings of imagination.” 

It is a noble and eloquent page from 
the pen of a great writer. 








Are Irish Martyrs Forgotten? . 


T HIS is a query which must surely 
have occurred to many who scan the long 
list of English beati and turning to the 
Irish scroll find thereon engraved but a 
single name, Blessed Oliver Plunkett. 

The problem is at first sight most per- 
plexing since England, despite her noble 
role of “witness,” fell from the Faith 
where Ireland stood firm in the face of 
poverty, persecution, torture and death; 
her agony was protracted, the martyr- 
dom of a nation rather than of indi- 
viduals. This very fact complicates the 
task of a postulator. 

In England a trial of sorts was always 
granted the accused and, however spe- 
cious the charges preferred, an impartial 
posterity could clearly see that sentence 
was really passed for the crime of the 
Catholic Faith. The same holds good 
in the case of Blessed Oliver Plunkett 
who was brought to England and ac- 
corded the travesty of a trial for alleged 
complicity in the imaginary Popish Plot. 

In Ireland matters were quite differ- 
ent, being complicated by the political 
situation; under Cromwell massacres be- 
came wholesale and it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish cases where death was inflicted 
for religion only from those where mere 
“Trishry” was considered crime sufficient. 

In the main, however, the Irish Mar- 
tyrs fall into distinct groups, and it is pos- 
sible to consider these cases a little more 
clearly. To one category belong men 
like Patrick O’Hely, the Bishop of Mayo, 
and Conor O’Rourke, both Friars Minor 
executed by President Drury after cruel 
and prolonged tortures in 1579. These 
men and others like them were frankly 
opposed to the English rule in Ireland 
and endeavored to obtain help from con- 
tinental powers to aid in its overthrow. 
O’Hely took an active part in politics as 
a supporter of Sir James Fitzmaurice; 
from the English point of view he merited 
death as a rebel ten times over, though it 
is significant that the actual condemna- 
tion took place for his refusal of the Oath 
of the Queen’s Supremacy. Fitzmaurice 
and his companions regarded their enter- 
prise in the light of a Crusade; Gregory 
XIII blessed their banner and granted the 
same indulgences as were usually ac- 
corded to Crusaders. 

To quite a different category belongs 
their contemporary, Primate Richard 
Creagh, who after hairbreadth escapes 
from Dublin Castle and the Tower of 
London was recaptured and died in the 
Tower after long years of imprisonment. 


By O. MacNamara 


Creagh by birth belonged to the Anglo- 
Irish of the garrison towns (Limerick). 
He was an upholder of English civil 
rule, disliked the native chieftains and 
had no sympathies with national politi- 
cal aspirations. Richard Creagh was 
essentially a scholar and a man of peace; 
his great desire was to reconcile con- 
flicting parties and to further the cause 
of education in Ireland. So far as tem- 
poral matters went he was prepared to 
accord an almost servile allegiance to 
the Queen and her administrators. 
Nevertheless, meek and loyal as he was, 
Creagh would not flinch on the matter 
of the Royal Supremacy. He could have 
obtained freedom, honors and more 
tangible rewards had he agreed to con- 
secrate the Queen’s schismatic bishops. 
On the Continent and among con- 
temporaries he was famed for learning 
and greatly esteemed for sanctity; his 
sufferings chained in a dark and filthy 
dungeon were lingering and unspec- 
tacular ; some writers allege that his end 
was hastened by poison. 


ERMOT O’HURLEY, Archbishop 
of Cashel, left Ireland in his boyhood 
and most of his life was spent in academic 
pursuits at Louvain and Reims. His con- 
secration as Archbishop and appoint- 
ment to the Irish Mission somewhat late 
in life could only be paralleled were some 
learned professor whose days had passed 
in the academic seclusion of some Old 
World university town suddenly ordered 
to pursue an active apostolic career in 
Soviet Russia. 

O’Hurley’s luggage and Bulls of ap- 
pointment fell into the hands of Govern- 
ment officials at Waterford, though he 
had taken the precaution of traveling 
separately and himself landing near 
Drogheda. For a few weeks he pursued 
his ministry, but his speech and appear- 
ance after prolonged residence abroad 
must have made him a marked man; in 
a short time he was captured. 

The Lord Justices, Loftus (Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin) and Wallop, were 
determined on his condemnation unless 
he could be persuaded to bring repute to 
their administration by accepting the 
Royal Supremacy. They tried every 
possible means but without success; and 
their endeavors to find evidence of po- 
litical activity on the part of the prisoner 
failed utterly. O’Hurley denied the 
charge and the Justices could find no 
shadow of evidence. 
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The torture known as “the boots” was 
applied to the Archbishop. His legs 
were cased in a large pair of leather 
boots filled with fat and other inflam. 
mable matter to which a light was ap- 
plied. The agony was exquisite but 
though pieces of flesh fell from the 
prisoner’s limbs and he at length swooned 
from the pain no words but those of 
prayer fell from his lips. Loftus and 
Wallop were furious at the failure of 
their schemes, and determined that the 
prisoner should not escape their ven- 
geance (they were shortly to retire from 
office and to be succeeded by Ormond, 
known to be favorable to O'Hurley), 
He was hurried to execution one sum- 
mer morning in 1584 and hanged with 
wattles near the site of the present 
Stephen’s Green. 

This sketch must not be closed with- 
out an allusion to Peter Talbot, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, cousin and contem- 
porary of Blessed Oliver Plunkett. Here 
we are once again in the realm of politi- 
cal activity, for Talbot was in the inner 
counsels of Charles II at the time of the 
Secret Treaty of Dover. Talbot was 
emphatically a “King’s Man” and kept 
the trust imposed in him inviolate, even 
at the cost of friction and misunder- 
standing with his own Primate, Plunkett. 
At this date there was a certain amount 
of dissension among the Catholics them- 
selves and their discords were sedulously 
fomented by Ormond. 

At the time of the Popish Plot Talbot 
and Plunkett were imprisoned in neigh- 
boring cells, and a common danger recon- 
ciled any difference there had been be- 
tween them. 


ALBOT had been faithful to Charles, 

but the Merry Monarch’s gratitude 
to his friends never went so far as 
trying to save their skins if his own were 
in any jeopardy. The Archbishop was 
already in bad health and prison hard- 
ships aggravated his malady so that his 
death took place in prison instead of on 
the scaffold. 

In a short sketch such as the present 
there is space for mention only of a few; 
but the cause of many more is not for- 
gotten. It is rumored that the Church’s 
highest honor will soon be accorded 
Blessed Oliver Plunkett, and it may be 
hoped that ere long Erin shall boast: of 
other beati who may share the aureola 
upon his brow as they have shared his 
virtue and martyrdom. 
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Voyage to China on the Ampbhritite 


Excerpts From the Remarkable Diary of a 


Journey to China in 1698 


(Translated from the French by Susan Devine) 


W en I was in Paris and could 
not be induced to cross the Seine in 
a boat, had anyone said to me that I 
would cross the seas, that I would 
travel by water to the ends of the earth, 
that I would see a ship plunge its sails 
into the waves, that I would hear the 
cry: “All is over, we are lost, we are 
on the edge of the rocks!” and if they 
had added that I would come safely 
through all these dangers without dying 
f fear, I would have thought that either 
they were making fun of me or that 
they had the gift of prophecy. I should 
in turn, have made fun of 
the prophets, and should 
yave sworn that never 
would I see China, not 
even in dreams, so little 
did it occupy my thoughts. 

I know now from expe- 
rience that one ought never 
swear to anything. Here 
I am, more than six thou- 
sand miles from France 
and Italy, and I feel as if 
I were in some kind of en- 
chantment. Assuredly, 
there is something in this 
which surpasses the forces 
of nature. God wanted me 
in China; He has led me 
there through perils and 
the deep, and I have ar- 
rived in perfect health. 

I left Paris with a cer- 
tain fortitude of soul, which I had never 
before experienced. God was speaking 
to my heart and when God speaks, we 
must obey. But what have I not suf- 
‘ered, what have I not seen during eight 
months of travel! 

We set out from la Rochelle on Fri- 
Jay, March 7, 1698. We had no sooner 
weighed anchor than I kept looking at 
the land and the shore, but everything 
stole away from my sight. Adieu 
charming shores, adieu lovely land- 
scapes! The sky touched the sea, the 
Waves united with the sky. By this 
time I was feeling keenly uncomfort- 
able, and did not know where to go to 
be safe. I repeated twenty times: “Who- 


“ever discovered the art of sailing o’er 


the seas had a heart either of bronze or 
of iron.” 

lf I went up on the bridge, my head 
wnirled and I could not hold myself 


upright; it seemed to me that at any 
moment the ship would turn upside 
down. I fled, and in fleeing I stumbled 
and barked my shin against a mast and 
was completely drowned by a wave that 
had dashed over the side of the ship. 
How I missed the Hotel de Nevers, and 
how in these first days I looked upon 
myself as a man who would be food 
for fishes before a quarter of the voyage 
was over! As a remedy for my imagina- 
tion, I could not think of a better refuge 
than Sainte Barbe. 

Sainte Barbe is a kind of gloomy, 





“WHOEVER DISCOVERED THE ART OF SAILING 0’ER THE 
SEAS HAD A HEART EITHER OF BRONZE OR OF IRON.” 


stinking cavern, filled with beds placed 
one above the other. A frightful lamp 
spreads light and darkness around, 
shedding a dull light by means of which 
each one discerns as best he can the 
place of his berth. To reach mine it is 
necessary to pass between a dozen beds, 
in danger—unless one creeps on all 
fours—of having one’s head broken by 
a thick bar which swings backwards and 
forwards with a terrific noise. Scarcely 
was I in this resting place and on my 
bed, when I wished to go back on the 
bridge, hoping that I would feel better 
there but no sooner was I on deck than 
I had to return. 

Of all ills, the most unbearable in my 
opinion is seasickness and never did 
tribute cost me so much as that one. 
One loses entirely one’s taste, and one’s 
appetite. To eat is a torment, and it is 
not long before one casts up into the sea 
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the little one has eaten against one’s 
will. The most ridiculous part is that 
you suffer terribly and that you only 
get laughed at. Those who are inured 
to the sea—that is the term—eat at 
your place and drink to your health 
while laughing at you. 

On March 21st we sighted land, the 
Fortunate Isles of which poets and 
painters alike paint such beautiful pic- 
tures. Here I am already far beyond 
these famous colonies and yet we are 
only at the begiuning of the voyage! 
The lovely seas which one meets near 
the tropics are very nice 
for such as me. The ship, 
impelled by a gentle wind, 
glides along the waves as 
on a peaceful pond; every 
day is beautiful. It is a 
charming sight every 
morning to see the sun 
emerge little by little from 
the bosom of the wave. In 
the evening it plunges into 
the same waters. Usually 
it crowns itself with an in- 
credible number of vivid 
and brilliant little clouds, 
which serve it as a throne, 
and which are as so many 
mirrors to reflect itself 
with delight. 

But while all these dif- 
ferent objects are admir- 
able, in the long run one 
becomes tired of them and if one did not 
play on a ship one would become bored 
to death. I met a young Parisian who 
was passionately devoted to cards and 
who forced me, as it were, to win from 
him all his belongings one by one. The 
others were surprised to see him so 
often with the cards in his hands and 
he told them all that he was only play- 
ing for “helmets” for the Cape of Good 
Hope. After a few days they said: “Be- 
hold, indeed, the helmets!” but it was 
much worse when they learned that I 
had won from him his gun, his pistols 
and his watches. The “helmets” passed 
into a proverb, and kept us amused 
until the heat of the line made me give 
up cards. From now on we began to 
feel the heat accordingly as we ap- 
proached that redoubtable line. 

The effect of this heat on the body is 
horrible, and the strange thirst one suf- 











AN OLD ETCHING OF CHINESE MAKING PROPITIATORY OFFERINGS FOR THEIR 
DEPARTED RELATIVES 


not the worst evil. The evil- 
smelling and more than tepid water 
sickens the heart, sweat pours inces- 
santly from one’s body, one loses all 
one’s strength. Many lose their skin like 
the serpents at the return of the sun, 
and to fill up the measure of our mis- 
there is no wind to aid us to get 
promptly out of this furnace. 


fers is 


ery, 


E crossed the line on April 18 and 

had all the usual ceremonies. 
They bedaubed each other; they bap- 
tised each other—that is to say they 
drenched each other thoroughly to the 
accompaniment of laughter. Some were 
plunged into a large tub filled with 
water, others received on their persons 
more than a thousand pails of water; 
one had to submit to this or pay a fine, 
nobody was exempt. Seven or eight days 
after we crossed the line we saw the 
» return, and soon afterwards the 


waters of Good Hope made-us forget 
almost all our ills. It was on a Tuesday 
morning, May 27, that we saw a dark 


mountain whose snowy head was hidden 
in the clouds. It was the famous Table 
Mountain. On the same day that we 
entered the port, a Dutch vessel was 
wrecked almost within sight and unfor- 
tunately split upon the rocks. 
was a great happiness to me to 
find myself on land. I had longed for 
ror three months and I went walking 
all over. The land is fertile, the air very 
eood, the heat not extreme, there is 
hardly any winter, the vines are white 
and delicate, citrons and orange trees 
ire common and herbs give forth a 
scent which embalms the air. 
But undeniably the most beautiful is the 
Dutch garden. 

When we were at the Cape of Good 
Hope I remembered that I had forgot- 
ten to put into this journal an adventure 
of some consequence. On the nineteenth 


pleasant 


of March I learned that we were near- 
ing the shores of certain pirates, called 
Saltins, a barbarous tribe. As I was 
suffering from this apprehension we 
saw two boats approaching with the 
wind behind them, bearing them 
straight towards us; surely these were 
the Saltins. To arms! to arms! we must 
fight for freedom, we must conquer or 
die—for slavery is more unbearable 
than death. Everyone became a soldier. 
For my part, I could not understand the 
wickedness and knavery of these Afri- 
cans, who were coming to attack with- 
out any reason a ship -which had not 
done them any harm. I made my de- 
cision and went to my post. When they 
told me that the Corsairs had hoisted 
the white flag and continued on their 
way, as we on ours, God be praised, my 
fear left me. 

From the Cape onwards to the 
Straits of Java the sea and the ship were 
unchanged. It was very cold and we 
met with heavy gales of wind. Never 
before had we danced so nimbly as we 
did when the ship rolled with the storm. 
It needed more. skill to drink any 
draught without spilling it and to carry 
one’s spoon straight to one’s mouth 
than it does to bear off the prize in a 
course de bague (a game of skill in 
which the player on horseback removes 
rings with a lance or sword). You take 
your precautions, you are all set and 
you are sure you are going to get the 
food into your mouth, when it all goes 
into the ears or against the nose of 
your neighbor. At the same time, the 
table rolls over and everything—wine, 
soup, sauces—spills in every direction. 
I escaped as well as I could from the 
debris of this wreck, and went to Sainte 
Barbe to meditate, lying on my bed, on 
the folly of men to go to sea when they 
can live in peace on land. 

Sleeping hardly at all, eating only 
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foods that cause irritation, living al. 
most always shut up in a dark and 
unwholesome den, one is bound to 
perish in the end, and I do not under. 
stand how I am still alive. After God 
and St. Francis Xavier, I attribute my 
preservation to the pills, a good stock 
of which I laid in at Paris, and which 
from time to time I have taken. That 
is what saved me, and I advise all who 
will make the voyage not to forget some 
pills. 

At the end-of July we were heading 
straight for Batavia. It is a city worth 
seeing. What especially pleased me was 
that from there to Canton was not more 
than fifteen days sailing, or at the most 
three weeks. I considered myself at the 
end of the voyage, but my calculations 
were very far out. I had not counted 
on the agonies I was to suffer and the 
dangers we were to run after we left 
the Straits of Sunda. To begin with, 
we had to endure continual rains and 
horrible tempests, for this is the usual 
lot of those who sail along the coast of 
Sumatra, to which we were obliged to 
keep close. 

Our poor Sainte Barbe was flooded. 
There was not a single spot in the ship 
where one might find shelter from this 
deluge. After a great calm the wind 
arose all at once, and at the same time 
the water spiralled into the air, as hap- 
pens on land sometimes when the wind 
plays with straws, feathers, lifting them 
into the air in a little whirlwind. The 
sky was still serene, and the surface of 
the waters had only begun to curl when 
we saw a large dark cloud form itself 
in the air very near to us. 

Below this cloud we saw the sea rise 
up and form as it mounted, a dark track 
which closely resembled the tube of a 
trumpet. I named it the dragon; its 


‘head reached into the clouds, it swelled 


out with water which was being vomited 
from within, its tail rested on the waves, 
which it pumped like a syphon. Soon 
the storm burst, the rain fell with fury, 
the wind became terrible, the waves 
roared on all sides. When a dragon 
passes overhead, if a ship is laden with 
many masts, it vents its fury on them 
with a sure aim and smashes them into 
pieces. They say that it is a good thing 
to fire on these dangerous and terrible 
monsters. 


UT here is another kind of dragon. 
There is no wood; we have to 
live on biscuits and salt beef, and to 
drink wine which has a detestable taste. 
When one sees the tranquil waters, or a 
pond, or a foamy torrent falling from a 
steep rock, or a river flowing with 
majestic course, gently watering a 
fertile plain, at first the imagination 
dwells with pleasure on the picture, but 
soon by dint of thinking on them all 
these charming visions become a torture. 
That is exactly what I suffered here 
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in thinking of the wine of Italy, of the 
pologna sausage, of the Parmesan 
cheese, of the fresh butter, of the vermi- 
celli, of the salads of Fenochio, and of 
all the ragouts of my dear country that 
the sight of this biscuit and this beef, 
hard as wood, recall to me in imagina- 
tion to torment me more. Finally, after 
great difficulties, we reached the tip of 
the island of Sumatra, and on August 
18, we anchored in the roads of Acheen. 
There is something so odd and strange 
about Acheen, either because of the 
way in which the town is built, or be- 
cause of the diverse peoples that live 
there, that a man of sensibility is 
charmed to behold in passing such a 
beautiful region. 


T WAS with regret I left such a 

pleasant place of sojourn. On August 
23, we entered the Straits of Malacca, 
where we remained an entire month, 
and suffered much more than I could 
possibly say. We took on at Acheen a 
little monster of a Portuguese pilot, who 
could not see a wink and who got lost 
as soon as he lost sight of the land. 
Therefore at any given moment we had 
no idea where we were and at all times 
the little man’s great recourse was to 
cast the anchor. It was cast, at his word, 
several times a day, and we scarcely 
made any advance. As for me, I was 
sure that I would never escape, and I 
would prefer to live the rest of my days 
in a hermitage on the top of some bleak 
mountain, than to be an admiral and 
command the finest vessel of the king. 
The sea is for fishes and the land for 
men; each one should stay in his own 
element, and it surprises me that our 
fine fellows do not take a fancy to go 
riding in the air also. 

The dangers of which I have spoken 
were nothing in comparison with what 
happened to us before Malacca on the 
night of September 10. The night when 
the mainsail was ripped from top to 
bottom and a heavy sea carried off 
the oven did not even approach it. They 
had dropped only a small anchor, and 
M. le Chevalier de la Roque had left 
for the shore without troubling himself 
about the wind. 

They dropped a second anchor, which 
had no more resistance, and they had to 
cast a third, which offered no greater 
hope, for we were still in nineteen feet 
of water, and in obvious danger of 
going aground and of perishing within 
sight of the port. The consternation was 
greater this time than before. I had 
given warning of the disaster and had 
awakened everyone. It is a good thing 
to have aboard a ship a man like me 
who scarcely ever sleeps, and who is in 
a state of fear both day and night. At 
least one is not taken by surprise. 

There is, they say, at the end of the 
Straits a knave who commits peculiar 
ravages. He does not spare any vessels 


he can seize, but takes the gold and 
silver they contain and puts to the 
sword the captives for whom he can 
find no use. In that case, he will have 
to begin with me. Far from flying from 
this corsair, they seek him out. They 
absolutely desire either to take him or 
to be taken by him, such are the French! 
I can answer for it that no such inten- 
tion ever entered my head, and that my 
only prayer was: From a meeting with 
the robber, libera nos Domine. 

Thanks be to God, here I am almost 
at the end of my voyage. We sighted 
land on Sunday, October 5. It was the 
island of Sancian where died the great 
apostle of the Indies, St. Francis Xavier 
of the Society of Jesus. All the Jesuit 
Fathers went to his tomb, and we all 
felt too visibly the protection of this 
great Saint not to fulfill as soon as pos- 
sible the vow we made to him, to raise, 
in the place where he died, a monument 
which would inform posterity of what 
we owed him, and how it was under his 
protection we arrived in China. Sancian 
is not far from Macao, yet we did not 
reach that Portuguese city until Oc- 
tober 24. 

From Macao we arrived at Canton 
without mishap. Never did the Amphri- 
tite behave so well as on the day it 
entered the river, maneuvering its 
course. You might have thought that 
the frigate was gifted with conscious- 
ness, and that it wished to convey a fine 
idea of our nation to the most polite and 
proud nation of the world. On her side, 
China presented to us her most beauti- 
ful aspect. Acheen and Malacca had 
an indescribable air of the uncivilized 
and the uncultivated in comparison with 
the entry into Canton. Here everything 
is diversified, everything is well ar- 
ranged, everything is pleasing, every- 
thing is novel. 

As far as the eye can reach, one sees 
fields of an exquisite verdure, charming 
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and sheltered groves, hills which form 
an amphitheatre, with steps of verdure 
fashioned by hand. One discovers vil- 
lages between the little woods, canals 
which form islands or lose themselves 
in the ground, with banks of vivid and 
natural beauty. A number of small boats 
put a finishing touch to the landscape. 
As they travel in every direction, one 
might imagine that they are gliding 
over the grass without bruising it; they 
are apparently coming and going in the 
midst of a meadow. Imagining myself 
in fairyland, I believed that these boats, 
meadows, valleys, woods and everything 
that I was looking upon were enchanted. 
Really, I was not altogether mistaken, 
for if China is everywhere as beautiful, 
one could easily name it the Empire of 
Beauty. 

On October 31st, about 6 o’clock in 
the evening, I left the boat on which I 
had been a prisoner for eight months, 
and set out for Canton with Reverend 
Father Bouret. Every soldier was under 
arms, drums were beating and all we 
needed were trumpets when our sloop 
sheered off. They saluted the Reverend 
Father with three Vive le Roi’s and 
after nine cannon shots which were 
repeated by the surrounding echoes 
several times, the sloop was lighted up 
by two large lanterns on which were 
written in Chinese characters the titles 
of honor of the Emperor’s legate. 


ROM every fortress and the guard 

house which we _ passed, they 
saluted us with three volleys of cannon, 
hardly equal in volume to our musket 
shots. The Chinese are not great war- 
riors, and their fortresses made us 
laugh. Imagine the little walls which a 
village Curé builds around his garden 
and you have an exact picture of what 
these terrible ramparts are. Names in 
China are magnificent—that costs noth- 
ing. The entrance to the river having 
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these redoubtable Dardanelles of which 
I have spoken, is called hou-mouen 
(Kongmoon). 

I was lodged at Canton in a Cong- 
hoen, which had been prepared for Rev- 
Father Bouret. It is a kind of 
hotel where one meets only the first 
rank Mandarins and the envoys of the 
Emperor, who are entertained to every- 
thing at the expense of the public. We 
were awakened every morning by the 
disagreeable sound of a copper bell and 
a cowherd’s horn, which are, at it were, 
the bass to a kind of fife and two flutes 
peculiar to the country, which often 
serve for the treble and which har- 
monize like the mewing of cats. This 
lovely concert takes place in the same 
manner three times every day. All night 
long there are soldiers keeping guard 
at the gate in the first Court, who strike 
from time to time on a copper shield, 
which makes as much noise as a bell, 
and which serves to proclaim the hours 
and to show that the guard is not asleep. 

When Reverend Father Bouret goes 
out, he is accompanied by all the men 
given him as escort in his capacity as 
the Emperor’s envoy. Before him music 
marches; he is followed by criers, men 
with chairs, and men armed with whips. 
Then come those who bear vermilion 
boards on which is written in large 
letters KING CHAI, which means 
Court Envoy; others carry two gilt 
dragons fixed on the top of two large 
square staffs; those bearing the palan- 
quin come next. Others follow on horse- 
back, some of them carrying a large 
parasol: of yellow silk, unfurled, and 
waving. One carries an apparatus that 
looks like a large square fan bent back 
at the top, and this he presents to the 
sun always. When a Mandarin is borne 
in an open chair (that of Reverend 
Father Bouret is closed) this fan is 
part of the pageant. 

I have had no difficulty in getting 
accustomed to: the Chinese food. I find 
their dishes quite Italian, and conse- 
quently to my taste. I fence with the 
little sticks like the others, and never 
did I think I could eat rice and green 
peas with two pencils serving as knife 
and fork. But I wish they had here 
table linen and napkins like they have 
in Europe, and I am astonished that 
people as clean and polite as the Chinese 
can allow to be put on the table scraps, 
bones, and all that is left uneaten, and 
which in France one leaves on the plate. 


erend 


HE city of Canton is large and 

exceedingly populated. The Man- 
darins good sense in having 
themselves preceded by criers and men 
bearing whips. This makes the crowd 
keep back and give them room to pass. 
The streets are very narrow, and 
paved with roughly cut stones. Even 
the streets in which are the most beau- 
tiful shops are covered 


show 


with these- 


stones, so that one might think one were 
in the marketplace of St. Germain. One 
sees neither coach nor cart. The well- 
to-do are borne in chairs. 

The people crowd the street, espe- 
cially the porters, barefooted and bare- 
legged, and even bareheaded or wearing 
a straw hat of very wide circumference. 
All the houses look very much alike, 
and are without windows or glass. 
This is close to the idea one can form 
of Canton. It hardly has the air of Paris 
or of Turin. The Chinese have the same 
understanding of architecture and paint- 
ing that I have of Greek and Hebrew. 
They are, however, delighted with a 
beautiful design, with a vivid and well 
arranged landscape. They have a much 
better understanding of how to weigh 
silver and how to prepare rice. 


EVERTHELESS, the Chinese ap- 

pear to be a good people, civil and 
polite, and of a gentle and peaceable dis- 
position. The servants are humble and 
submissive, only one must look out for 
their hands, and not expose them to 
temptation. The great lords are decent 
and kind. The Tsongton, who is higher 
than the Viceroy, has shown me a hun- 
dred courtesies. 

We awaited the news from the Court 
a little impatiently. It was such as one 
could wish for. The Emperor was still 
in Tartary when he learned of the re- 
turn of Reverend Father Bouret, and so 
great was his joy over it that he had 
a strong desire to note it with his own 
hands on the letters which he had re- 
ceived and which he sent back to the 
Jesuit Fathers at Pekin. The Emperor 
returned in triumph to Pekin in De- 
cember, 1698. He was_ impatiently 
awaiting the arrival of Reverend Father 
Bouret in order to give his orders, 
when it was learned that the Father had 
been obliged to stay at Canton. They 
succeeded in making the Emperor un- 
derstand that the ship must leave again 
at the end of January, 1699, in order 
to return to France in six months. The 
good prince contented himself with 
saying that Father Visdelou and Father 
Suarez, both Jesuits, might go to Can- 
ton with a Tartar Mandarin, whom he 
himself would choose. 

The three envoys reached Canton in 
thirty-one days, although there are 560 
good leagues from here to Pekin. All 
the chief Mandarins of the Province, 
and the Reverend Father Bouret, re- 
ceived them on the banks of the river. 
Reverend Father Bouret asked first, on 
his knees according to the custom, for 
news of the health of the Emperor and 
of that of the Crown Prince. The three 
legates replied ‘that they both were in 
excellent health, and that the Emperor 
had given them orders to come to fetch 
him. The Father, having expressed the 
embarrassment he felt that such a great 
prince should entertain for him such 
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feelings of benevolence, got up, and 
turning towards the north, returned 
thanks to the Emperor publicly. Kneel- 
ing three times he touched his forehead 
to the ground nine times. 

Following him, the General of the 
Army performed the same ceremony in 
the name of the province. Afterwards 
they went to a large open hall facing 
the port. The Tartar Mandarin took 
the first place, Reverend Father Bouret 
the second, then Fathers Visdelou and 
Suarez; after came the General, the 
Viceroy and all the others to the num- 
ber of sixteen. They were served with 
tea, and the Tartar Mandarin declared 
publicly that the Emperor had sent them 
to meet the Reverend Father Bouret 
and his companions, and that it was 
his wish to have close to his person 
some of these Fathers and that he 
was sending the others to preach 
throughout his Empire the law of the 
Lord of Heaven. These were his words: 
Spread religion wherever you wish. 

On January 28 I went to the Church 
of the French Jesuit Fathers. They were 
all assembled there. The three envoys 
arrived soon afterwards. The Tartar 
Mandarin saluted us in the manner of 
his country. He asked us our names, 
and added that he would like to have 
them in writing. At last he got up and 
said in Chinese: that what the Emperor 
esteemed most was virtue and, after 
that, the fine arts which could benefit 
his peopie; that he had sent Reverend 
Father Bouret into France to seek men 
of this character; that he had learned 
with pleasure of his return; that from 
among those whom the Father had 
brought back with him he would choose 
some for himself, and would send the 
others to preach the law of the Lord of 
Heaven throughout his Empire, in 
whatever parts they wished to go. 


HESE honors were not for the Jesuit 

Fathers alone. The French had a 
share in them. The Emperor remitted 
all port dues on the ship. When the 
Chevalier de la Roque thanked the 
prince for this they were satisfied that 
he do it in French fashion, with three 
deep obeisances. This is such an extraor- 
dinary distinction in the Empire that no 
other nation in the world can boast of 
having been treated in such a manner 
by the Chinese. Afterwards the Viceroy 
gave a banquet to the French officers 
with all the Chinese ceremonies, and 
attended with the same honors. Lastly, 
they even remitted the duties on the 
merchandise, which amounted to 15,000 
crowns, and permitted the French to 
buy a warehouse in the town to estab- 
lish their commerce. All that was done 
because of the letters which Reverend 
Father Bouret addressed to the Em- 
peror. 

We are now on the point of starting 
for the Court of Pekin. 
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Mercy Killing 


An —"s Gives Her Reactions to the Proposal Made to Legalize So-Called 


Mercy Killing. Her Discussion is Enlivened by a Touching Personal Element 


Tumxine people must often view 
with anxiety the trend of modern leg- 
islation, both in Europe and Amer- 
ica. The so-called “humanitarian” laws 
in particular, those proposed as well as 
those actually passed, simply bristle with 
danger signals, did we but have sufh- 
cient insight to detect them. 

Easier Divorce—Companionate Mar- 
riage — Sterilization — Birth Control — 
Euthanasia—these topics are on every- 
body’s lips and are often discussed by 
young folk barely out of their teens, in 
a way that would have reduced their 
grandparents to a state of bewildered 
horror. They all spell, in capital letters, 
the modern world’s desire for two things 
—more pleasure and less restraint. Self- 
control is out of fashion nowadays; in- 
evitable suffering is something that is 
not to be put up with. 

That a great deal of the ovesnauedin 
in favor of such measures comes from 
people who camouflage their desire to 
destroy the foundations of all civilized 
government under a hypocritical solici- 
tude for the welfare of the human race 
is a fact that escapes the attention of 
many well-meaning but sentimental peo- 
ple. The latter are going out for their 
favorite brand of reform, and in doing 
so must often find themselves in queer 
company. That much of this legislation 
constitutes a definite assault on the 
Ten Commandments apparently matters 
very little to them. “If the Command- 
ments stand in the way of progress, then 
let them be scrapped,” seems to be the 
modern attitude. 

So Germany has passed a Steriliza- 
tion Law, and America is advocating 
the passage of a Birth Control Bill. In 
England, Lord Moynihan, a well-known 
physician who died recently, founded 
“The Right to Die Society” which re- 
mains pledged to work for the passage 
of a Bill legalizing Voluntary Euthan- 
asia. 

Our present day humanitarians seem 
to feel that the world can be remod- 
elled on Utopian lines by just the right 
kind of laws. Economic depression, ac- 
cording to them, can be alleviated by 
controlling the increase of population, 
and the health of nations will be assured 
by preventing the propagation of the 
unfit. That there are numerous instances 
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of men of rare genius who were mem- 
bers of large families, born and reared 
in poverty, is a fact these would-be legis- 
lators ignore. They are as enthusiastic 
over the proposed “reforms” as the op- 
timists who believed they could make 
America temperate by passing a pro- 
hibition law. 

Of all the legislative suggestions re- 
cently made, the proposed Euthanasia 
bill to legalize the killing, by doctors, of 
suffering and incurable patients con- 
stitutes perhaps the most dangerous at- 
tack on the tenets of Christianity that 
has ever been put forward in a Chris- 
tian country. It is dangerous because it 
proposes to legalize murder, and to do 
that is to do away with one of the safe- 
guards that a civilized nation guarantees 
to all of its citizens, whether they are 
useful members of society or public 
charges. As the Mosaic law was the 
foundation of Christian law, the Com- 
mandments are the foundation on which 
all but pagan governments rest. A nation 
that throws the Fifth Commandment 
overboard is likely to end by scrapping 
all of them. At the end of that road lies 
anarchy. 

The controversy over Euthanasia has 
been active on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and we are all familiar with the argu- 
ments. An internationally famous doctor 
and scientist has expressed himself as 
being in favor of a painless destruc- 
tion of incurables, habitual criminals, and 
the hopelessly insane, on the ground 
that “sentimental prejudice should not 
stand in the way of civilization.” But 
are Christian standards of right and 
wrong mere “sentimental prejudice?” 

NEW YORK physician has been 

quoted as saying: “Those born 
hopelessly deformed live in absolute 
misery. They should be gently put out 
of that misery, as a saving and safe- 
guard to the State.” 

I beg to take issue with this gentle- 
man. I have on my desk at this moment 
a book of exquisitely illustrated and 
illuminated quotations, the work of a 
man who was born without hands. 
Trained in a special orphanage for 
crippled and deformed children, he has, 
by his ability and perseverance, sur- 
mounted to a great extent his original 
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handicap, and is now established in his 
own studio. 

Would any State grudge the money 
spent on this man’s rehabilitation? Had 
he been “gently put out of his misery,” 
in childhood, the world would be the 
poorer not only by the loss of a talented 
artist, but by the loss of his example of 
bravery and indomitable persistence in 
the face of heavy odds. Special schools 
for the rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped could and no doubt will 
supply many telling arguments in the 
fight against Euthanasia. 


E KNOW the objections rightly 

urged against the idea, many by 
medical men. One is that it is not by 
any means easy to decide what is and 
what is not incurable. Diseases thought 
incurable by our grandparents are cur- 
able or can be greatly alleviated to-day, 
and 30 or 40 years hence we hope that 
those which still baffle us will have 
yielded to treatment discovered by un- 
remitting research. The painless de- 
struction of cancer patients will not 
wipe out cancer nor safeguard others 
from its attacks. Is the research labora- 
tory to be put aside in favor of the 
lethal chamber ? 

There is one fact that few people 
seem to have grasped and that is that 
behind this agitation for Euthanasia lies 
the mistaken idea that suffering is in 
itself an evil. It shows how far we 
have departed from Christian teaching 
that such an idea should gain headway, 
and that such a law should be even 
considered. 

Our forefathers were taught and be- 
lieved that our sufferings in this short 
life, bitter and unpalatable though they 
might be, prepared our souls for eter- 
nity. They endured ills of which we have 
little conception, with dignity and cour- 
age, and the world to-day is a better 
place because of the way they faced 
their tragedies. But their descendants 
cannot measure up to that simple and 
sturdy faith. The modern tendency is to 
take the path of least resistance and we 
shrink from any kind of suffering. We 
canot bear to see people belonging to us 
in pain. Let us put them mercifully to 
sleep ! 

Some years ago an acquaintance of 
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mine, whose invalid father lived with 
her, told me that her son and daugh- 
all in their teens, were in a state 
of rebellion because they could not give 
parties or entertain friends while their 
grandfather’s condition was so precar- 
ious. Her sympathies were evidently 
wholly with the children. She seemed, in 
fact, to be imbued with the erroneous 
idea common to many modern parents— 
that young people should have every- 
they want, that every pleasure 
obtainable should be theirs, and that 
they should not be burdened with respon- 
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7. conception rests upon a theory 
of education which believes youth 


should never be called upon to face 
realities or be braced by self-denial. If 
Euthanasia had been legal in those days, 
it is easy to conjecture what would have 
been the fate of this unfortunate and 


unwanted old gentleman. If it ever be- 
‘omes legal, invalids who happen to 
ive fortunes to leave are likely to 
find themselves in considerable danger— 
human nature being what it is; and we 
may live to see the chronically sick in 
our public institutions being executed 
en masse, “as a saving to the State,” 
other crime than that of being 
public charges and helpless. 

Apart from the danger that unwanted 
invalids, who are not at all incurable, 
would be quietly and expeditiously put 
out of the way, what an appallingly 
heartless place the world would even- 
tually become if such a law were to be 
passed! Can anybody really imagine a 
family in conference with their doctors, 
for the purpose of deciding whether a 
father or mother or grandparent should 
be consigned to the lethal chamber? 

If there were no pain, there would 
be no development of character, no 
bravery, no heroism, no sympathy, no 
love, and no gratitude for our blessings. 
Is the world really the poorer for the 
solicitude of a mother for a deformed 
and sickly youngster ? Does not the sight 
of a blind person make us devoutly 
thankful for the blessing of sight? And 
is it not a fact that pain and helpless- 
ing out in those who suffer and 
in those who witness their sufferings 
qualities of endurance, of service and 
self-sacrifice, that otherwise would have 
lain dormant? 

I am an incurable. I have a limited 
use of my hands and arms, and can sit 
upright in a chair once I am lifted into 
it. The disease I suffer from is painful 
and it does not stand still. Whatever 
the care taken to arrest it, it gets an 
increasing grip with the increasing 
years. | know one woman suffering from 
it who is so deformed she cannot lie 
in a bed; she must sit up in her chair 
all night. I know another who is bed- 
ridden and so helpless that she can only 
move two of her fingers. But even faced 
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with such a prospect, I know that I 
have no right to consider any escape 
from it via the facilities proposed by 
the proponents of Euthanasia. 

This illness has brought out in me 
capabilities I did not know I had. When 
I was on my teet I was feverishly active 
at all times. I was a trained social 
worker and was quite confident that no- 
body could do my job quite so well as 
I. It seemed unbearable at first to be 
laid on the shelf while still comparatively 
young. But the rapidity with which my 
position was filled made me realize that 
none of us is indispensable after all. 

Forced for the first time to “take 
stock of myself” I discovered that I 
liked to write, but I had never done any 
writing because I had previously con- 
sidered that I did not have time. So I 
began to write, and that taste, and per- 
haps the ability too, has grown during 
these years of physical incapacity. No- 
body ever thought that I had any artis- 
tic talent, and I do not remember ever 
having had a lesson in freehand draw- 





To bear suffering with fortitude 
and to give up one’s life thankfully 
when the call comes might reason- 
ably. be. described. as. a. “happy 
death” or a “merciful death.” To 
accelerate that passing in any way 
is either murder or suicide, no mat- 
ter how many fancy names may be 
given to it. And no law that may 
ever be passed can possibly make it 
any less so. 





ing or in painting. But I suddenly dis- 
covered in myself a certain facility with 
pencil and brush and a new interest 
developed. I plodded away at this and 
now I can produce water-color pictures 
that, if not by any means the highest 
thing in art, seem to give people pleas- 
ure, and have proved to be marketable. 

With regard to being laid on the 
shelf, I have discovered that people who 
are disabled need not be on the shelf 
unless they want to be. I propose to go 
on writing and painting until I can no 
longer use my hands; longer in fact 
where writing is concerned, as I can 
always dictate such ideas as I have. 

A person need not consider that life 
is at an end just because they are con- 
fined to a bed or a wheel-chair. Invalids 
are often the most cheerful people in 
existence. Visit any hospital for incur- 
ables and see if this is not so. I know 
a girl who undertook to visit such an 
institution with a great and enthusiastic 
notion of doing good works and being 
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a little sunbeam. She told me that, after 
her first visit, she felt like crawling 
down the hospital steps on her hands 
and knees, because those people gave 
her so much more than she could ever 
have brought to them. However much 
they suffer, very ill and incurable peo- 
ple have compensations that we know 
not of. Ask any of them, even the most 
pitifully helpless of them, if they would 
like to be quietly ushered out of life and 
see what they say. The will to live is 
very strong in all of us. 

The word “Euthanasia” has a pleas- 
ant and musical sound. We are told that 
it means “happy death.” If the patient 
condemned to the lethal chamber is 
thought to be exchanging the sufferings 
of this life for something infinitely bet- 
ter, then one can understand the use of 
such a term. But is he? A belief in 
Heaven as a reward for suffering nat- 
urally presupposes a belief in God. And 
if we believe in Him we must also be- 
lieve that He laid down very definite 
rules for the guidance of mankind. 
Heaven certainly cannot be gained by 
acting in flat defiance of one of the most 
vital of these. 

It is significant that most of the peo- 
ple who are advocating Euthanasia have 
ceased altogether to believe in the ex- 
istence of either heaven or hell. To 
what then do they propose to consign 
the patient? To some vague Elysian 
Fields of their own imagining ? They are 
taking big risks. Or would they just put 
out that life like the flame of a candle, 
condemning it to the nothingness of 
complete annihilation? That is the sort 
of death one would wish for an animal, 
not for a human being. 

The State is not supreme. It derives 
its authority from the human beings who 
compose it, and they in turn hold their 
lives in trust from the Creator. The 
State can and does take the life of a 
man convicted of first degree murder, 
under the old Mosaic law of “An eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” but it 
has no authority to go further than that 
and to take life to relieve suffering. 


HE reforming enthusiasts, in put- 

ting through prohibition, forgot 
that while they made the selling of 
liquor illegal they did not necessarily 
make it sinful. Conversely, if a Euthana- 
sia bill were to be passed, the killing of 
the sick and insane in conformity with 
it would cease to be criminal, but it 
would not cease to be sinful. 

To bear suffering with fortitude and 
to give up one’s life thankfully when 
the call comes might reasonably be de- 
scribed as a “happy death” or a “merci- 
ful death.” To accelerate that passing 
in any way is either murder or suicide, 


no matter how many fancy names may 


be given to it. And no law that may 
ever be passed can possibly make it any 
less so. 
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The Protestant Domination 


During the Eighteenth Century Catholic Culture Declined as a Result of Scepticism. 


Protestant Power During that Same Epoch Rose to Political and Social Domination. 


R arHER more than a hundred and 
fifty years ago, but less than two hun- 
dred—say between 1760 and 1770—it 
should have been clear to any close 
observer of our civilization that we were 
entering a period in which the anti- 
Catholic side of the two halves into 
which Christendom had split was about 
to become the chief party. The Protes- 
tant culture was about to get the upper 
hand and would perhaps keep it for a 
long time. It did as a fact not only keep 
it but increased its hold for more than 
a full lifetime—for something like a 
hundred years. Then, not till our own 
times, it declined. 

The outward or political signs of this 
were continued increase of financial, 
military and naval power on the Protes- 
tant side of Europe. English commerce 
rapidly expanded; the Dutch continued 
to increase their banking and, most im- 
portant of all, England began to get 
hold of India. On the military side, the 
Protestant Germans produced a new and 
formidable army, that of Prussia, with 
a strong discipline and victory. 

Something that was to have a’ great 
effect—the British fleet—became more 
powerful than any other, and under its 
protection English trade and control 
over the East continually grew. By land 
Prussia began to win victories; they 
were not continuous but they founded 
a continuous tradition, and her soldier 
King, Frederick II, was certainly one of 
the great captains of history. 

Meanwhile the Catholic culture de- 
clined in the same political field. Aus- 
tria, that is, the power of the Catholic 
Emperor among Germans, diminished in 
strength; so did the vast Spanish Em- 
pire, which included at that time much 
the greater part of populated America. 

These material outward signs of in- 
creasing Protestant power and the de- 
clining power of the Catholic culture 
were but the effects of a spiritual thing 
which was going on within. Faith was 
breaking down. The Protestant culture 
was untroubled by this growth of 
scepticism. The decline of men’s adher- 
ence to the old doctrines of Christendom 
did not weaken Protestant society. The 
whole tone of mind in that society called 
every man free to judge for himself, 
and the one thing it repudiated and 
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would not have was the authority of a 
common religion. 

A common religion is of the nature of 
the Catholic culture, and so the growing 
decline of belief worked havoc there. 
It destroyed the moral authority of 
the Catholic governments, which were 
closely associated with religion, and it 
either cast a sort of paralysis over 
thought and action, as happened in 
Spain, or, as happened in France, vio- 
lently divided men into two camps, 
clerical and anti-clerical. 

Still, though we can see what was at 
work in the eighteenth century, the men 
of the time did not. England through 
her sea-power had got a strangle-hold 
on India; Prussia had established her- 
self as a strong power; but no one fore- 
saw that England and Prussia would 
overshadow Christendom. India was 
going to produce wealth and power for 
those who should exploit her and with 
her as a base establish their banking 
power and commerce throughout the 
East. Prussia was going to absorb the 
Germans. 


England (also through her naval 
power) had got hold of the French 


colony of Canada; but no one in those 
days thought colonies of much impor- 
tance save as sources of wealth for the 
mother country, and Canada had never 
been that for France. Later, when Eng- 
land lost her own colonies in North 
America and they became independent, 
it was wrongly regarded as a mortal 
blow to English power throughout the 
world. 


ERY few foresaw what the new 

republic in North America 
going to mean for the future; its vast 
and rapid expansion in numbers and 
wealth immensely strengthened the posi- 
tion of the Protestant culture in the 
world. It was much later that a certain 
proportion of Catholic immigrants some- 
what modified this position, but even so, 
the United States remained during their 
astonishing increase an essentially Prot- 
estant society. 

At the end of the eighteenth century 
and into the beginning of the nineteenth 
came the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars. These also increased the general 
strength of Protestantism and_ still 
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further weakened the Catholic culture. 
They did so indirectly, and the imme- 
diate issues were so much more exciting 
and so much more directly concerned 
men’s lives that this ultimate and 
profound effect was little appreciated. 
To this day there are very few his- 
torians who appreciate the defeat of 
Napoleon in terms of contrasting cul- 
tures of Europe. The French Revolution 
was an anti-clerical movement, and 
Napoleon who was its heir was not him- 
self a believing and practising Catholic 
and cannot be said to have returned to 
the Faith until his death-bed. Nor, for 
all his genius, did he ever perceive that 
difference of religion was at the root of 
differences in culture, for the generation 
to which he belonged had no conception 
of that profound and universal truth. 


EVERTHELESS the truth remains 
that had Napoleon succeeded the 
preponderating culture of Europe would 
have been Catholic. His Empire, inter- 
married with and allied to the ancient 
Catholic tradition of Austria, giving the 
Church peace and ending the revolution- 
ary dangers, would have given us a 
united and settled Europe, where in spite 
of the very wide spread of rationalism 
in the wealthier classes, Europe as a 
whole would have returned to the Cath- 
olic tradition. 

Napoleon, however, just failed; and 
he failed through miscalculating his 
chances in the campaign in Russia. After 
his failure the process of decline, so 
long at work in the Catholic culture, 
continued throughout all the nineteenth 
century. England as the result of the 
defeat of Napoleon was able to expand 
uninterruptedly through her now not 
only unquestioned but invincible sea- 
power. There was no rival against her 
anywhere outside Europe. The Spanish 
Empire, already fallen very low, was 
broken up, largely through the efforts of 
England, which desired unimpeded trade 
with South and Central America. Eng- 
land seized points of vantage all over the 
globe, some of which became consider- 
able local societies at first called 
colonies but now “Dominions.” 

Prussia, through the defeat of Na- 
poleon, became the leading power among 
the Germans; she annexed the Catholic 
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population of the Rhine and became the 
triumphant rival of the Hapsburg-Lor- 
raine House, the Emperor at Vienna. 
France fell into unceasing political ex- 
periment and breakdown, at the root of 
which was the profound religious con- 
flict among Frenchmen. 

There was no united Italy, and such 
effort as was being made to create one 
was being made by anti-Catholics. In- 
deed, it is one of the most amusing 
ironies of history that the great power 
which Italy has become was largely 
called into being by the sympathy Prot- 
estant Europe felt for the original 
Italian rebellions against the Catholic 
King of Naples and the authority of the 
Papal States. 


NE working lifetime after the de- 

feat of Napoleon another weightv 
group of events was thrown into the 
scale against the Catholic culture; this 
was the series of crushing victories won 
by Prussia in the field, between 1866 
and 1871. In those five years Prussia 
destroyed the military power of Catholic 
\ustria, created a new German Empire 
in which the Catholics were carefully 
cut off from Austria and formed into a 


center of gravity. Prussia also suddenly 
and completely defeated the French 
\rmy, took Paris and annexed what 
suited her of French territory. 

This last business, the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, was far the most important 
of all, and might well have proved the 
end of the Catholic culture in Europe, 
through the establishment of the Parlia- 
mentary French Republic (which went 
from bad to worse in laws and morals) 
and from. the undermining of the con- 
fidence the French had in themselves. 
The new King began to ruin French 
civilization and increased indefinitely the 
anti-Catholic faction, which obtained 
and kept external power over the French 
people. Moreover, as a result of that 
war, England became stronger still in 
the East, she took the place of France 
as the preponderant power in Egypt, 
taking over the custody of the Suez 
Canal (which the French had made just 
before their final defeat) and acquiring 
Cyprus. 

Italy was now united but weak and 
despised. Spain and Portugal had de- 
clined, it seemed, beyond all hope of re- 
covery; and with France torn by the 
religious quarrel and the worst elements 
in power, with the sun of Austria set- 
ting, with Prussia in full career, with 
the United States now recovering from 
its Civil War and more powerful and 
coherent than ever—rapidly becoming 
the richest country in the world and 
with a population as rapidly expanding 
—it seemed a matter of course that the 
Catholic culture would be beaten out of 
the field. The Protestant culture was the 
manifest leader of white civilization. 


The thing was apparent not only po- 
litically but in the economic -field as 
well. The new machinery which trans- 
formed life everywhere, the new rapid 
communications of thought and goods 
and men, were the product of the Prot- 
estant culture. The nations of Catholic 
culture did but copy the Protestant na- 
tions in these matters. 

So it was also with institutions; the 
English institution of Parliament which 
had arisen and was maintained under 
aristocratic conditions by a governing 
class, was imitated everywhere. It was 
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A Galilean Neighbor 
By G. Stewart Phillips 
we 


H* WAS a gracious neighbor, 
Pausing to share some labor— 
Mend nets or talk awhile 


Who walked a gentle mile, 


Of the day’s yield, or sowing 
And weather, as we do; 
Then say “I must be going, 
God’s blessing be on you!” 
But we avoid a meeting 
Upon our careless way, 

Nor speak or wave a greeting 
To His “How fine the day!” 


ey 








utterly unsuited to societies with a 
strong sense of human equality, but 
such was the prestige of England that 
men copied the English institutions upon 
every side. 

Meanwhile what may properly be 
called the test of the fortunes of the 
Catholic culture, Ireland, seemed to 
give the signal of that culture’s final 
ruin. The Irish population, long dis- 
possessed of their land, was halved by 
famine; the wealth of their island fell as 
rapidly as that of England rose, and no 
one of consequence thought it possible 
that Ireland, after her last experience 
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in the nineteenth century, could rise 
again from the dead. 


The Pope had been despoiled of his 
income through the seizure of his States, 
and was now a prisoner in the Vatican 
with all the spirit of the new Italian 
Government, his apparent master, more 
and more opposed to religion. The edy- 
cational system of Europe grew more 
and more divorced from religion, and 
in the large Catholic countries either 
broke up or fell wholly into anti-Cath- 
olic hands. 


It is very difficult to say when the 
tide turns in the great processes of his- 
tory. But one rule may be wisely ap- 
plied; the turn of the tide comes earlier 
than men judging by surface phenomena 
conceive. Any great system—the active 
western Roman Empire, the Spanish 
Empire, the period of Turkish rule in 
the East, the period of the absolute Mon- 
archies of Western Europe—has really 
begun to break down long before the 
outside observer can note any change. 
For instance, as late as 1660 men were 
still talking and thinking of the Spanish 
power as much the greatest thing in the 
world; yet it had received its deathblow 
in Holland a lifetime before, and was 
by 1660 actively bleeding to death. 


It was and is so with the Protestant 
hegemony over our culture, with the 
Protestant and anti-Catholic leadership 
of white civilization. It is difficult to fix 
a date for these things, but a universal 
rule is that, in doubt between two dates, 
the earlier date is to be preferred to 
the later. 


ANY would put the years 1899- 
1901 of the ominous Boer War, 
as the turning point. Some would put it 
later. For my part, I should fix it round 
about the years 1885-1887. It seems to 
me that a universal observer, unbiased 
by patriotic feeling, would fix that mo- 
ment—or 1890 at the latest—as the 
point of flexion in the curve. The Prot- 
estant powers were apparently greater 
than ever, and, as a whole, more clearly 
in decline than ever; but a reaction was 
stirring and in the next generation was 
bound to be apparent. 

Whatever the causes and whatever the 
precise date to be fixed (certainly some- 
where between 1885 and 1904) the tide 
was turning. It was not turning toward 
the re-establishment of the Catholic cul- 
ture as the leader, let alone to the re- 
establishment of the Catholic Church as 
the universal spirit of that culture ; but the 
ideas and the things which had made 
the opposite culture all powerful were 
breaking down. This modern decline of 
the Protestant hegemony and its suc- 
cession by an altogether new menace— 
and a new Catholic reaction against that 
menace—I shall describe in the articles 
concluding this series. 
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THE SIGN-POST 


QUESTIONS ° 


The Sign-Post is a service of instruc- 
tion in the Catholic faith and related mat- 
ters for our subscribers. Letters containing 
questions should be addressed to The Sign- 
Post, c/o THe Sicn, Union City, N. J. 
Please give full name and address as a sign 
of good faith. Neither initials nor place of 
residence will be printed except with the 


writer's consent, 


WIFE AND FAMILY OF ST. PETER, APOSTLE 


Was St. Peter ever married, and if so did he have a 
family? All my life I have belicved that all the Apostles were 
unmarried. Recently I was told that a priest had stated that 
St. Peter was married. I would be glad to know the truth 
of this matter—F. M., Roxsury, Mass. 


That St. Peter the chief of the Apostles was married is 
plainly inferred from the texts of the Gospels. Thus, St. 
Luke (4:38) says: “And Jesus rising up out of the syna- 
gogue went into Simon’s house. And Simon’s wife’s mother 
was taken with a great fever, and they besought him for 
her.” St. Matthew (8:14-17) and St. Mark (1:29-39) also 
refer to this relationship. The Gospels do not make mention 
or any other Apostle as married. But after his call by Christ, 
St. Peter lett nis wife since “he left all things and followed 
Him.” There is no mention of any children of St. Peter in 
the Holy Scripture. There was a tradition in the early 
Church that St. Peter had a daughter, St. Petronilla, ven- 
erated as a virgin and martyr, but it appears to be 
apocryphal. More likely St. Petronilla was a convert of the 
Apostle, or a “spiritual” daughter. 


SINS THAT CRY TO HEAVEN: MASS AND 
FORGIVENESS OF SINS 


(1) What are the “sins that cry to Heaven” and why 
are they called such? (2) Is it true that any sin, no matter 
how great, is forgiven in the Sacrifice of the Mass?—J. B., 
Astoria, N. Y. 


(1) The sins which cry to Heaven are four in number: 
voluntary homicide, sodomy, oppression of widows, orphans 
and the poor, and defrauding laborers of their wages. The 
external reason why they are said to cry to Heaven is 
because Holy Scripture so declares. Thus, in the order given 
above: “The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth to me from 
the earth” (Gen. 4:10); “for we will destroy this place 
[Sodom] because their cry is grown loud before the Lord, 
Who hath sent us to destroy them” (Gen. 18:20, 19:13): 
“you shall not hurt a widow or an orphan. If you hurt them 
they will cry out to me and I will hear their cry” (Ex. 
22:22); “thou shalt not refuse the hire of the needy and 
the poor . . . lest he cry against thee to the Lord, and it 
be reputed to thee for a sin” (Deut. 24:14) ; “behold the hire 
of the laborers, who have reaped down your fields, which 
by fraud has been kept back by you, crieth, and the cry of 
them hath entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth 
(Jas. 5:4). The special malice of these sins consists in the 
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fact that they are contrary to the social inclination of man, 
which nature gives to us for the purpose of establishing and 
conserving human society and because such sins violate the 
very purpose of society, which is that the social welfare 
of all should be conserved, especially those least able to help 
themselves. It is for this reason that these sins especially 
cry out to God. 

(2) The Council of Trent says in reference to this mat- 
ter: “The Holy Synod teaches that this sacrifice is truly 
propitiatory, and if one draws nigh to God, contrite and 
penitent, He will be appeased by the offering thereof, and, 
granting the grace and gift of penitence, will forgive even 
heinous crimes and sins” (Sess. xxii, ch. 2). The meaning 
of this is that God by virtue of the Sacrifice will grant 
those actual graces which lead to repentance, but not in 
such a way as to supersede the necessity of confessing one’s 
sins to the priest. Mortal sins are not forgiven without 
reference to the Sacrament of Penance. The graces granted 
by God at Mass are capable of stirring one to be perfectly 
contrite for his sins. Now perfect contrition or perfect love 
of God obtain the immediate remission of sins, but in order 
to be perfect one must have the intention, at least implicit, 
of confessing his sins to the priest. Imperfect contrition for 
mortal sins will not obtain remission except,in the Sacrament 
of Penance, but even imperfect contrition is a great act of 
mercy on God’s part, for when united to the absolution of 
the priest it will obtain the divine pardon. 


MORALITY OF MIXED COMPANY KEEPING 


Is it a sin under ordinary circumstances for a Catholic 
girl to begin keeping company with a non-Catholic man? 
Suppose that the girl has been educated in a Catholic high 
school and that she has ample opportunity to make a desir- 
able match among members of her own Church, and that 
the non-Catholic suitor is willing to rear all children of the 
marriage in the Catholic faith, and not to interfere with his 
partner in the practice of her religion. I know that mixed 
marriages are foolish, but I want to know whether in this 
case the girl’s action is sinful—N. N. 


Company keeping between two baptized persons, one a 
Catholic and the other a baptized non-Catholic, is lawful or 
unlawful in precisely the same way as mixed marriage is 
lawful or unlawful. Hence, company keeping of this kind is 
gravely unlawful, unless the Catholic party has a grave and 
urgent reason to contract a mixed marriage. Although the 
Catholic may not in the beginning have the intention of 
contracting a mixed marriage, such company keeping is 
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gravely forbidden because he (or she) freely exposes him- 
self (or herself) to the grave danger of contracting a mixed 
marriage without sufficient cause. The Canon Law 
severely forbids mixed marriages everywhere” 
(Canon 1060), and only when certain conditions are present 
and specified and grave promises are made will the Church 
lispense from this law. In our opinion, the Catholic girl in 
this case has no sufficient reason to justify exposing herself 
to the dangers inherent in mixed marriages. She gives a 
bad example to others and manifests little benefit from a 
Catholic high school training. In this answer we follow 
the reasoning of Father Ter Haar, C. SS. R., who has 
written extensively on the problem of mixed marriages. 


“most 


CARDINAL VIRTUES 


WVhat are the cardinal virtues and why are they so called? 
—E. L., Paterson, N. J. 


The cardinal virtues are four in number; prudence, jus- 
e, fortitude and temperance. They are called cardinal vir- 
tues because they are as necessary for the perfection of one’s 
moral life as the hinge [cardo, cardinal] is necessary for a 
door on which its use depends. In other words, a perfect 


moral life must revolve on these four moral virtues. 


ti 


PAPAL MEDAL TO WILHELM GOERING 


Why did Pope Pius XI—I do not know the exact year— 
bestow on Wilhelm Goering, Hitler’s right-hand man, the 
nedal of the Holy Year? One can scarcely call him worthy 

f it—L. S., CULPEPPER, VA. 

We have not been able to obtain confirmation of this 
statement and therefore doubt it very much. Goering may 
have got hold of a Holy Year medal, but having such a 
medal is not the same thing as having it “bestowed” on him 
by the Pope. Such medals may easily be obtained by any 
one from the papal mint. 


NUMBER OF CATHOLICS IN ENGLAND 


Is it true that there are only four million Catholics in 
England?—C. M., Jersey City, N. J. 


It is not true. According to Catholic Directory of 1936, 
there are 2,278,830 Catholics in England. 


WHITE VEIL ON BRIDE 


(1) Should a.girl, who has not led a pure life and ts in 
the family way, wear a white veil when she is married? (2) 
If she confesses her sins, will the priest marry her at the 
altar ?—PI1TTSBURGH, PA. 


(1) There is nothing in the official ritual of the Church 
concerning this matter. Where the custom is that brides 
wear a white veil, it may lawfully be followed, even though 
in a particular case its symbolical meaning is not verified. 


rhere is no obligation on the part of the bride to reveal her 
lapse publicly. 


(2) Yes. 


GOSPELS FOR SUNDAYS 


Why are the same Epistles and Gospels read and explained 
by the priest each Sunday and Holyday year after year? I 
know a number of them by heart from listening, but know 
little about the rest of the Bible. I have been told that it is 
little use to read it unless there is some one to explain it. 
Why not read a new part every Sunday, until the Bible is 


all gone through and explained?—J. T. K., West Rusu, 
N.. ¥, 


The purpose of the order is the selection of appropriate 
Gospels for the chief feasts and seasons of the year. The 
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intervals between the major feasts were then filled up so as 
to complete the story of our Lord’s life, but without chron. 
ological order. The order of the Gospels of the Sundays after 
Pentecost are difficult to understand. Their relation with 
the Divine Office may be a partial explanation. The order 
of Epistles and Gospels for Sundays and Holydays is very 
old. A tradition says that St. Jerome arranged it by com. 
mand of Pope St. Damasus. It is interesting to note that 
the _aglican Church follows pretty much the order of the 
Roman Missal. This is not surprising, for the Book of 
Common Prayer is really based on the Missal. New portions 
of the Gospels could, of course, be substituted for those 
which are not connected essentially with particular feasts 
for seasons, but the Holy See has not seen fit to make this 
change. 

The Church encourages the faithful to read the Bible. 
but only in versions which have her approval. Approved 
Bibles have explanatory notes of the more difficult passages, 
But since the Old Testament is a preparation for the New, 
it is the Gospel especially that Catholics ought to know. 
“To be ignorant of the Gospels,” says St. Jerome, “is to be 
ignorant of Christ.” Pope Leo XIII granted an indulgence 
of 300 days for reading the Gospels for at least fifteen 
minutes and a plenary indulgence, under the usual conditions, 
in favor of those who have read for this length of time daily 
for a month. Several excellent editions of the New Testament 
with explanatory notes are available to Catholics in English. 
We especially recommend The Layman’s New Testament 
($1.50 net), by Father Hugh Pope, O. P. 


“DELIVERED TO GENTILES’”: WILL DURANT 


(1) Will you please explain the text of St. Matthew, 
20:19: “And shall deliver him to the gentiles to be mocked 
and scourged and crucified?” Should not “gentiles” be 
“Jews”? (2) Is Will Durant, the writer, a fallen-away Cath- 
olic?——-LANCASTER, PA. 


(1) The word “gentiles” is correct. Judas betrayed our 
Lord to the chief priests, who condemned Him to death. 
They handed Him over to Pontius Pilate and the power 
of Rome because Rome had reserved to itself the infliction 
of the death penalty in Judea. The chief priests acknowl- 
edged this when they said: “it is not lawful for us to put 
any man to death.” Hence, it was the Roman soldiers under 
Pilate who mocked, scourged and crucified our Lord at the 
urgent solicitation of the chief priests. The Romans of those 
days were “gentiles,” or heathens. 

(2) Will Durant once studied for the Catholic priest- 
hood, but he has abandoned his faith. 


BOOKS ON SISTERHOODS 


I would like to know the names of some books on the 
subject of the various sisterhoods in this country, particu- 
larly the Sisters of St. Joseph, the Sisters of Charity and 
the newly formed Sisters of the Blessed Trinity—M. K., 
Brooktyn, N. Y. 


The only book we know of, beside The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia and its digest, The New Catholic Dictionary, which 
treats in detail of the numerous Catholic sisterhoods in the 
U. S., is Religious Orders of Women in the U. S.: Ac 
counts of Their Origin, Works, and Most Important Insti- 
tutions, by Elinor Tong Dehey. Unfortunately, the price is 
practically prohibitive—$6.00. If memory serves, Our Sun- 
day Visitor, of Huntington, Ind., carried a series of articles 
along the same line several years ago. Convent Life, by 
Martin Scott, S. J., describes the various female communi- 
ties in a general way. There are several sisterhoods with 
the general title of Sisters of St. Joseph and Sisters of 
Charity. The Missionary Servants of the Most Holy Trinity 
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are located in Towson, Md. A letter addressed to the Mother 
Superior will bring you detailed information, 


LEAVING HUSBAND AFTER MARRIAGE 


If a Catholic young man is married to a non-Catholic 
hefore a priest, and after the wedding the non-Catholic 
refuses to live with her husband, is this valid? Can anything 
be done about such a case?—M. H., LANcAsteEr, Pa. 


The desertion of her husband does not invalidate the 
contract already entered into. Her action appears to be an 
unjustified neglect to do her duty. Cases like this should be 
brought to the attention of the pastor of the Catholic party. 


SEPARATION FROM CHURCH, DIVORCE FROM STATE 


Is it allowed a Catholic, who for grave reason has been 
granted a separation from her husband by the authority of 
the Church, to seek a civil divorce, in order to kecp the man 
away? If she obtains a civil divorce, should she not be called 
a “divorcee” and refused the Sacraments ?—G. M., MELROSE, 
Mass. 


It is permitted Catholics, who have been legitimately sepa- 
rated from their partners by the proper ecclesiastical author- 
ity for grave reason, to seek and obtain a civil separation 
from the State, in order to obtain the benefit of the ecclesias- 
tical judgment. If the separation granted by the Church is 
permanent, and the help of the civil law is needed, the ecclesi- 
astical authority might allow the Catholic party to seek and 
obtain a civil divorce. Such a person would not be a 
“divorcee” in the accepted sense of the term, because there 
is no intention to dissolve the bond of a valid marriage, 
and, of course, no intention to marry again during the life- 
time of the other party. A sworn statement must be made to 
this effect. A Catholic acting in the above manner is observ- 
ant of Catholic discipline, and therefore is entitled to 
teceive the Sacraments. In every case of this kind permis- 
sion to petition the civil courts must be granted by the 
Ordinary of the diocese, who is the proper judge in so 
grave a matter. 


SAINT ROCH 


Will you please give me an account of the Life of St. Roch. 
I have seen his statue and am anxious to know something 
about him.—B. L., Boston, Mass. 


The following account of St. Roch is taken from Thie 
Lives of the Saints, Vol. VIII, August, originally compiled 
by Rev. Alban Butler and newly edited by Rev. Herbert 
Thurston and Donald Attwater. 

“We find this servant of God venerated in France and 
Italy during the fifteenth century, not very long after his 
death, but we have no authentic history of his life. No doubt 
he was born at Montpellier and nursed the sick during a 
plague in Italy (perhaps that of 1348), but that is all that 
can be affirmed about him. His two “lives” are simply col- 
lections of popular legends about the saint, which may have 
a basis in fact but cannot now be checked. 

According to the older, written by a Venetian, Francis 
Diedo, in 1478, Roch was a son of the governor of Mont- 
pellier, and upon being left an orphan at the age of twenty 


-he gave away his patrimony to the poor and went on a pil- 


grimage to Rome. Finding Italy plague-stricken he visited 
numerous centers of population, Acquapendente, Cesena, 
Rome, Modena, Mantua, Parma, where he not only devoted 
himself to care of the sick but cured large numbers simply 
by making the sign of the cross on them. At Piacenza he 
was infected himself, and not wishing to be a burden on any 
hospital he dragged himself out into the woods to die. Here 
he was miraculously fed by a dog, whose master soon found 
Roch and looked after him; when he was convalescent he 
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returned to Piacenza and miraculously cured many more 
folk, as well as their sick cattle. At length he got back to 
Montpellier, where, it being war-time, he was taken for a 
spy and imprisoned, and so he remained five years, till he 
died. 

When they came to examine his body it was recognized 
who he really was, the son of their former governor, by a 
cross-shaped birth-mark on his breast. He was therefore 
given a public funeral, and he performed as many miracles 
when dead as he had done when alive. The popularity and 
rapid extension of the cultus of St. Roch, a veneration by 
no means extinct today, was remarkable, and he soon became 
the saint par excellence to be invoked against pestilence. 
During the Council of Constance (1414-18) he was said by 
his intercession to have stopped a local epidemic, and the 
Council approved his cult. St. Roch is named in the Roman 
Martyrology and his feast is kept in many places on the 16th 
of August. There is no evidence that he was a Franciscan 
tertiary, but the Franciscans venerate him as such and 
observe his feast on the 17th of August.” 


Letters 


ETTERS should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer's and not necessarily those of 
the Editor. Intelligent comment concerning matters having 
relation to Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Com- 
munications should bear the name and address of writers. 


A New Shrine of St. Paul 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

St. Paul of the Cross, the*Founder of the Passionist 
Fathers, needs no introduction to your many readers. It is 
quite likely, however, that the majority of them have not 
heard of the chapel and shrine which is being erected in his 
honor in the magnificent Cathedral of Liverpool—now in 
the process of building. We realize that your magazine 
reaches a large audience in the United States, Canada, South 
America and other lands. Whilst we here in England are 
far removed from your place of publication, we believe that 
many of the clients of St. Paul who have received favors 
from him would be glad to contribute something to the build- 
ing of this shrine. Those who do will have their names in- 
scribed in the “Book of St. Paul of the Cross” and will enjoy 
the spiritual privileges of benefactors to this cause. 

Box C. B. 2, Room 17, FatHer Harotp Dome_rsen, C.P. 
CATHEDRAL Buitpincs, 152 BrowNntow Hit, 
LivERPOOL, 3, ENGLAND. 


Enlightening "Key" Americans on Spain 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I have sampled all of the better known Catholic periodicals, 
but am especially enthusiastic about THe Sien. I wish that 
samples of this most readable, informative and reasonably- 
priced periodical could be placed in the hands of all priests 
and of all the “key” Catholic laity, as well as some “key” 
Protestant preachers. 

If the contents of the January and February issues of THE 
SIGN were widely divulged to genuinely democratic America, 
the American people would be no longer puzzled as regards 
the issue in Spain. 

If only in the interests of American neutrality and democ- 
racy, THE SIGN’s exposé of pro-Communist technique and 
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shifty propaganda must be made known to our fellow citizens. 
The secular press and other sources, notably the purveyors 
of modern “liberalistic” pessimism and empiricism, seem to 
have engaged in a conspiracy against Nationalist Spain, and 
in favor of the Asiatic invasion of the Iberian peninsula. 
Most Americans are under the impression that the Soviet- 
dominated “Popular Front” came into power through strictly 
Constitutional methods, and had a majority mandate to con- 
nive at and encourage the extinction of all Spanish anti-Reds. 
To correct such a glaringly false impression THE S1GN 
(January and February) has been “tops.” If only America 
knew the fact, to wit, that the Spanish elections—in spite 
of their being “made” by Soviet technique and terrorism, 
yet returned a clear majority against the Sovietizers of Spain 
—then we should not have to tolerate the phenomenon of 
“key” Americans sponsoring pro-Communist leagues under 
the deceitful guise of “Spanish Democracy.” 
CaRLTON, MINN. Rev. M. O’Connor. 


The Shipping Strike Affects Samoa 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

\ cargo boat is leaving for Vancouver and will bring you 
the renewal of our subscription. The shipping strike on the 
California Coast has upset everything. No mails, no pro- 
visions whatever for weeks and months already! How long 
that will last, God alone knows. In the meantime Providence 
takes care of us. None of us in Samoa have died yet of 
hunger. 

Perhaps you have later reports on the losses of the Marist 
Brothers in Spain. With accounts of some killed and a great 
many others missing, it seems that our community too is 
having a share in Spain’s travail. 


APIA, WESTERN SAMOA. A Marist BrotHer. 


What of the Negro? 


EpiTor oF THE SIGN: 

Every issue of THE SIGN seems to have at least one article 
written especially for me! In these days of wide-open discus- 
sion on almost any subject, it is a source of satisfaction to 
have an up-to-the-minute authority for reference. I like the 
concise information and comments, particularly on the Span- 
ish and Mexican situation. Father Furfey’s enlightening 
contribution, How to Go to Hell, has started a lively discus- 
sion here already. 

While seated in a downtown cafeteria this noon, in com- 
pany with other business women, my attention was directed 
to two men carrying their trays through the line—one white, 
one a Negro. Their general appearance and conduct was 
similar to that of the many other men in the crowded restau- 
rant—men of the ordinary office, bank, store type, with a 
generous sprinkling of professional men: The place was noisy, 
until the pair approached a table and sat down together. Then 
what a hush! The cruel remarks and glances around our own 
table missed them, as they fortunately had passed at some 
distance. 

Those who had spent considerable time in the South were 
most resentful, and tried to convince the dissenters how 
necessary it is to keep the Negro in his place. They related 
experiences to prove that he is certain to take a mile when 
given an inch, whether in employment, public life, or social 
relations of any kind. They contend the Negro simply cannot 
be treated as the equal of the white. The natural aversion 
which the majority of persons have toward those of another 
race they say is a kind of sixth sense for protection. The 
accusation that segregating the Negro makes him feel infer- 
ior brought the response that such reaction is uncalled for, 
when he has his own section of the street car, etc., in which 
he is welcome. 

The intensity of feeling against the Negro that was dis- 
covered prompted numerous other inquiries during the eve- 
ning. To my astonishment, the only tolerant persons were 
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those who had never known any Negroes. One of the most 
kind hearted and charitable of Irish gentlemen was devastat- 
ing in his condemnation, based on many years’ residence in 
the South, and business trips through the Harlem, New York, 
district. All of which led to the question of the Church’s atti- 
tude on interracial marriage. 

Granted that the widely prevailing prejudice can be over- 
come, that the Negro can be educated to good citizenship— 
is, perhaps, of the Faith. Let us fraternize. If Negroes and 
whites are to attend the same schools, work in the same 
offices, enter the same professions, association and propinquity 
may easily foster a desire to marry, and what is the verdict? 
In allowing such marriages, the Church cannot be said to 
encourage them. The Negroes themselves are outspoken in 
the injustice to any children born of the union, and one has 
only to know a child of mixed blood to realize the humiliation 
and torture of it. If the “color line’ is not drawn, will the 
outcome be any different from the mixed marriages that 
result when Catholics and non-Catholic mingle in like 
manner ? 

Lest I sound “preachy,” only a little was said about broth- 
erly love and the off-chance of the Kingdom of Heaven being 
meant for all races, but mention was made of Brother Martin 
and his work. The opinion is that it is all very well to con- 
vert the Negro, but he must save his own soul. Father Fur- 
fey’s article, fresh in mind, furnished a quotation or two, 
and Tue SIGN certainly received a bit of publicity today. By 
an earlier mail, a list of names and addresses for sample 
copies has gone to you, and my own copy has been put into 
circulation. 

May we depend upon Tue Sien for further ammunition ? 
Syracuse, N. Y. VERONICA C, BurRKE. 


Editor’s Note: Now crowded for space to answer questions, 
Tue SicNn-Post will later discuss the above query. 


Putting Principles Into Practice 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I have read with a great deal of interest Dr. Furfey’s 
article, How to Go to Hell, which appeared in the January 
issue. 

It reminds me of a sermon which I heard some years ago 
by a young student of theology. He commented on the scene 
of Agony in the Garden, when Christ left His disciples and 
went a little further to pray, by saying that the secret of 
Christ’s success lay in the fact that in putting His principles 
into practice, He went a little further than anyone else. 

It seems to me that the trouble with most Christians who 
attempt to champion the cause of the Negro is that they are 
not willing to go far enough. As long as the Christian loves 
the Negro simply because it is his duty, and not because of 
the inherent good in the man, regardless of duty, he has not 
gone far enough. 
Wasuincton, D. C. Beatrice M. Murpuy. 


Against Child (?) Labor Amendment 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

To fight Communism in our parish we have Tue Lecron, 
a body comprising men and young men led by our Pastor, 
Father Neil Cronin. Some of the more immediate aims of 
this growing organization are: to consolidate the men into 
one force, that they may receive proper guidance in secular 
interests, and that they may vote intelligently against pro- 
posed legislation of Communistic tendencies. During our 
meetings we are made alert to the dangers of Communistic 
rot which has become actively pernicious in even this citadel 
of Catholicism, Boston. 

We are voicing, now, our opposition to the possible ratifi- 
cation by the State Legislature of the Child Control (Labor ) 
Amendment. Without opposing the ostensible aim of the bill, 
we do, nevertheless, object to the sweeping control of the 
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nation’s children as contained therein. Dr. A. Lawrence Low- 
ell, president emeritus of Harvard, expresses our view con- 
cisely when he says: “It is hard for an opponent of the 
so-called Child Labor Amendment to understand the position 
of its advocates. They profess to desire only the restraint of 
child labor in factories, mines and shops, to which the vast 
bulk of opponents have no objection. Yet they urge an amend- 
ment which gives power to the national government to inter- 
fere with the home. to regulate the life of the youth up to 
eighteen years of age to a practically indefinite extent.” If the 
amendment is finally sanctioned, what an iron grip the Com- 
munists would have if they get control! 

Thus, if we can effect a more sensible, clearly defined Child 
Labor Amendment to help clear up a bad labor condition 
aiding thereby in the removal of one cause of Communism, 
and if we can oppose Communistic legislation, we are best 
combating the dangerous evil. It must be remembered that 
since depression time is the most favorable to the growth of 
this social cancer, the comrades actually oppose the return 
to “good times” and will foster ill to extend their cause. It 
would, I believe, be of interest to THE S1Gn readers to learn 
of concrete ideas to be applied against Communism. 

So. Boston, Mass. Joun C. McGuire. 


The Spanish Issue 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


In recent times Catholic Clergy and Catholic publications 
have differed greatly on both social questions and interpreta- 
tions of pontifical encyclicals as witness Father Coughlin 
and Monsignor Ryan. The latest difference and, incidentally, 
a particularly pertinent one, is to be found in Father 
Parsons’ (former editor of America) comments on Capital- 
ism, Communism, Fascism, Democracy and the Spanish 
crisis, and your own analysis of this situation. 

It is a deplorable state of affairs, to say the least, (and 
incidentally one of which the Communists in this country 
are making much) when two widely circulated Catholic pub- 
lications and respected authorities on Catholic viewpoint 
cannot agree on such an issue. It is even more deplorable 
when you consider the confusion created in the lay-Catholic 
mind. On social questions and others such as the one at 
present obtaining in Spain, there should be a unification of 
Catholic interpretation of the matter. 

Father Parsons writing in the K. of C. monthly “Colum- 
bia” contends that Fascism and Communism are both evils, 
and that unfortunately the Catholics in Europe are in that 
sad position of being obliged to choose between them. 
Specifically he indicates that Catholics in Spain are con- 
fronted with the dilemma of having to choose between Com- 
munism and Fascism. Franco is preferred only because the 
opposite choice is the greater evil. It is only in this sense that 
Franco can be sided with, not because he is Christianity’s 
outstanding champion, but because those whom he opposes 
are worse. 

The February issue of THe S1GN under “Current Fact and 
Comment” commenting upon the Spanish civil war states, 
“the truth of the matter is that it is between the Christian 
civilization of Spain and the Oriental despotism known as 
Communism.” 

The issue then is this—either Franco is a Fascist, or he is 
not. In the former instance to be preferred solely for the 
above mentioned reasons. 

To the writer it is apparent that THe Sicn is leaning over 
backwards to get across the idea that Franco—Christian 
civilization are identical. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

In the New York-World Telegram last week General 
Franco, in answer to inquiry submitted by Roy W. Howard, 
president and editor of that newspaper, admitted himself a 
Fascist. The question and answer follow: 

Q. “Are you personally a proponent of Fascism? And, in 
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the event of your victory, will Spain become a Fascist or 
Totalitarian State? 

A. I am an admirer of the way in which Fascism has 
stemmed the advance of Communism in many countries . . . 
and when the victory, in which I haye absolute confidence, 
crowns the efforts of our troops the new Spain will progress 
on the lines of a totalitarian state.” 

I believe this answer is quite sufficient. The difference then 
between Communism and Fascism is clear. It is one merely of 
degree and not primarily of kind. 

That Franco is an avowed Fascist is now unquestionable. 
That he is the lesser of two evils and therefore more desir- 
able is conceivable, nay, even agreed upon, but to misrep- 
resent him as the defender of Christian civilization with all 
that term implies is gross falsehood. 

According to Tue Sicn, is Christian civilization and 
Democracy then to be ANY alternative to Communism ? God 
forbid. 


BrookLyn, N. Y. Joun G. Oxton 


Epitor’s Note: General Franco and his cause may be far 
from ideal, but a victory of his troops is the sole hope for 
the survival of Christianity in Spain. Franco is the only 
alternative to Communism in Spain, whether or not one 
favors his tendency to Fascism. 


Fisher's Translation of “Life of Christ" 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


In reference to the question of the translation of Papini’s 
Life of Christ by Dorothy C. Fisher and your answer thereto 
in the January, 1937, issue, you are hereby informed that she 
is a Mrs. and not a Miss and is a Protestant. Her maiden 
name was Dorothy Canfield, the daughter of Dr. Canfield, 
who was for a number of years head of Ohio State 
University. 

The Rev. John K. Cartwright, D. D., in answer to a 
question of mine placed in the Question Box at St. Patrick’s 
church in this city, in regard to the above book, said that 
Mrs. Fisher omitted two very important chapters in her 
translation, one of which referred to the Holy Eucharist. This 
happened more than ten years ago and much of his answer 
has been forgotten. My recollection is that otherwise he 
spoke well of the book. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. JoserH A. WEIs 


Some Answers to the January Appeal 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Not only do I fill out the blank with great pleasure, but I 
enclose a check for a subscrigtion to a foreign mission priest. 
I have been remailing my precious copies of THE S1GN to 
him and think it wise to subscribe for him and to donate 
mine nearer home. 

Tue SIGN is a marvelous magazine and I appreciate it so 
much that it is’a real sacrifice to pass it on. 

New Rocue te, N. Y. JosePHINE H. MitTCHELL 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Have enclosed a long list of names but do not know 
whether they will subscribe to THe Sign. However, I am 
sure that if they have the opportunity of reading it, especially 
the January issue, they will gladly do so. I think that little 
story, The Mother, is one of the most beautiful I have ever 
read. Being a nurse and having served in the World War, I 
guess it had a “twofold tug” at my heartstrings. This was 
my first Christmas and New Year’s without my mother, but 
I read and managed to spend part of the holidays in a far 
more peaceful frame of mind than I had anticipated. So it is 
my earnest wish that each and every one of these persons 
will respond with their subscriptions. 

BaLTrmMorE, Mp. CoNnsTANCE E, Jacoss 
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EpiTor oF THE SIGN: 
I think the following friends of mine will be interested in 
r splendid magazine. Though all may not subscribe, I am 
all will benefit greatly by reading a copy. This month’s 
issue is particularly good. Many of us here were enlightened 
by the article Js It True What They Say About China? 
Toronto, CANADA. J. A. Warren, C. S. B. 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

It is with much pleasure that I am renewing my subscrip- 
tion to Tue SicNn for another year, so enclosed please find 
check for the year’s subscription. What has especially pleased 
me these past months are the very enlightening and interest- 
ing articles on Spain. Mr. McCullagh gives us the accurate, 
true statement of what is going on there and helps to counter- 
act the very misleading and often outrageous statements and 
articles of the secular press. My only regret is that probably 


those who need it most to mold their ideas do not get THE 
SIGN 

After reading my copy it goes monthly to a convert friend 
in England who is as appreciative as I am. 


New York City, N. Y. Dorotuy N. Dixon. 


Freemasonry in Brazil 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Few North Americans really know how much “Catholic” 
Latin America is in the hands of Freemasonry. I was once 
one of those North Americans, but am now among the few 
who know more or less. I have tried and am still trying to 


understand it all. I often ask myself if the Catholic world 
has not moved as far from the Catholic Church as the non- 
Catholic world. In noting Christian practice and its place 


in society I have come to the conclusion that the only differ- 
ence is the fact that within the Catholic world no positive 
thing has been set up to oppose the Church as a religion. So 
widespread and penetrating is indifference that the Church 


is to the great majority the mere performer of ceremonies. 
Ever since the disappearance of the Brazilian monarchy 
Freemasonry has run this country. It encountered little or 
no opposition and thus the need of no violence. This will 
come, and should we continue on the way we are going the 
time is not far removed. The police are ordered to arrest 
and imprison teachers of Communism, and yet in all govern- 
ment institutions are fine-clothed professors teaching the 
abominable theories on which Communism is based. These 
men are hailed as educators and no one seems to perceive 
the danger. Our Church is militant and no one should be 
surprised at such gloomy forecasts. 
Sao PAuto, BRAZIL. AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 


On Advertising 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

The appeal of the Most Rev. John M. Gannon, printed 
on the editorial page of the February issue, is most con- 
vincing and moving. 

However, the irony of the situation is that these excellent 
appeals which are appearing this month in our Catholic 
periodicals reach only that third of the Catholic people which 
is supporting the Catholic Press. 

My suggestion is this (perhaps a little revolutionary, but, 
I believe, effective )—for the Catholic periodicals to advertise 
in not only other Catholic periodicals but also in the secular 
press. 

Many Catholics do not even know that any other diocesan 
paper exists. Also, we shall thus enter the wide field of 
non-Catholic subscribers, many of whom are floundering 
around in uncertainty and cynicism. 

My own experience exemplifies the effectiveness of this 
method, for I first learned of the existence of the Catholic 
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Daily Tribune, America’s only Catholic English daily paper, 

from an article in THE SIGN. 

ASHTABULA, OHIO, JoserH TorMa. 
Epitor’s Note: A little over a year ago THE Sicn 

advertised in a number of Catholic papers. Lack of funds 

prohibits our use of the secular press. 


A Heartrending Appeal 
Epitor or THE SIGN: 

I have just had the opportunity of reading the January 
issue of THE Sicn. I cannot afford to subscribe, but someone 
who can has me on her list and when I have read it I also 
pass it on, 

With a heavy heart I read the letter, “A Heartrending 
Appeal,” from the parents of children in Mexico, on page 
365. I am enclosing my mite for their fund. 

Would it be possible for you to reprint that letter in a 
prominent place in another issue of THe SiGn at an early 
date? Some American Catholics have to have things dinned 
in repeatedly. Could you send copies of that letter to the 
Bishops individually, asking them if it could be read to their 
people at Sunday Mass? Something should be done, surely. 
So many Americans are ignorant of the true conditions. If 
they knew they might respond. 

I have written to my friends asking them to send you the 
names of possible subscribers. May God bless Tue Sicn! 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. M. M. 

Epitor’s Note: We have just learned that Bishop 
Manriquez’ address is 2620 W. Houston Street, San Antonio, 
Texas. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 

M.H.V.M., New Brighton, Pa.; M.A.F., West Roxbury, 
Mass.; K.B., St. Louis, Mo.; M.A., Baltimore, Md.; 
M.McD., Pittsburgh, Pa.; M.W.H.A., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
M.J.S., E. McKeesport, Pa.; M.L.S., Central Islip, N. Y.; 
M.S., Matawan, N. J.; M.G.O’S., Queens Village, L. L, 
N. Y.; M.J.S., Hamilton, O.; M.A.D., Jersey City, N. J.; 
H.D.G., Yonkers, N. Y.; G.A.S., Chicago, Ill.; H.F.C., 
Ardmore, Pa.; K.C.V., Union City, Ind.; M.E.C., Duluth, 
Minn.; M.H., Farmington, Conn.; M.P.J.M., Garden City, 
N. J.; M.W., Buffalo, N. Y.; B.C.M., Allston, Mass.; 
E.E.M., DuBois, Pa.; L.A.T., Newburyport, Mass.; M.O., 
Newton, Mass. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Blessed Mother, V.M.K., Duquesne, Pa.; Blessed Mother, 
Sacred Heart, M.H.V.M., New Brighton, Pa.; Souls In 
Purgatory, M.J.H.M., Baltimore, Md.; Souls in Purgatory, 
J.E.M., San Francisco, Calif.; St. Anthony, P.L.L., Saxon- 
ville, Mass.; St. Martha, M.P.McG., Brookline, Mass.; 
Blessed Mother, E.F.Z., Jackson Hghts., L. I.; Sacred Heart, 
Mother of Perpetual Help, M.W.H.A., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Our Lady of Prompt Succor, S.M.V., Lawler, Ia.; St. An- 
thony, E.J.M., Cincinnati, O.; Sacred Heart, M.J.S., E. Mc- 
Keesport, Pa.; Sacred Heart, Blessed Mother, M.L.S.; Cen- 
tral Islip, N. Y.; Little Flower, M.J.E., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Poor Souls, M.F., Baltimore, Md.; St. Anthony, C. S., 
Cleveland, O.; Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, M.S., Matawan, 
N. J.; Poor Souls, M.J.E.W., Phila., Pa.; Souls in Purga- 
tory, C.F.W., St. Louis, Mo.; St. Gabriel’s, F.J.G., Yonkers, 
N. Y.; Poor Souls, M.J.H.M., Baltimore, Md.; Sacred 
Heart, M.J.S., Hamilton, O.; St. Gabriel, M.A.D., Jersey 
City, N. J.; St. Theresa, G.A.S., Chicago, Ill; Sacred Heart, 
C.0’M., Lynn, Mass.; Blessed Virgin, Souls in Purgatory, 
M.C.L., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brother Andre, S.M.L., Jersey 
City, N. J.; Sacred Heart, Mother of Perpetual Help, St. 
Ann., M.W., Buffalo, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, C.T.W., Phila., 
Pa.; A.B., Elizabeth, N. J.; T.P.A., Roxbury, Mass.; 
M.A.F., Lakewood, O.; M.McC., Cambridge, Mass.; H.G.L., 
Somerville, Mass.; G.G., Neola, Ia.; L.E.R., Marion, O.; 
M.W.H.L., Flushing, L. I. 
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ermany and Peace 


Its Attitude Toward the Church Is the Test of Whether the New Germany 
Wishes to Preserve Or to Destroy the Traditions of Christian Europe. 


ls THE most critical phase of the 
Holy Father’s recent illness it is notable 
that, even when no other visitors could 
be admitted to see him, he gave re- 
peated and protracted audiences to the 
three German Cardinals and to the two 
German bishops who had accompanied 
them to Rome. It was very obvious that 
only the most urgent necessity could 
have required such interviews when the 
Pope was not only suffering the most 
agonizing pain but was, to all appear- 
ances, at the very threshold of death. 


The German Cardinals 
PECULATION as to what passed 
between the German Cardinals and 

the Holy Father in those days of agony 
would be foolish and impertinent. 
And in the present circumstances no 
Catholic journal in any country can 
wish to arouse feelings of suspicion or 
hostility. There was, indeed, ground for 
hoping that the Holy Father, with his 
amazing energy and devotion, was en- 
gaged in personal negotiations for a 
comprehensive settlement to regulate 
the relations between Church and State 
in Germany by some agreement com- 
parable to that Concordat with Italy 
which established the Vatican City 
State. The issues involved were of im- 
mense importance; and in such high 
matters the Pope has made a practice 
of taking charge of the final decisions 
himself. 

It will be remembered that when the 
Lateran Treaty was at last concluded, 
after two years of intensive negotiation, 
conducted with the utmost secrecy, the 
Holy Father announced the decision in 
a special audience to the assembled 
preachers for the Lenten conferences in 
Rome. 

Surveying the enormously compli- 
cated task that had been concluded, he 
spoke with a freedom and lightness of 
touch which is seldom possible to the 
Sovereign Pontiff. He insisted that it 
could only have been achieved with a 
combination of real good-will on both 
sides, reinforced by a fixed determina- 
tion to reach a settlement, and by agents 
on both sides who had experience in 
overcoming great difficulties. He paid 
a fine tribute to the courage and the 
driving force of Signor Mussolini, and 
then said of his own part in the pro- 


By Denis Gwynn 


ceedings that he also had _ perhaps 
peculiar qualifications for the task. As 
an old Alpinist he was accustomed to 
confronting enormous obstacles which 
seemed insurmountable at the outset; 
and as an old librarian he had had long 
training in wading through masses of 
complicated documents which had to be 
reduced to order. 

He might have added that these same 
qualifications had been of incalculable 
value in his earlier essays in diplomacy 
when Pope Benedict XV had sent him 
to Poland, in the closing years of the 
Great War. His task then was to estab- 
lish relations with a new State which 
was emerging from chaos and the ruin 
of world war, and which at that time 
was still divided in its territory and 
its peoples between Germany and Aus- 
tria and Russia. It was as Librarian at 
the Vatican that his vast knowledge had 
been so helpful to Benedict XV in the 
world war; and it had happened that 
among his special studies of Church 


history had been the very problems 
which were then arising again in 
Europe. 


Pope Well Qualified 


N Poland his knowledge and tact and 

firmness achieved such  extraordi- 
nary results that he had even evolved 
the Concordat with the new Poland 
before he was recalled to Italy as 
Cardinal Archbishop of Milan, In Po- 
land also that splendid physical con- 
stitution which he had developed as a 
young mountaineer enabled him to 
travel incessantly through Central Eu- 
rope, over snowbound roads and on 
railways which stopped running with 
frozen engines. And later again, when 
Catholic France was torn by dissension 
over the Action Francaise, the same 
training, the same courage and tireless 
industry were devoted to resolving de- 
tailed problems concerning the con- 
demnation of the movement and in 
settling the many troubles which fol- 
lowed it. 

So now also in regard to Germany. 
Both the Holy Father and Cardinal 
Pacelli, as Secretary of State, have 
been able to bring the full weight of 
their personal experience to assist a 
solution in a time of extreme difficulty. 
The three German Cardinals are all 
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men of most outstanding character and 
ability. All three were created Cardinals 
by Benedict XV during his brief pontifi- 
cate. Cardinal Bertram of Breslau had 
the rare distinction of being made a 
Cardinal in petto during the Great War 
in 1916, and was not proclaimed a Car- 
dinal until three years later. The Holy 
Father was intimately associated with 
him during his mission to Poland, and 
they worked in close co-operation dur- 
ing some of the plebiscites to determine 
the disputed boundaries between Ger- 
many and Poland. 

Cardinal Schulte as Archbishop of 
Cologne is the leader of the Catholics 
in the Rhineland, which is scarcely less 
important than Bavaria as one of the 
chief centres of the Catholic Church in 
Germany. Both he and Cardinal Faul- 
haber of Munich were made Cardinals 
in 1921, and both are among the most 
distinguished figures in the public life 
of Germany. 

Cardinal Faulhaber’s position is all 
the more important because it was in 
Munich that the Nazi movement had its 
headquarters while it was gaining 
strength; just as Milan was the former 
headquarters of the Fascist movement 
before it gained control of Italy. And it 
must be a real bond of sympathy and 
understanding between Cardinal Faul- 
haber and the Holy Father that, just as 
he was Archbishop of Milan when Mus- 
solini was there directing the growth 
of the Fascist agitation on the eve of 
its triumph, so Cardinal Faulhaber has 
been Archbishop of Munich through 
the years which saw the rise and 
triumph of the Nazis. 


Cardinal Pacelli 
HESE personal factors count for 
much in negotiations which have to 
be settled by the principals on both sides. 
And it is no less fortunate that Cardinal 
Pacelli, whose part in these negotiations 
must be as large as that of Cardinal 
Gasparri’s in negotiating the Concordat 
with Italy, has had unrivalled experience 
of the new Germany. He also has a most 
intimate knowledge of Bavaria, for he 
was the Papal Nuncio there for some 
years until he was promoted as Nuncio 
in Berlin; and he came back from Ger- 
many to Rome to succeed Cardinal Gas- 

parri as Secretary of State. 
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Yet with all this evidence of good- 
will and special understanding of Ger- 
man problems, it is still doubtful 
whether a settlement can be reached 
which will safeguard the rights of the 
Church in Germany against the in- 
creasing demands of the Nazi State. 

The problem is well known—that the 
State is encroaching so rapidly upon 
every phase of life in Germany, as in all 
autocratic States, that the Catholic 
schools are threatened with virtual, if 
not complete, extinction. That in itself 
would be matter for the gravest anxiety. 
But the anxiety is greatly increased by 


the open propagation of pagan beliefs by 
some of the principal directors of the 
Nazi system. The new cult of ancient 


German deities seems so fantastic to 
other countries that it is difficult to 
treat it as a serious menace; yet it is 
undoubtedly being imposed in many 
organizations of the young, to which 
Catholic children are obliged to belong. 


Cardinal Faulhaber's Sermons 


ORE serious is the deliberate ex- 

purgation of Jewish references 
from the teaching of Scripture, which has 
been carried to the extent of revising 
the New Testament in general use. 
These extravagances are only the logical 
and inevitable result of that glorification 
of race against which Cardinal Faul- 
haber ‘particularly has protested in his 
public sermons. As a former Professor 
of Scripture in German universities, he 
was specially qualified to issue his 
deliberate exposure of all that this new 
attitude involves. 

It is some years since he delivered 
his famous series of Advent sermons in 
Munich Cathedral. They were generally 
described as a defense of the Jews and 
an attack on the Nazi régime, but were 
in fact a close analysis of all that 
Christianity owes to the Old Testament. 
It took courage to declare publicly as 
he did then that “It was not by German 
blood that we were redeemed” ; and even 
now the time may come when such 
statements will be forbidden even to an 
Archbishop in his own cathedral. 

While the negotiations are still in 
progress, a recital of complaints against 
the German Government’s treatment of 
the Catholic Church would be unde- 
sirable. But it is well to consider the 
reactions of current events in Europe 
upon the Church’s position in Germany. 
For whatever affects Germany as a 
whole must react for better or worse 
upon the Church in Germany. Another 
extremely acute crisis has been passed 
since I wrote last month. The crisis in- 
deed reached its climax and passed over 
since my last article was written. The 
danger of German interference in Span- 
ish Morocco was then apparent, and the 
French Government actually delivered 
what was almost an ultimatum to Ger- 
many very soon afterwards. German 


intervention in Africa has since been 
lessened and is unlikely to be renewed 
now unless events develop considerably. 

In Spain itself the situation is still 
more or less a deadlock. The prospects 
of any decisive and complete victory for 
General Franco are still doubtful. He 
has gained control of more than half 
of Spain, but his armies are still held 
up in front of Madrid and he is ap- 
parently unable to clear out completely 
the Red forces either on the northern 
coast or on the Mediterranean coast, 
although he has succeeded in capturing 
Malaga. 

The general strategic position is 
easily appreciated. Madrid has ceased 
to be the main objective as it is no 
longer the seat of the Red Government, 
and all its treasures—in works of art as 
vell as gold—have been removed either 
to the coast or to other countries. To 
capture the city by a direct attack would 
involve enormous casualties, because it 
is now a vast fortress which could be 
held step by step with machine gun 
emplacements in an endless series of 
fortified lines upon which the defenders 
could fall back. No military commander 
would think of attempting to storm it; 
and the obvious alternative is to sur- 
round it. 

On the other hand, it provides the 
Caballero forces with a central focus for 
organizing counter-attacks in any di- 
rection, with ample lines of communi- 
cation to the North or South or East. 
If General Franco attempts to throw 
his main attack to the South, he is ex- 
posed to a surprise attack from Madrid 
against his northern front, which may 
compel him to abandon the campaign; 
or if he tries to conquer the northern 
coast he may be counter-attacked from 
Madrid in the centre and in the south. 


Situation in Spain 


HE most discouraging feature of the 

war is that he has apparently lost the 
first momentum which enabled him to 
win whole provinces. Resistance on the 
other side is so strongly organized that 
there is apparently no hope now of any 
sudden collapse of the Red front. He 
will have to fight his way ruthlessly in 
every direction if he is to conquer 
Spain; and he has no means of paying 
for the huge cost of such a war except 
by raising funds from other countries. 
Such intervention by Germany or Italy 
would be fiercely resisted by France and 
Russia; just as their assistance to 
Caballero’s Government is fiercely re- 
sented in Germany and Italy. The Brit- 
ish Government, being desirous to avoid 
any dislocating of the former balance 
of power in the Mediterranean, remains 
determined to prevent intervention by 
outside Powers. 

Mr. Eden, the British Foreign Secre- 
tary, was able to declare some weeks 
ago with real confidence that the most 
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unlikely outcome of the Civil War in 
Spain would be that Spain would come 
under the control of any outside State 
or group of States. There can be little 
doubt that his estimate was correct and 
that the future will have to be decided 
by a Civil War which, at the present 
rate of progress, may continue for a 
very long time. It is certainly most im- 
probable that Caballero’s Government 
will be able to regain any substantial 
part of Spain which General Franco 
now controls. But it is still doubtful 
whether General Franco will be able to 
conquer either the northern or the 
eastern coasts, even if the Reds evacuate 
Madrid; and it is still more doubtful 
whether he will be able to reconquer 
Catalonia. 


France and Spain 


RANCE, more than any country, 

holds the key to the future of Spain; 
and it is impossible to foresee what 
will happen in France during the 
present year. Hitler’s recent declarations 
that there is no conceivable ground for 
conflict between France and Germany 
have had no effect in restoring France’s 
confidence while she feels compelled to 
increase her defensive armaments on 
every side. 

Belgium has most wisely decided to 
revert to her pre-war policy of neutral- 
ity, repudiating her intimate connection 
with France and declining to become 
involved in all the complications which 
may result from French policy in other 
parts of Europe. In consequence of this 
new attitude in Belgium, France \is 
obliged to extend to the British Channel 
the fortified defenses, known as _ the 
Maginot Line, which formerly ended at 
the Belgian frontier. She can no longer 
regard Belgium’s fortifications as being 
a barrier against Germany. 

In the South also France has been 
obliged to undertake enormous expendi- 
tures on new fortifications. The Spanish 
frontier, which troubled nobody before, 
has now become a source of danger in 
case of eventualities; while the Italian 
frontier and even the Swiss frontier 
similarly require strengthening on the 
most complete and expensive scale. In 
Africa also, the frontiers of Tunisia 
have to be fortified against Italy and 
those of French Morocco against the 
new danger from Spanish Morocco, At 
the same time the French fleet and air 
force, and the naval and air bases, have 
to be greatly strengthened in the Medi- 
terranean. 

All this huge and immediate expendi- 
ture has to be undertaken by France at 
a time when her budget is still hope- 
lessly unbalanced. Her Finance Min- 
ister, M. Vincent Auriol, has had to 
announce that he anticipates a deficit of 
one and a half billion dollars this year 
—which is roughly half as much again 
as a year’s normal revenue. Every effort 
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to meet her own financial requirements 
by internal appeals or new taxation has 
failed hitherto and France can only 
hope to raise the money she needs for 
rearmament by recourse to foreign 
loans. 

In practice that means that France 
will have to borrow in London and in 
New York; but the loan which has just 
been granted in London is utterly in- 
adequate. A loan sufficient to cover only 
one-sixth of this year’s deficit has been 
raised at three and a half per cent, 
compared with only three per cent for 
the loan raised last year, although it 
has to be repaid within ten months and 
it is secured by a hundred per cent 
deposit of gold. 


Franco's Chances 


OULD any country have fallen more 

completely into the hands of inter- 
national money lenders? In so far as 
they can dictate policy in such condi- 
tions it would seem safe to assume that 
they will refuse to provide further 
funds for France except on condition 
that she pursues a policy which will not 
lead to war. Yet the position is con- 
trolled by the agreement made last 
September between the Exchange Equal- 
ization Funds of London, Paris and 
New York; and the indications suggest 
that this combination of the three pow- 
erful Funds is more inclined to support 
France than Germany and Italy in re- 
gard to Spain. There is certainly no 
evidence of their having supported 
General Franco, while there is ample 
evidence that the Caballero Government 
has received plentiful financial as- 
sistance. 

What then is the prospect of Spain 
being completely won by General Franco 
during the present year? How does the 
general situation stand as it confronts 
the Holy Father on his return to ac- 
tivity after months of illness ? Compared 
with a year ago, at least one-half of 
Spain has been liberated from anti- 
Catholic rule. That much at least is 
gained, but against it must be set the 
massacre of literally thousands of priests 
and nuns and the destruction of hun- 
dreds of churches. 

Civil war seems likely to continue for 
many months unless both sides agree 
sooner or later to concede jurisdiction 
to each other in their respective terri- 
tories. It is scarcely conceivable that 
any patriotic Government would ac- 
quiesce in such a partition of Spain; 
even though the Caballero junta might 
be prepared to compromise eventually 
by retaining Catalonia as an independent 
State under Bolshevik rule. 

Barcelona, more than ever, is the 
pivot of future conflict and unrest. Close 
to the French frontier, and in constant 
commercial communication with Mar- 
seilles and Toulon, its future is of para- 
mount interest to France and it will 


exercise a constant influence upon the 
political life of the French cities and 
seaports in the Mediterranean. Any at- 
tempt by either Italy or Germany to 
assist General Franco in conquering 
Catalonia would be resisted in the last 
resort by France with immediate war, 
yet both Italy and Germany are deter- 
mined to prevent the permanent estab- 
lishment of a Soviet State in Catalonia. 
That is the problem which will have to 
be worked out to one solution or another 
in the present year. 

Much will turn upon whether Ger- 
many can obtain an outlet elsewhere 
than in Spain and Morocco. The Ger- 
man demand for colonies becomes more 
insistent, and there is an increasing 
sympathy in England, if not in France, 
for the satisfaction of that legitimate 
demand. Mr. J. L. Garvin in the 
‘Observer has opened a campaign on be- 
half of Germany which is likely to have 
wide repercussions, even though it will 
arouse bitter antagonism. “The Ver- 
sailles and Trianon systems,” he writes, 
“attempted to impose upon Germany a 
status not expected of any country, great 
or small, in Europe.” He is well entitled 
to protest against it, for he was alone 
among Conservative publicists in 1919 
in leading a courageous onslaught upon 
the Treaties which almost every other 
authority supported. 


German Colonies 


“ERITAIN may have colonies,” writes 
Garvin. “France may; Italy may; 
Belgium and Holland may. But not Ger- 
many. ... By the Versailles System she 
was even expected to be disarmed, alone 
of all the nations. On the moral ground 
such distinctions are indefensible. On 
the ground of common sense they are 
an outrage... . J As in the last genera- 
tion, so in the present, and presumably 
in the next, the youth of this country is 
to be sacrificed in war with Germany— 
what for? To prevent her having col- 
onies, when everybody else in the world 
is allowed to have colonies? Are British 
mothers’ sons, and their sons’ sons to 
the third and fourth generations, to be 
mortgaged for so nonsensical a thing?” 
Mr. Garvin’s influence as an inde- 
pendent critic has been great for years 
and has grown very considerably of late. 
But it would be folly to assume that 
these strong views have a large measure 
of official support. Nevertheless they are 
widely shared. The real crux is to find 
some means of putting them into prac- 
tice. 

Is Australia to be forced to surrender 
her mandate over New Guinea, or South 
Africa over German South West 
Africa? Their relations with Great 
Britain would be very severely strained 
indeed if they were asked to hand over 
what they value so highly. And even 
Kenya—the German East Africa of pre- 
war days—is the British Government 
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prepared to hand that back to Germany, 
all the more dangerously now that Italy 
has conquered Abyssinia and controls 
the southern approaches to the Red Sea? 

It will require superb courage and 
diplomacy to find and carry through a 
solution for Germany’s colonial de- 
mands, Britain cannot be expected to 
hand back colonies if other countries, 
particularly France, will not do like- 
wise. The British Government has al- 
ready had one discouraging lesson from 
a similar experiment in setting the 
example of disarmament, in the hope 
that other countries would follow suit. 

This question of colonies is scarcely 
one which will be settled quietly at a 
round table conference. We must rather 
expect convulsions of a violent kind 
before it can become feasible. The con- 
vulsion may quite possibly come by war ; 
it might equally well come through the 
sudden bankruptcy of France or Ger- 
many or both. The money lenders can 
dictate politics to some extent by re- 
fusing loans, unless Governments obey 
their instructions. But if their instruc- 
tions become intolerable, revolution is 
another way out of the deadlock, and in 
our day we have seen revolutions or- 
ganized from the Right as well as the 
Left. 

France and Germany alike are, by all 
ordinary standards, hopelessly insolvent, 
yet both are straining their resources 
more and more recklessly by colossal 
expenditure on preparations for war. 
In Germany debts have been repudiated 
so often, under the pressure of what 
Mr. Garvin calls “the Versailles sys- 
tem,” that she can no longer borrow 
abroad. In France the only apparent 
remedy is more paper money—or de- 
preciation of the currency—and it is 
extremely probable that any such meas- 
ure would produce a tremendous in- 
ternal upheaval. A year ago the Croix 
de Feu would have been ready to chal- 
lenge Parliament with a coup d'état. 
But M. Blum has so disrupted their 
organization and so assisted the striking 
power of the Left that any revolution 
in France would almost certainly result 
in a Socialist dictatorship similar to 
that in Spain. 


Church in Germany 


Fairer is still time for diplomacy and 
statesmanship to produce a settlement 
without revolutions. And in creating 
more helpful and more constructive con- 
ditions the Catholic Church may yet 
be able to play a decisive part. If Ger- 
many is driven to reckless courses, the 
claims of the Church are likely to be 
overridden while the State insists on 
mobilizing every energy to assist the 
completion of its own program. But if 
conciliation can achieve results which 
are really encouraging, the future will 
be much brighter than it has been for 
many months. 
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Angels’ Mirth 


THEL COOK ELIOT’S new novel Angels’ Mirth is a 
splendid exposition of what confronts the children of 


divorce. I felt that if it had any defects it was because Mrs. 
Eliot has plunged a bit too deeply into mysticism—that is the 
sort that is applied to little miracles that happen in daily life. 
Sometimes this is excellent, as when the heroine suddenly 


s that the little dead sister to whom she had been unkind 
the child was ill, has forgiven her and still loves her. 
etimes it is not so good, as in the incident of the red 
htgown. This is a book that insists on involving Catholi- 
cism in everyday modern life, and that is the great value of 
Mrs. Eliot, a fact which critics who merely think she is a 
good story-teller do not realize. What happens when an 
annoyed young Protestant-pagan-modernist reviews it you 
may read here. A reader in a publishing concern headed her 
ism: “Mystical Catholic Propaganda.” If you have read 

he novel (and please do so if you have not) this will amuse 
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you: “This is a Catholic sermon throughout and it is a shame, 
for the author’s style is sensitive and poetic in the extreme. 
[t is all much too mystical and strange for popular consump- 


tion however.” 

Now the most attractive brilliant girl in the book has told 
the younger girl that she has another love, when explaining 
vhy she will not marry the man who loves her. In the end 
t turns out that her love is Carmel, and it is in connection 
with this girl that much of the mysticism to which the pub- 
lisher’s reader objected occurs. Of course if this had been a 
story where an Eastern doctrine was concerned, I am very 
sure there would have been no such stern rebuke. Theosophy 
would get by, would even perhaps receive an encouraging 
pat. But Catholic mysticism, ah! that is too close still to 
these moderns, too uncomfortably true in the near past to 
their people to be dismissed as myth or fable. Karma—yes. 
But Carmel—ah, no! 


Russia and America 


FX )\M Moscow comes a rather amusing report of young 
Christina Kokoricheva, brigade leader on a stock farm, 
who was sent to this country to purchase pedigreed rams and 
Naturally she looked around this capitalistic country 
with eager eyes to take back the good news—or rather the 
bad news—to the happy Communists living in that best of 
all possible countries, Soviet Russia. She managed quite well, 
a dispatch from the correspondent at Moscow of the 
New York Herald Tribune relates. She tells of someone 
offering her a girl to be bought as a slave, because her family 
had no money to buy her food. The Empire State building 
was half empty because “the apartments were too expensive 
for the workers.” In Mobile some Negroes came on her ship 
and asked if they might have the contents of the ship’s gar- 
bage can and they showed her the crusts in their dinner pails 
and the bones. And she said back in Russia that in America 
there were plenty of things to buy in the shops but few people 
to do the buying. As one who has been elbowed and bumped 
breathless by crowds in stores, as one who has had to wait 
for a long time for a saleswoman because they were all busy 
with customers, this last struck me as rather absurd. 
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She told them too how people stopped their cars on the 
street to look at her: they were so surprised to see such a 
plump girl from Soviet Russia where they had been told 
everyone was starving ! 

Christina—how do they ever allow her to keep a given 
name like that?—had a nice trip and enjoyed herself. We 
may permit ourselves a smile at the way she saw what she 
had been told she would see. But there is a grimmer part 
to the story. There is terrible poverty among the Southern 
Negroes. The Communists have been busy among them, 
remember, because the Christians have not thought much 
about them, and of course Christina did no visiting among 
the wealthy or even the well-to-do. It is a bitter thought that 
there may be considerable truth in some of the little incidents 
she took home with her. They would not be half so bitter if 
the whole land were poor. In Russia they expect—they take 
it for granted that they must be willing to be poor now so 
that some day all may have enough. At least it is an ideal. 
But are we—in our democracy—willing to be, not poor, but 
merely willing to share the surplus so that all may have 
something ? 

They were isolated instances that she found, of course, but 
the Communists always find these instances and they make 
excellent propaganda. It is too bad someone did not escort 
Christina for a brief visit into the houses of the Catholic 
Worker. 1 should like to have heard her report back home 
of that undertaking. 


On Recipes 


DON’T know if it is a common practise among women, 

though I surmise it is, to brood over recipes in papers and 
magazines. I read them as if they were short-short stories: 
the description, the putting together of ingredients, and the 
imagined ending which is their flavor. I read them avidly. 
I cut them out often, or tear them out oftener. I put them in 
my wooden recipe file to file nicely some day when I find 
the time. That is usually the end of them, for the recipes I am 
fascinated by have unusual ingredients and I usually fall 
back on chops and spinach and custards and the like in the 
end. But it is lots of fun collecting recipes—and just as sensi- 
ble as collecting stamps even if there is no profit in them. 

But what started this train of thought was something I 
read in a recipe the other day. It told of various new ways to 
cook things and said that for real delicacy bacon should be 
fried in butter! Now I ask you all, did any one ever hear a 
crazier suggestion? But it does rather show the sort of thing 
our present day demands—the different—never mind how 
ludicrous, how extravagant. At a time when many people 
are glad to get any bacon at all, when they are saving the 


drippings for various uses, a food editor suggests we fry it 


in butter. 

It is however (you see I am recovering words) something 
like that excellent phrase from Horace, which this present 
day often brings to mind: Coelum, non animum, mutant qui 
trans mare currant. Those who go running around the world 
and across the oceans change skies, but not their minds, their 
hearts. My grandmother used to put it less classically, but 
very trenchantly; said she: “Serid a goose around the world 
and it will come back a goose.” 
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A Message in Shamrock 


SoMETHING serious had happened 
in Cloughborough, for outside the win- 
dow of his sitting-room, in which Mr. 
McDarragh and myself were indulging 
our mutual love of books over our eve- 
ning pipes, people were talking in loud 
voices and rushing hither and thither. 

My host had started up quickly. 

“IT wonder what is the matter,” he 
said while he rang for his maid. 

Brigid, his happy-faced servant, was 
flustered and a bundle of nerves when 
she answered his call. 

“It’s littlke Miss O’Donnell of Sham- 
rock Lodge, sir. She—she’s been found 
dead,” she gulped out. 

“Dead!” The pallor of my friend’s 
esthetic face deepened and he caught at 
the back of a chair to steady himself. 
“Gracious me! How did it happen? She 
wasn’t—murdered ?” 

“Oh no, sir. She—she hadn’t been 
seen about for a few days and when 
Barney Reilly—the postman,  sir— 
couldn’t get an answer, he told the 
police. They broke down the door and 
found her dead in bed.” 

“Dear old soul,’ Mr. McDarragh 
breathed as he came back slowly to the 
chair at the fire in which he had been 
sitting before we were interrupted. “At 
least she is at rest.” 


WAS, I may say, a comparative 

stranger in Cloughborough, having 
come only six months before to reside 
there. But I already knew all about 
little Miss O’Donnell of Shamrock 
Lodge, as she was affectionately known 
to the townspeople, or all, at least, that 
even her nearest neighbors knew about 
her. Which was very little indeed. For 
she was a mystery which the most as- 
tute brains in the town had not been 
able to solve satisfactorily. 

There was never anything strange, 
or grotesque, in little Miss O’Donnell’s 
appearance; she dressed neatly, very 
quietly in fact, and she always went her 
way alone. But whenever I passed her 
on the road, I was attracted by her eyes 
—deep pools of blue that were shadowed 
by whatever sorrow was at her heart. 

She had, I learned, come to Clough- 
borough about twenty years before my 
advent, and all that time she had lived 
as a recluse in a big house on the hill 
beyond the town, politely repelling every 
good-meaning advance to brighten her 
dull life. 


By J. K. Lyons 


The real name of this house, scrawled 
in heavy characters on its wicker gate, 
was Auburn Villa, but somebody had 
christened it Shamrock Lodge because 
every year, about a fortnight before St. 
Patrick’s Day, she was to be seen pick- 
ing a supply of shamrock which, in due 
course, was sent to “Dan, % General 
Post Office, New York” (as Miss 
Lynch, the postmistress, had noddingly 
told her inquisitors,) and the name had 
stuck. This simple act of thoughfulness 
—apparently a link with her past life— 
had been seized upon by the curious to 
exercise their imaginations, and many 
conjectures were made as to its mean- 
ing. But how near to the real reason 
they had ever been, nobody in Clough- 
borough could truthfully say, except, 
perhaps, my friend and host, Mr. Mc- 
Darragh. 

I had often suspected that he knew 
the history of this mysterious woman; 
but it was a closed book between us 
which, in spite of our familiarity I had 
never dared to open. 


Now I was waiting—somewhat im- 
patiently, I must admit—for him to open 
it. 

His long, thin face was drawn and 
thoughtful while he gazed into the fire. 

“It’s strange, isn’t it, that she should 
die on St. Patrick’s Day?” he said, 
scarcely above a whisper. “To-night, a 
box of shamrock is waiting in the Gen- 
eral Post Office in New York for some- 
one who will not collect it.” 

He was silent again for what seemed 
an interminable period. 

“T will tell you her story,” he said 
suddenly. 

We lighted our pipes again and sat 
back in our easy chairs. 


ATE was in a capricious mood when 

she threw Moira, Lord Brownstown’s 
only daughter, and Dan O’Grady into 
each other’s arms. By birth and position 
they were as far apart as the circum- 
stances of their first eventful meeting 
indicated. Dan was poaching on Lord 
Brownstown’s preserved lands at the 
same time that Moira was taking her 
morning gallop as part of the prepara- 
tion for her entry into local society, and 
at Dan’s shrill whistle to his dog, which 
was burrowing at a rabbit hole, her 
horse shied and threw her heavily to 
the ground. 
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In a flash Dan had leaped across the 
ditch and was lifting her up. 

How light she was, and how pretty, 
he was thinking, as he held her in his 
arms. But what he said was: “I’m aw- 
fully sorry. It was my fault entirely. 
Whistling to the dog frightened your 
horse. I hope that you aren’t hurt ?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” answered 
Moira as he set her down on her feet. 
“A bit shaken, but I don’t think there 
are any bones broken.” Secretly she was 
admiring his bright, clear-blue eyes and 
his mop of wild brown curls. 


HEN, after an awkward pause in 

which they were both embarrassed for 
something to say, they laughed heartily. 

“Well, it’s a relief that you came off 
so lightly,” said Dan. “And here’s your 
horse coming back. I suppose he has got 
sorry for being so rude. Do you think 
you can trust him to take you home?” 

“Oh yes, I think so,” Moira smiled 
back. “Caesar and I are very old friends, 
and we have never parted on such bad 
terms before. However, I think I will 
forgive him this time. “Oh Dad !”—as 
a tall, well-groomed man in riding-habit 
and carrying a hunting crop came up 
behind them. “Caesar bolted and I—.” 

“T saw it all,” Lord Brownstown. said 
shortly. “I hope that you aren’t hurt, 
dear.” Then he turned savagely on Dan. 
“What right have you on these lands?” 
he demanded. 

Dan was nonplussed for a moment, 
and when he spoke his voice was un- 
steady. 

“T have no right, of course, I was 
trespassing. But neither have you the 
right to speak to me in that tone.” 

“You insolent puppy.” 

The hunting crop cut through the air 
and slashed Dan’s face. . 

A blinding red flash swept across 
Dan’s eyes, but a sharp cry from the 
girl checked his fury suddenly. 

“Daddy, you shouldn’t have 
that.” 

Dan steadied himself. “I’m sorry,” he 
said to Moira, and turning on his heel 
he walked quickly away, a deep red scar 
showing on his pale face. 

It was about a week later that Moira 
and Dan met again. Dan was rambling 
outside the boundaries of the Browns- 
town estate and a voice called to him. 

“T have been hoping to see you to 
apologize for father,” said Moira. 
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Dan laughed. “I’ve nearly forgotten 
ibout that. But I’ve been anxious about 
you. Had you any ill effects from your 
fall ?” 

“Nothing serious. Only a few bruises,” 
\loira answered. ‘“Won’t you come in- 
side?” she said, after a short hesitation. 
‘Dad is away in town for the day.” 

Dan’s lip curled. “I wouldn’t take ad- 
vantage of your father not being about,” 

said. “But out here nobody will say 
a word to you.” 

[t was an invitation, and tethering 
her horse to a tree, Moira scrambled 

ross the hedge which separated them. 

[hey sat down on a bank. 

She was really pretty, Dan was think- 
ng as he stole a side-look at her, while 
ut of the corner of her eye Moira was 
idmiring his healthy bronze and _ his 
thick brown curls. 

“T suppose it is cheek on my part 
wanting to see you again,” Dan broke 
through the silence. “There is such a 
difference between us socially; you be- 
ing Lord Brownstown’s daughter and 


OU being Dan O’Grady, whose 
} pm teaches in the National 
School, who is studying medicine up in 
Dublin.” 

“How do you know all this?” Dan 
asked, sitting up. 

‘I am fairly good at describing peo- 
ple,” Moira laughed, “and when I des- 
cribed you to our head-gardener, he 
old me instantly who you were. He told 
me, too, that you were a devil-may-care 
before you went away, and apparently 
the City hasn’t altogether tamed your 
wild spirits. You were poaching the 
‘ther day ?” 

“Frankly, I was. A terrier chasing 

rabbit has always had a fascination 
for me. It’s a weakness, I suppose. But 
t isn’t such a terrible crime that the 
superior breeding of your father .. .” 

Dan broke off, and caught her hand. 

“[’m sorry if that hurt you. I hadn’t 
intended to say it. But I choked so much 
pride the other day that it took me 
some time to swallow it down.” 

“Couldn’t we forget all about it—as 
if it had never happened?” Moira plead- 
ed. “I would like to be friendly with 
you 

When they parted, they had already 
planned to meet again. 

They met many times after that... 

One night when Moira came to what 
had become their favorite trysting- 
place, Dan saw by the dull light of a 
moon that she had been crying. 

He caught her hand. 

It's your father? He knows we’ve 
been meeting ?” 

Moira nodded. “One of the game- 
keepers told him. He was raging. Said 
that | wasn’t to see you again. Threat- 
ened you with all kinds of things.” 
That part doesn’t worry me,” Dan 
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THEN HE TURNED SAVAGELY ON DAN. “WHAT RIGHT HAVE 
YOU ON THESE LANDS?” HE DEMANDED. 


said. “What about yourself?” 

“Well, here I am,” smiled Moira. 

Dan tightened his grip on her arm. 
It relaxed quickly, however, as the fi- 
gure of a man emerged from the shadow 
of the trees. 

Moira uttered a sharp cry. 

“Dan! You must go now. Please— 
for my sake.” 

But her father pushed her aside, rude- 
ly. 

“T will deal with this young man,” he 
said. 

Brandishing a heavy stick, he aimed 
a blow at Dan. Dan evaded it, and then 
the two men met in a desperate strug- 
gle. They swayed backwards and for- 
wards while Moira screamed hysterical- 
ly. Dan wrenched the stick from his 


assailant and crashed it down on his - 


head. Lord Brownstown slithered to the 
ground. 

Moira threw herself on her father’s 
inert body, crying bitterly. 

At the sound of hurrying feet, she 
looked up and waved Dan, who was 
standing dazedly over her, to go away. 

He hesitated, and she waved him 
away again. 

As one of the gamekeepers came rush- 
ing up, Dan disappeared amongst the 
trees. 


At this part of the story, my host 
looked up and his eyes were dim. 

I waited for a few moments before 
asking the obvious question: “What has 
all this to do with little Miss O’Don- 
nell ?” 

“She was Moira, Lord Brownstown’s 


daughter,” he said. “After her father’s 
death—he died from the effects of the 
blow—she sold out the estate and, 
changing her name, came to live here. 
The tragic climax to her romance had 
blighted her life, but she never forgot 
her lover. Every year she sent him a 
box of Shamrock to the General Post 
Office, New York. She had hoped, | 
suppose, that one day he would learn 
that she still remembered him.” 

“What happened to Dan?” I asked, 
hesitantly. 


R. McDARRAGH was $s staring 
into the fire as he spoke. 

“There was a hue and cry after him, 
of course. But he made his way out of 
the country. He roamed a lot after that 
—all over the world, in fact. His soul 
was never at peace. And then after 
twenty years he came back. He had 
changed his name, and the years and 
his travels had altered his appearance. 
Nobody in Brownstown recognized him. 
He made many inquiries about Moira, 
and at last he discovered that she was 
living here under an assumed name. He 
followed her here, and here he has 
lived for the past five years, also under 
a strange name. They have never met, 
these two, for always between them was 
the shadow of her father lying prone 
on the ground in the moonlight.” 

“But how do you know all this?”’I 
asked, half-fearfully. 

Mr. McDarragh looked me straight in 
the eyes. 

“IT am Dan O’Grady,” he said, sim- 


ply. 
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A Modern Triangle 


An Experience in Religious “Triangulation” Brings the Conviction That the Modern 


Heresy is aRevolt Against Reason Rather Than Against Dogma or Religious Authority 


A LONG while ago I[ sent to the edi- 
tor of this magazine an account of a 
discussion on the subject of religion, 
conducted before a group of uni- 
versity students by a priest, a rabbi, and 
a Protestant minister. Subsequently I 
was much delighted to see the little ar- 
ticle in print, and friends hastened to 
write me that they also had enjoyed 
reading it. And so if I keep to the same 
topic, it is not only because I see wis- 
dom in adhering to a theme of proved 
interest, but also because I have, like 
a Buchmanite, a new experience to con- 
fess, or, at any rate, to record. 

One of the several deans at the uni- 
versity which entertained the trio of 
disputants of whom I wrote continues 
to hold the conviction that there is some 
good end to be served by these tri- 
angular discussions, and, for the pur- 
pose of staging them regularly, he has 
set up a “Faith Day” as a matter of 
annual campus observance. I was hon- 
ored past measure in being called a sec- 
ond time to a corner in what (although 
I still dislike it and disbelieve in it) is 
perhaps the most innocent, or at least 
the most innocuous, of triangles, as tri- 
angles go in this troubled world. 

So there I was in my corner to state 
“the Catholic view,”—that horribly weak 
and misleading phrase! I was to state 
the view observable from my angle. 
And, whether my angle was regarded 
as particularly acute or particularly ob- 
tuse, the first view I had from it showed 
the other corners occupied, respectively, 
by a completely new rabbi and a min- 
ister entirely fresh,—meaning no reflec- 
tion upon the minister’s conduct, and 
no compliment to his views. 

Here was matter for some wonder, 
not to say concern. Why had I been 
called back and my former companions 
excused? Was I regarded as intellect- 
ually capable of filling a corner in any 
triangle, as I am physically capable of 
rounding out any rather large circle? 
A pleasant thing to suppose, but im- 
probable. Was I regarded as such a 
doughty champion of the Catholic 
Church that it was deemed needful to 
summon new strength to dewn me? 
Again the conclusion was manifestly too 
flattering to be true. Or was I merely 
a handy choice for a dean who knew 
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few priests and had available at call 
shoals of ministers and some generous 
assortment of rabbis? This looked like 
the answer. Before I could check the 
points of this probability, the rabbi was 
out of his corner, eloquently giving his 
views. 

Eight hundred students, men and wo- 
men, sat before us as our audience. The 
discussion was to fill up a single hour. 
Allowance made for words of introduc- 
tion by the chairman of the meeting, 
and for sundry announcements by the 
president of the university, each speaker 
was assigned a maximum of seventeen 
minutes for presenting his views, and 
was told, rather wistfully, that he might 
make his address shorter if he chose. 


NOTHER and longer period was 
designated for what the chairman 
called a “forum,” and what turned out 
to be a meeting of interested persons 
with questions to ask and problems to 
pose. And while eight hundred students 
gave quiet attention to the formal dis- 
cussion, less than one hundred appeared 
at the “forum” which was, in every 
sense, free for all. This fact feeds the 
conjecture that a good deal of the at- 
tion and apparent interest manifested by 
the eight hundred was merely polite 
boredom. However that may be, the 
rabbi is now speaking. 

He did not (said the rabbi) hope to 
make converts to Judaism by his present 
remarks. He proposed to tell the group 
before him why he adhered to the Jew- 
ish faith. There was an excellent reason 
for the fact: he had been born a Jew. 
His fine old orthodox parents had im- 
planted within him an early love for the 
Jewish religion; they had fostered that 
love with watchful care; they had sent 
him to Jewish schools; they had sup- 
ported precept and instruction by the 
unfailing example of their upright and 
devoted lives. 

Arrived at maturity, he had seen no 
reason for changing his religion; his 
mind sanctioned it; his heart approved 
it. And thus he was to-day an exponent 
of the Jewish faith, and was proud to 
face the world in that character. As a 
Jew he believed, of course, in God. He 
believed also in the duty of men to get 
on well together, working harmoniously 
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as brothers to make the world a better 
and fairer place. For Judaism to-day is 
not so much concerned with a life to 
come hereafter as with the life that is 
now in our hands to make or mar. The 
Jew of old looked for a personal Mes- 
siah, but to-day, except among the de- 
fenders of rock-ribbed orthodoxy, this 
is not the case. The Jew looks anxious- 
ly for an era of universal brotherhood; 
he looks for an age of complete under- 
standing, sympathy, and co-operation 
among men. 

This is the Messiah of the modern 
Jew; for this he longs as'did the proph- 
ets of old for the Redeemer; for the 
achievement of this he exercises the 
nobler efforts of his life. The modern 
Jew looks for a Messianic Age. As for 
the Messiah of the Christians, this noble 
Figure calls for the reverence of the 
Jewish people (excepting, of course, 
those of the old orthodox type) as a 
glory of their race, a prophet, a wonder- 
ful teacher; the last, and perhaps the 
greatest, of seers of the ancient time. 

The Protestant clergyman arose in his 
turn and begged the audience to ap- 
preciate the difficulties of the task con- 
fronting him. He was to speak for no 
less than two hundred and seventeen 
separate and distinct bodies of Prot- 
estants, and to explain the rationale of 
their position within the space of a 
quarter-hour ! 


ELL, he would attempt, at the 

outset, to give a definition of Prot- 
estants. Protestants are a group of free 
souls seeking truth. For the rest, the 
separate Protestant bodies hold their 
distinct beliefs. One frequently hears 
that Protestantism is breaking up. This 
is not so; Protestantism is already broken 
up. It is broken into more than two hun- 
dred distinct sects. And, strange as it 
seems, in this very fact lies the glory 
and the strength of Protestantism. For 
the central tenet of all Protestantism is 
the right of private judgment, that is, 
the right of all Christians to make their 
own individual interpretations of Holy 
Scripture. And the exercise of the right 
of private judgment inevitably results 
in the forming of different groups or 
sects ; thus the discrete, and even scatter- 
ing, nature of what is called “the Prot- 
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estant Church” is the normal product 
of the fundamental Protestant doctrine. 
Protestantism would lose character, 


strength and value, were the case dif-. 


ferent. 

The groups of Protestants, that is to 
say, the various Protestant sects, may 
be loosely described as belonging to 
three general classes. There are those 
who lean strongly towards the Catholic 
position in doctrine and in ritual. There 
are those who tend determinedly to the 
opposite extreme, abhorring ritual, cere- 
and central authority. Finally, 


mony, 


there is the great liberal group which 
holds the central position between these 
extremes. To this third and larger group 
the minister’s own denomination (Con- 
gregationalism) belongs. 

To describe, in very general terms, 
the position of the liberal Protestant, the 
minister might say that he believes in 
the lordship of Jesus, but not in His 


deity ; 


tion 


he rejects the physical resurrec- 
of Christ, and all His miracles ex- 
cept those of healing; he does not admit 
the Virgin Birth. For the rest, the lib- 
eral Protestant is convinced that the 
major effort of religion in our day is to 
de-orientalize Jesus, and to view Him 
as a Leader capable of showing us the 
in these modern times, of work- 
ing together in a mighty concentered 
effort towards human betterment. 

The Protestant is not concerned with 
heaven and hell as states of ultimate re- 
tribution; for heaven is a state of mind, 
not a place, and is echieved by well-do- 
ing, while hell is the portion of the sin- 
ner. The minister was glad to have a 
part in the present discussion; he felt 
that it should bear fruit in sympathy and 
understanding among Christians and 
non-Christians; it should point the way 
to a unification of effort, a blending of 


way, 


forces, a focussing of spiritual aims, a 
sinking of doctrinal differences; in a 
word, it should indicate the part religion 
must play in solving individual and so- 
cial difficulties and in opening among 


men an era of peace, tolerance, good 
will, and mutual helpfulness. 


bby RE you have the assortment 
of views arranged for your con- 
templation by the rabbi and the min- 
ister. It was clearly apparent that they 
were not discussing religion; nor were 
they discussing tolerance, nor helpful- 
ness, nor sympathy, nor understanding, 
nor co-operation unto a fuller and more 
fruitful life, nor any other items of that 
ilky litany of things which so many 
wish to substitute for the 
Almighty God. 


The first notable feature of the two 
sets of views is, of course, their complete 
harmony, their unanimity; I might al- 
most say their complete identity. For 
both rabbi and minister frankly declare 
that they are fundamentally interested 
in this present life as an end in itself. 


nice pe ople 


worship of 


Catholics are also interested in this life, 
intensely and even exclusively interested 
in this life, for it is the only life they 
possess; but Catholics realize that this 
life has meaning only with reference 
to a life to come, and their present in- 
terest and activity take point and direc- 
tion from the end which this life jis 
meant to serve as a means. 

Indeed, it is of the very essence of re- 
ligion that this present life be seen against 
the background of eternity. A man whopro- 
fesses himself unconcerned with heaven 
and hell, little concerned with God, and 
wholly or almost wholly concerned with 
human plans for restoring Paradise to 
the earth, is a man without religion in 
the true sense of that term. He may be 
a silly and stupid humanitarian, he may 
be a fussy and bothersome sociologist, 
he may be a practical politician, he may 
be a racketeer, but he is certainly not a 
religionist. 


OTICE points of agreement between 

the two sets of views. Neither 
rabbi nor minister has any outlook but 
that of the humanitarian. The rabbi 
looks for a Messianic Age; the minister 
looks for an era of Universal Brother- 
hood. Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee. 
Both rabbi and minister profess a pale 
admiration for Christ. Neither regards 
Him as God-made-Man. Both, in the 
main, reject His miracles, His resurrec- 
tion, His indefectibly established Church. 
One admits his preeminence among 
Jewish seers; the other admits His lord- 
ship “but not His deity.” One feels He 
is worthy of reverence; the other rever- 
ently welcomes His leadership provided 
He is first “de-orientalized.” 

And can human fatuity go further 
than to suggest to a group of modern 
young people who have all the deep 
human needs,—need of truth for their 
minds, of eternal goodness for their 
hungry hearts, of grace to hold under 
the rule of reason their imperious pas- 
sions,—that the “main effort of religion 
to-day is to de-orientalize Jesus?” 

But, while the sets of views displayed 
by the minister and the rabbi are notable 
in their agreement, they are more nota- 
ble, or notorious, in the fact that they 
severally lacerate logic, trample on con- 
sistency, and outrage the simple proc- 
esses of reason required for the solving 
of the most elementary intellectual prob- 
lems. 


Consider, for a moment, the points of 
the rabbi’s exposition of “views.” He 
is a Jew, he says, because he was born 
a Jew. But he was born an orthodox 
Jew (as he plainly states) and he is 
now an unorthodox “modern” Jew (as 
he explains). Now, the difference be- 
tween an orthodox and an unorthodox 
Jew is as wide a difference as that which 
exists between a Catholic and a modern 
Methodist. The rabbi was born an ortho- 
dox Jew, and the fact is put forward to 
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explain why he is now something utterly 
different. Truly, there are difficulties in 
the logic of this explanation. 

Again, the rabbi stated (with a smile) 
that he did not hope to make converts 


to Judaism by his exposition of its : 


(modern) tenets. Why, in the name of:! 


reason, why? If a man takes his stand 


before his fellows to explain to them his. 
dearest and deepest conceptions of truth; !! 


if he declares to them the convictions 
that give meaning to his life; if he ap- 
pears in the character of a leader of a 
congregation that looks to him for es- 
sential and indispensable direction for 
their finest activities, how is it possible 
for him to deny that he wishes to make 
converts ? 

For the rabbi did explain that the 
modern Jew (and, indeed, the orthodox 
Jew) not only does not hope to make 
converts, but is it not deeply desirous 
of doing so. Surely, when a man stands 
up to expound what to him is most 
precious truth, his very appearance is 
warrant that he hopes to win minds to 
see the logic of his position. He expects 
to show others the truth; he expects, 
or hopes, that they will recognize the 
truth; and if they recognize it as truth, 
they are, by that very fact, intellectual 
converts to it; only blind prejudice 
could keep them from carrying recogni- 
tion into the actual embracing of that 
truth for their own guidance. 

UT the rabbi does not wish for 

converts. Again we discern an in- 
consistency in the rabinnical “view” as 
expounded on that notable “Faith Day.” 
Further, the rabbi declared, in rejecting 
the personal Messiaship of Christ, that 
many Messiahs have appeared in the 
course of history, several of them of 
such prominence and power as to cause 
a considerable stir in Zion. What un- 
conscionable logic is this? Why bring 
forward the instance of pretenders whose 
very names have all been forgotten as 
a reason for rejecting what two thou- 
sand luminous years of solid history 
have proved as the most unshakably es- 
tablished fact in human experience? 

The minister,—pastor of a large and 
fashionable city parish,—declared him- 
self the spokesman of two hundred and 
seventeen distinct Protestant sects which 
have only this in common: they are 
groups of “free souls in search of truth.” 
But if Protestants are in search of truth 
they are not in possession of truth. It 
would appear, in consequence, that the 
Protestant has no position to defend, 
no doctrine to propose, no tenets to 
which he may invite converts to sub- 
scribe. 


Confessedly without the truth, yet 
finding the quest of it important enough 
to engage the best efforts of mankind, 
the Protestant implicitly asserts that 
truth has not yet been discovered and 
enthroned, and he seems to indicate that 
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it will never be discovered. Manifestly, 
if it ever is discovered, Protestantism is 
done for. 

Now, this is sheer agnosticism, and 
not religion; it is the height of illogical- 
ity and inconsistency to affirm it as re- 
ligion. If it were a religion, which it 
cannot be, it would surely not be the 
Christian religion. For the Founder of 
the Christian religion saw no freedom 
for souls in an undirected and vague 
search for truth. To His disciples He 
declared in ringing tones, “You shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” If the “free souls” of all the 
sects are really in search of truth, one 
might expect them to ask a pointed ques- 
tion of those who might, perhaps, pos- 
sess truth or know where it is to be 
found. Catholics will always be ready 
to oblige with the answer. 


UT the search for truth which defines 

the Protestant status is inconsistent- 
ly explained in terms which involve 
positive points of doctrine—proposed, 
one imagines, as truths. The Protestant 
—or, at any rate, the “liberal” Prot- 
estant who, I suppose, is the Protestant 
most generously unhampered as_ he 
swoops about looking for truth—asserts 
his belief in the “lordship” of Christ 
(whatever that may mean) but is equal- 
ly clear in his assertion that he cannot 
accept the “deity” of Christ. 

This has the look of doctrine; it ap- 
pears that, on this score at least, the 
search for truth has led to some con- 
clusion. Further, the Protestant asserts 
his belief in the “miracles of healing,” 
but finds incredible the other miracles 
of Our Lord, notably His physical resur- 
rection from the dead. One wonders 
what criterion the Protestant possesses, 
what measure of miracles, which will 
show the credibility of one and the in- 
credibility of another. Scriptural testi- 
mony is at hand for all the miracles, and 
the same sort of people saw the blind 
man cured and the widow’s son raised 
from the dead. 

There appears to be a latent doctrine 
here that has all the earmarks of a stub- 
born position and not those of a humble 
quest. It seems that the holder has a 
theory which is exalted to the character 
of a first principle; it is a principle 
which may be stated in plain and prac- 
tical terms as follows: “Take the 
miracles which seem to exact less of a 
strain upon your credulity, and reject 
the rest.” But this is the principle of ra- 
tionalism; certainly it is not a religion; 
most certainly it is not the Christian 
religion. When a man who is publicly 
recognized as a Christian minister,— 
and who accepts the character with a 
bland assurance which enables him to 
take the stand for the whole group of 
Protestant sects,—asserts in a breath 
that Protestantism is Christianity and 
also that it is a particularly vicious 


form of anti-Christianity called ration- 
alism, he may be accused of a lamentable 
lack of logic. We do not accuse him of 
insincerity ; we must accuse him of in- 
consistency. 

There is a strange note indeed in the 
quiet plausibility of manner with which 
the minister states that Protestantism is 
all the stronger for being shattered into 
conflicting groups. But stranger still 
sounds the subsequent declaration that 
it is desirable for all to come together 
in a united effort for human well-being. 
“We’re better apart, so let’s all get to- 
gether for betterment.” Such a logical 
dissonance can never find adequate ma- 
terial expression; no, not even in the 
musical madness of Strawinsky. 

It may be objected that the disagree- 
ment mentioned touches points of doc- 
trine,—or perhaps directions of search, 
—and that the recommendation for unity 
touches social conduct. But surely the 
outer activity must spring from an in- 
ner source; surely a sustained method 
of action has roots in sustained convic- 
tions; surely what a man sacredly be- 
lieves is the fundamental determinant of 
what a man is, and what a man is will 
inevitably show itself in his conduct. By 
their fruits ye shall know them. Agere 
sequitur esse. 

But perhaps the minister means that 
we should sink all our religious dif- 
ferences and merge our efforts in the 
prosecution of a social policy; perhaps 
he means that those who have truth 
should be as those who have it not, that 
“free souls” on the search should aban- 
don their quest, that all should forget 
God and eternity and the ultimate mean- 
ing of life, and unite in a smiling effort 
to be nice to one another. Alas, this may 
be what the minister means. Well, if this 
be his meaning, he is a shallow human- 
itarian unconsciously promoting the in- 
terests of hell on earth. Certainly, this 
would be a strangely inconsistent and 
illogical recommendation to fall from the 
lips of a Christian minister at a religious 
meeting,—and on “Faith Day!” 


HE minister declared (ex cathedra 

urbi et orbi) that heaven and hell 
are not states of being, not places 
either, but states of mind. The statement 
recalls the action of some learned Prot- 
estant churchmen who met, not many 
years ago, to banish hell from existence 
by deleting its name from their approved 
version of the Bible; it recalls the action 
of a similar body which brought Scrip- 
ture into conformity with Prohibition by 
making over the wonder wrought at 
Cana into the miraculous production of 
innocuous little cakes. “Oh, this way 
madness lies!” 

It appears that the “free souls” of 
our day are quite logical in business, 
quite consistent in material affairs, quite 
rational in their quest of health and 
wealth and position and power. Only in 
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their quest of truth are they in a mental 
fog. Any sort of statement will do if it 
is to serve as one’s theology; anything 
will pass if it is concerned with such 
slight matters as God and man’s eternal 
salvation ! 

What would even “free souls” think 
of a city council which should abolish 
the Fire Department as useless because 
they had caused the word “fire” to be 
erased from the dictionary on the 
mayor’s desk? What would Prohibition- 
ists think of their leaders if these ardent 
gentlemen (and ladies) were to an- 
nounce complete victory for their cause 
on the score that legislation had been 
finally secured, which forbade, under di- 
rest penalties, the naming of intoxicating 
drinks and the use of that horrid word, 
“saloon?” Yet it appears that religion 
can be satisfactorily formulated by the 
use of a Bible, an eraser, and a pot of 
ink. Even as these little lines are writ- 
ten, German savants are emending the 
Scriptures to take Our Lord out of the 
Jewish race; He will emerge as a Prus- 
sian, probably; the seamless robe will 
doubtless be brown, and the attentive 
eye will discern upon its sheen the 
mystic outline of the swastika! 


TAKE from my recent experience in 

religious triangulation the conviction 
(frequently expressed by much abler 
apologists than I am, but which I have 
never thoroughly realized until now) 
that the modern heresy is not a revolt 
against doctrine, not a revolt against 
dogma, not specially a revolt against the 
unique religious authority divinely es- 
tablished on earth. It is a revolt against 
reason. It is a denial of mind. It is a 
disbelief in the fact that two and two 
make four. 

And, as I have said, it is passing 
strange that many who are guilty of 
this revolt against reason in matters 
religious are perfectly capable of using 
their reason in social, economical and 
political affairs. One cannot but wonder 
to what extent such people are dom- 
inated by wishful thinking. 

Against the smothering atmosphere of 
this widespread modern madness the 
child of the true Church must protect 
himself by a renewed devotion to his 
Faith. He must form his heart to virtue 
and his soul to zeal; but Above all he 
must, in a quite literal sense, keep his 
head. 

Some day the “free souls” will awak- 
en to a realization of their plight; they 
will realize that, after all, they are faced 
with a search that must be made. And 
then there will be great need of clear 
minds to show to “free souls seeking for 
truth” the unhidden City seated in glory 
upon the hill that rises above foggy low- 
lands where men grope blindly—the 
ageless Institution which, by sheer rea- 
son as well as by divine assurance, is 
known as the pillar and ground of truth. 








Getting the Crowd 


Street Preachers Use Various Methods to Attract an Audience 


— a crowd is the first step 
n any street preacher’s campaign. 
His whole purpose in carrying the 
gospel to the street corner is to be able 
to speak to those who cannot be reached 
in church. If he does not gather a 
crowd, that purpose is defeated. There 
is no set method for “crowd getting.” 
\nything that works is practiced and 
many methods have been tried. An- 
nouncement of the meetings must be 
made in advance but the method of mak- 
ing the announcement will vary accord- 
ing to the possibilities of time and place. 

When we were preparing for the first 
outdoor meeting in Oklahoma City in 
1932 we were quite apprehensive over 
the possibility of speaking only to the 
grass and trees on the courthouse lawn. 
Nevertheless we took no means to avoid 


first outdoor talk. 

Late in the afternoon of that memor- 
ible day we called a young college boy, 
gave him three twenty-five cent pieces 
and asked him to give a quarter to each 
of the first three “bums” he met, with 
instructions to tell his friends: “There'll 
be a Catholic priest talking on the 
courthouse lawn at seven-thirty to-night 
and he’ll answer any questions you want 
to ask about the Catholic Church.” 

When the student had distributed his 
quarters, he himself went to the court- 
house lawn, got into one of the ever- 
raging arguments about religion and 
kept a crowd together until we came 
with the portable pulpit. Then he called 
attention to our meeting and our first 
crowd was formed. 

From the first the crowds at the 
courthouse were good. After the first 
week the meetings were advertised in 
The Southwest Courier and also re- 
ceived some attention in the secular 
papers. Our best advertiser, however, 
was a Catholic frequenter of the lawn 
who made and displayed large signs an- 
nouncing the weekly meetings. He also 
aroused a great deal of interest by 
speaking of them to everyone he met. 

After a few weeks a Catholic sign- 
painter in Oklahoma City made and 
donated a handsome sign painted on tin 
which remained on the lawn as a per- 
manent fixture. This sign was more 
than a mere announcement of Catholic 
Lectures and an invitation to attend. It 
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informed the passerby that if he had 
hated the Catholic Church it was be- 
cause of misinformation; it made an ap- 
peal for greater understanding and 
charity among Christian people. 

In the preparations for the first meet- 
ings in Creek County much more atten- 
tion was given to preliminary advertis- 
ing. Photographs of the speaker and 
news stories setting forth all the ac- 
complishments of that reverend gentle- 
man were given the newspapers in the 
towns where the meetings were to be 
held. This method is always employed 
in towns which boast a paper. No editor 
has ever refused to run either pictures 
or stories. In fact all are profuse in 
their thanks for the material offered and 
ask to be informed in time to give pub- 
licity to further meetings. 

For the first Revival Meeting held 
in a country schoolhouse, it was neces- 
sary to follow another procedure. One 
of the speakers attended a gospel meet- 
ing of the “Apostolics” and after the 
meeting asked permission of the min- 
ister to announce a gathering under 
Catholic auspices. He was asked if 
Catholics believe in Jesus Christ and 
having given assurance that they do and 
also that the priest would preach from 
the Bible, was presented to the congre- 
gation. 

After a short speech inviting all to 
come and “hear the Catholic Priest,” a 
slogan which became famous in Creek 
County, the minister himself urged the 
flock to attend, saying that he also 
would come to ask questions. Needless 
to say, the crowds at that place were 
excellent: in a farming community as 
many as two hundred and fifty attended 
on some nights, some walking a distance 
of eight miles to see and hear a priest. 


N many places the only possible way 

of getting publicity was by per- 
sonal visitation or by posting signs. 
These methods were usually combined. 
After a place had been selected for a 
“revival” one or more of the speakers 
would make the rounds a few days be- 
fore the first meeting. Beginning usually 
with the Mayor of whom permission to 
hold the meetings, though not necessary, 
was always asked, the Post Office and 
the places of business of the village 
would be visited as systematically and 
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as completely as time and circumstances 
permitted. Two or three signs would be 
posted in each town, in the Post Office 
or some other prominent place, to give 
the time and place of the meetings. The 
signs were of many varieties but all 
carried the caption “Hear the Catholic 
Priest.” 

In some places where advance an- 
nouncement of the meetings could not 
be made, the speaker would drive down 
Main Street shouting “Hear the Cath- 
olic priest at the bank corner (or 
wherever he was to speak) in ten min- 
utes. All about the Catholic Church! 
Ask all the questions you want.” 

Of special help in crowd getting was 
the occasional appearance of a can- 
tankerous preacher who would endeavor 
to make a fool of the Catholic Speaker. 
The best example of this was at Teriton 
where the crowd grew from seventy 
persons the first night to more than four 
hundred on the seventh and last, largely 
because one preacher, who came a dis- 
tance of twenty miles, returned to ask 
questions. 


N some places it was difficult to get 

the crowd before the meeting began 
for the reason that no one wanted 
to be the first to sit down in front of the 
Catholic stand. In very few towns 
would all who came for the meeting 
assemble before the speaker was actual- 
ly on the stand. In one town two preach- 
ers held over revivals in order to “freeze 
out” the Catholic meeting and _ nearly 
succeeded in doing so. They were both 
on Main Street two blocks apart. Both 
had seats and lights and one even a tent. 

The Catholic meeting had been an- 
nounced for a street corner half-way be- 
tween them where the priest could bene- 
fit by the light from the street lamp and 
his audience could sit on the curb. 
When no one came after half an hour 
of waiting the priest got up to give his 
sermon anyway. But as he went up the 
steps of his pulpit he had an inspiration. 
Instead of beginning to preach he began 
to sing. He sang the Come Holy Ghost 
and twenty-five non-Catholics appeared 
on the scene before the end of the first 
verse! Since that time all the outdoor 
meetings conducted by that speaker be- 
gin with the same hymn and he has 
never been without an audience. 
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= was closing in toward the 
beginning of the Great Sabbath. There 
was no time to waste. The Body of 
Jesus had to be hurried away lest 
the Sabbath be defiled by the Lord of 
the Sabbath! There in the shadows of 
Calvary hearts were broken, but there 
was no time to gather them up and mend 
them. There is a beautiful tradition that 
Mary gathered up the nails, and hid 
them in her bosom; that bosom that 
needed no nails, so full was it of swords 
already. But it is a lovely tradition, a 
mystic thought, as if in that gesture 
she gathered up all the sorrows of Cal- 
vary and hugged them to her heart. 

Sorrows manifold but still not enough. 
Strange, that with all the woes of 
Christ filled up and done, she must 
continue to endure others, That was 
perhaps the bitterest of sorrows—that 
she must suffer without Him, that 
she must continue to live when He 
was dead. Christ had left His Cross, 
but He had willed it to her. It was 
the only thing He did leave, for the 
soldiers had taken His very clothes. 
The Cross was left on Calvary; but 
in the form of a Sword it would go 
with Mary to her grave. 

But, again, the grief had to be put 





into the background. The Valiant 
Woman was the dominant factor 
now, the leading spirit. Sitting there 
on the ground with the Body of 
Jesus lying in her lap, there was 
that kind of peace which comes when 
all is over and the world has done 
its worst. She could have remained 
there forever with her arms about 
that beloved burden. It was like a 
day borrowed from the old days of 
the stable of Bethlehem. But as Beth- 
lehem had passed, so must pass this bit 
of comfort on Calvary. 

She kissed the face of Jesus. At a 
signal from her, the three men, Joseph 
and Nicodemus and the beloved John, 
gently lifted the Body of Jesus from her 
lap and began the funeral procession to 
the tomb, owned by Joseph—which was 
about sixty feet away from the hill. 
Mary, accompanied by Magdalen and 
the holy women followed. 

The tomb, owned by Joseph of Arima- 
thea, consisted of the sepulchre proper 
and an ante-room. Into this ante-room 
the men brought the Body of Jesus, 
to wash it, anoint it, and prepare it for 
burial. The ante-room was of course 
very small, so the women remained out- 
Side until the men had finished doing 


The Supreme Sorrow 


By Hugh Blunt 


the last kind offices to the dead. Silence 
reigned. The silence of inexpressible 
grief. The Mother of God stood there 
at the door of the sepulchre, her mind 
busy with its memories. She had kept 
everything in her heart: memories of 
Bethlehem, memories of the quiet hidden 
life in Nazareth. They were sweet mem- 
ories, and the sweeter they were, so all 
the more bitter was the present realiza- 
tion for “A sorrow’s crown of sorrows 
is remembering happier things.” All the 
joys of the past were now engulfed in 
the present sea of desolation, 
Necessarily, on account of the short- 
ness of time, the men had done their 
work hurriedly, anointing and wrapping 





MARY AT THE TOMB OF JESUS 


the Body, so that it was soon ready to 
be placed in the inner sepulchre. Then 
the women were summoned into the 
ante-chamber. Ann Catherine Emmerich 
describes it graphically. 

“Then John conducted the Blessed 
Virgin and the other holy women once 
more to the side of the body. Mary knelt 
down by the head of Jesus, and placed 
beneath it a piece of very fine linen 
which had been given her by Pilate’s 
wife and which she had worn round her 
neck under her cloak; next, assisted by 
the holy women, she placed from the 
shoulders to the cheeks bundles of herbs, 
spices, and sweet-scented powder, and 
then strongly bound this piece of linen 
round the head and shoulders. Magda- 
len poured a small bottle of balm into 
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the wound of the side, and the holy 
women placed some more herbs into 
those of the hands and feet. 

“Then the men put sweet spices 
around all the remainder of the body, 
crossed the stiffened sacred arms on 
the chest, and bound the large white 
sheet round the body as high as the 
chest, in the same manner as if they 
had been swaddling a child. Then, 
having fastened the end of a large band 
beneath the arm-pits, they rolled it round 
the head and the whole body. Finally, 
they placed our Divine Lord on the 
large sheet, six yards in length, which 
Joseph of Arimathea had bought, and 
wrapped Him in it. He was lying diag- 

onally upon it, and one corner of the 
sheet was raised from the feet to the 
chest, the other drawn over the head 
and shoulders, while the remaining 
two ends were doubled round the 
body.” 

Whatever the details of the prep- 
aration for the burial of Jesus, it 
may well be believed that the Mother 
had a great part in them. To give the 
final touches was her privilege. But 
more than all, it was the consum- 
mation of her pain. It was the thrust 
of the final Sword. 

So when the Body of Jesus was 
carried from the ante-room into the 
sepulchre, and laid in its grave, it 
was her loving hands that gave the 
final adjustment to the limbs and 
smoothed out the covering linens. It 
was but the action of a moment. 
Calmly was it done, and then she 
turned from the grave to go back to 
the home that would never be home 
again. It was in itself the least dra- 
matic of actions, but as she stood at 

the doorway of the tomb and looked 
back to where Jesus was lying, the 
Sword was plunged into her heart, with 
a racking of physical pain and mental 
anguish such as she had never before 
experienced. For it was the Sword 
which severed her life from the life of 
Jesus. 


HAT is the prevailing thought in this 

seventh dolor—loneliness and deso- 
lation. And can there be a greater pain? 
Bodily suffering and mental anguish 
can be excruciating even when there 
is the consoling presence of some dear 
one to share it and give the silent sym- 
pathy. But the grief of the lonely heart 
is beyond all telling. Thus, while the 
suffering of Mary during the Passion of 















To Them That Perish 
By Fidelis Rice, C.P. 
“For the word of the cross, to them 


indeed that perish, is foolishne'ss.” 
(J Corinthians, 1, 18.) 













































Sreax not to such of simple things, i 

Of wood and nails and dull prosaic facts, 

Nor yet of Truth that thrills the humble mind, 
But which to them brings nought but emptiness. 


They care not for the peace that springs’ 
From homely tasks well done, 

Nor for the faithfulness that binds the soul 
To lowly toil from dawn till setting sun. | 


They move, in haughty pride, among the stars, 

And chart the vast uncharted space 

Where myriad orbs whirl round 

In race that ne’er attains a goal. 

This is their philosophy; their solace for a thou- 
sand ills. 

Science!—the key that will unloose the chains 

Which hold Man’s crushed and groping soul fet- 
tered to the earth. 


Poor fools! Too blind they are to see 
That common nails have pinned “Philosophy 
Against a common tree; 

That Wisdom dwells within a brow wm 
Bruised with commof thorns; 

That He Who is Eternity 

Is hailed with common scorn! 

They seek for light in lofty search. 

It wearies them to see a common Cross 
Raised o’er every church. 


They know not Incarnate Science hides 
Beneath the mangled flesh they crucified! 











fesus was such as she alone could bear, 
yet was she stayed up by the very near- 
ness of Him. Her eyes held His, His 
eyes held hers; her Compassion an- 
wered to His Passion. 

But now, after His burial, it was 
ditrerent. The Sun of her life had gone 
down. Even His pain was no longer 
present to her. He had left her. She was 
desolate. So as she left the tomb to 

urn to her home in Jerusalem, though 
John and the holy women were by her 


the dark of the Sabbath eve, was the 
supreme journey of Sorrow! She was 
the very first one to renew the Way of 
the Cross, though now she started with 
the last station and ended with the first. 
Here had she sat on Calvary, holding 
the dead Body of Jesus; here had she 
stood at the foot of the Cross during 
His hours of agony; here had He died; 
here at this corner had she met Jesus 
on His way to death; here had He 
fallen; here, too; and here, again. By 





she walked alone in life. And stand- 
g woe in her heart was the great- 
rd of all—her desolation. Now 
dominated all the other 
Swords. How long, indeed, had some 
se Swords been very part of her 
ie. Some of them almost forgotten, 
so used to them was she. But now in 
this hour of desolation, they all stirred 
again. They plunged deeper and 
as if every one of them strove 
to gain complete possession of her heart; 
of pain that feed on pain. 
So that walk .back to Jerusalem, in 
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the house of Pilate, where she had seen 
the crown of thorns on His head, where 


she had seen the Cross laid upon His » 


scourged Body. It was, indeed, a short 
journey, but in every step there were 
centuries of woe. It was a walk over 
two-edged swords. And at every step 
was she crushed to the earth with the 
desolation of it, the emptiness, the lone- 
liness. Her memory of it would stay 
with her forever. 

Her first Way of the Cross was 
ended. She was in the home of the 
beloved disciple, to whose care Jesus 
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had committed her. And there a new 
Way of the Cross began. It was the 
memory of the Way of the Cross of 
His Childhood and her young Mother. 
hood. The Temple roofs loomed up in 
the darkness. Her life-long familiarity 
with sorrow had begun there. 

There had Simeon anointed her and 
crowned her Queen of Pain. Hence had 
she fled. to Egypt, her heart breaking 
with the fear that they. might ‘kill her 
Child. Through the streets of this same 
city had she made her first Way of the 
Cross, as. she looked for the little lost 
Jesus. All these old sorrows gota new 
edge tonight. They had cut her, slashed 
her all these years. But somehow, with- 
out ever. losing the pain of them, she, 
had been comforted so long as she had 
her Son, so long as she could associate 
her pain with His. But Jesus was gone 
now. What could life be without Him? 

The Blessed Battista’ Verani beau- 
tifully refers to this loss in one of-her 
prayers to our Lady. “O tender Mother, 
what a sad sight was it to see thee 
returning home and looking around, 
finding no longer Him Who was once 


the delight of thine eyes, but Who now — 


lay. buried in the tomb.” 
Finding no longer Him—there is the 


, secret of the seventh dolor of Mary. 


The personal grief of her own desola- 
tion was a monumental grief, a grief, 
however, that would be turned into joy 


‘since. Mary knew. that her Son would 


rise from the dead. 
It is with this thought in mind that 
Saint Bridget ‘of Sweden says: “Then 


_also the stings of sorrow fled from the 


Mother’s heart, and in their place she 
felt the comfort of sweetness and _ joy, 
for she knew that her Son’s tribulations 
were now wholly ended and that He 
would rise again, upon the third day, 
with His Godhead and His Manhood 
unto everlasting glory and that hence- 
forth He would not and could not ex- 
perience the least pain.” 


UT there was another thought in 

Mary’s mind. She was desolate, but 
with hope. What of the multitudes that 
had lost Jesus and would never find 
Him again? That had been the sorrow 
of Jesus—that He came unto His own 
and His own received Him not. It still 
continued to be the sorrow in Mary’s 
heart, that Jesus had been rejected, that 
His own City had put Him to death, 
and that countless souls would never 
find Him again nor profit by what he 
had suffered for them. 

So on that Good Friday night Our 
Lady knelt to pray to her Son, her God, 
Filled as her heart was with love and 
hope that bound it to His Heart, there 
was a union closer still in the Seven 
Swords of pain that kept her fastened 
to the Cross. Indeed, His Cross was the 
dearest treasure He had given to her 
keeping. 
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HEN the tactics 

‘of its followers 
were revealed from un- 
deniable sources in 
MONSIGNOR  FUL- 
TON J. SHEEN’S 
first article on that sub- 
ject in THE SIGN, the 
Communist Press was 
aroused. Here was a 
man, they knew, who 
had carefully studied 
the writings and utter- 
ances of their own rep- 
resentatives. A further 
exposé of the pretended 
and much publicized 
trend towards democ- 
racy in Russia appeared 
in these pages last 
month. In this issue’s 
Communism’s Double 
Face, Monsignor Sheen 
again unmasks the 
falseness of the propa- 
ganda which is the 
strongest force Com- 
munists have for advancing their cause. At the same time 
the author is publishing in many of our diocesan papers 
a syndicated series. This is highly recommended to our 
readers. His three recent articles on Communism which 
have appeared in THe SiGN are available in pamphlet form 
for wider distribution. 


JOHN Q. MURPHY is now watching the Spanish scene 
from across the border of a neighboring country. But in 
writing of Anti-Religion in Spain he is recording his first- 
hand observations as an actual witness. He remained in 
Madrid for five months after the trouble started. His 
presence there during part of the Red régime, as well as 
his previous long residence in Spain, enables him to give 
our readers an authentic picture. 


Basing his story on facts in the life of Joan of Are, 
RUSSELL GORDON CARTER has captured the atmos- 
phere of her day in Out of the Misty Night. He has a strong 
affection for France where he served for thirteen months of 
the World War as an officer in the 32nd Division, A. E. F. 
A native of Trenton, he attended schools in Brooklyn and 
was graduated from Harvard in 1916. Since the war he has 
been a successful writer. Most of his books were produced 
for young folks. His scout story, Three Points of Honor, 
received the Little, Brown prize a few years ago. Some of 
his other publications which are known to young readers 
are Shaggy: The Horse From Wyoming, Good Luck, Lieu- 
tenant! and The King’s Spurs. 


FATHER PAUL J. GLENN, S. T. D., Professor of 
Philosophy and Sociology in the Diocesan Seminary of 
Columbus, Ohio, has contributed a number of articles to 
Tue Sicn which have provoked considerable comment. His 
present one—A Modern Triangle, we believe, will be no 
exception. From his home in Scottdale, Pa., he entered 
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MONSIGNOR FULTON J. SHEEN IN HIS STUDY 


St. Vincent’s Seminary 
in Latrobe, Pa., where 
he was ordained in 
1918. After four years 
of parochial work he 
was transferred to the 
Detroit Seminary, 
where he taught until 
his present appoint- 
ment. ° 


CAROLINE 
STUART is the pen- 
name used by an in- 
valid who is a convert 
to the Faith. Born in 
Russia of a Scotch 
father and a Russian 
mother, she was brought 
up in Scotland and edu- 
cated in British board- 
ing schools and a French 
university. After five 
years of study and work 
in Paris, she came to 
America. The first 
position she held here 
was that of stenographer to Mark Twain. After his death 
she studied to become a social service worker and then 
worked for five years as a district visitor for the Organized 
Charities of a large New Jersey town. She was received into 
the Church in 1916. 

A severe illness resulted in chronic invalidism and she 
returned to Scotland in 1931. She is at present occupied in 
organizing in Great Britain a branch of the American “Shut- 
In Society” which has as its object the providing of cheer 
and comfort of chronic invalids. The story of her life is to 
appear serially in a British magazine and it is probable that 
it will subsequently be published as a book. She gives us an 
invalid’s opinions on the timely subject, Mercy Killings. 


Descriptions of trips to China have been given several 
times in recent years by our priests and Sisters who are 
laboring in Northwestern Hunan. By way of contrast we 
publish A Voyage to China on the Amphritite. It is a very 
human story of a certain Giovanni Gherardini, who made 
the long voyage from Europe to Southern China in 1698. 
Presumably he was a missionary. We are indebted for the 
translation to SUSAN DEVINE, who was born in Ireland. 
After receiving her B. A. degree from the National Univer- 
sity in Dublin, she devoted some time to journalism. During 
the progress of the Irish Civil War she came to America. 
To her credit is the translation of the De Grasse corre- 
spondence from documents in the Library of Congress. 


FATHER MICHAEL EARLS, S.J., well known author 
and poet, passed away but a few weeks ago. Only a couple 
of days before his death, he had sent to THE S1GNn the poem, 
Spain's Wintered Oak, which appears in this issue. For 
twenty years Father Earls was professor of English Literature 
at Holy Cross, of which college he was at one time Vice- 
President. His book, Manuscripts and Memories, published a 
little over a year ago, has been well received. 





The Saints and Social Work 
by Mary Elizabeth Walsh, Ph.D. 


In The Saints and Social Work, Doc- 
tor Walsh carries on the splendidly 
practical idea of Supernatural Sociology 
as inaugurated by the Reverend Doctor 
Furfey in his recent fine book, Fire on 
the Earth. But, where Doctor Furfey 
argued his thesis so effectively from 
principles drawn from Holy Scripture, 
Theology and the Papal Encyclicals, 
Doctor Walsh uses examples from the 
lives of twenty-five Saints and Beati of 
the past century to show clearly and 
conclusively that supernatural sociol- 
ogy is essential for anyone who would 
do most for the poor and the under- 
privileged. 

Doctor Walsh is most generous and 
just in her praise of the lay social 
worker. She admits freely that many 
of them give of their time and talents 
far in excess of their obligation. How- 
ever, she points out several notable 
ways in which the most zealous and 
energetic lay worker differs from one 
who is imbued with the ideals of super- 
natural sociology. The ordinary social 
worker tries to approach her subject 
with respect—the saintly worker with 
reverence. The ordinary worker sees 
in the socially inadequate an object of 
pity, but merely an object. The saintly 
worker sees a friend of Christ and ap- 
proaches the work animated by the 
love and the tact of Christ. The lay 
worker studies the poverty and needs of 
the poor—the saintly worker lives the 
poverty of the poorest. There is no con- 
descension in the attitude of the super- 
natural sociologist—but rather a spirit 
of brotherliness and equality. 

The book has an added value in the 
fine short biographies of the Saints and 
Beati quoted in the work. It is really 
amazing how little known are these 
recent heroes and heroines of Christ, and 
Doctor Walsh does well in pointing out 
the need of more biographies of the 
Saints. 


Presentation of the Faith Press, Silver Spring, 
Md. $2.00. 


The Odyssey of Francis Xavier 
by Theodore Maynard 

It is gratifying to find this really 
excellent biography of St. Francis 


Xavier among the new books, for his 
is a type of sanctity which deserves spe- 
cial recognition today. Everyone admits 
the need of a renewed and more ener- 
getic apostolate to counteract the in- 
creased virulence of the enemies of the 
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Cross, and the example of this great 
modern Apostle should help to inspire 
and to encourage the generous enthusi- 
asm which our glorious cause deserves. 

Besides his recognized literary crafts- 
manship and strong Catholic faith, Mr. 
Maynard has another, more special, 
qualification for writing about St. 
Xavier. He was born in India, and spent 
his boyhood among the scenes of the 
great Jesuit’s missionary labors. His 
own life-long interest in missionary 
work, too, has given him a sympathetic 
understanding of his subject. All this is 
evident throughout the book. 

We find in it, moreover, just that 
combination of solid, objective informa- 
tion with a pleasing and unencumbered 
style which the average intelligent 
reader considers so desirable in books 
of this kind, and which explains the 
popularity of several of the more recent 
“lives” of saints. The “Odyssey” will 
be welcome to many who have been de- 
voted to its hero, but who have not 
hitherto been able to learn very much 
about him; to other readers it may come 
as a revelation. Perhaps it may even 
inspire some of them to help carry on 
the work of Francis Xavier, and of his 
Prototype, the Apostle Paul; for the 
task will not be completed “until the 
Son of Man come.” 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.50. 


A Flower for Sign 
by Louis Stancourt 


During the spiritual journeyings of 
one Joseph Tired, back to the Faith he 
has left in youth, there came a time 
when he felt the need of some sign 
from God. He asked the Little Flower 
to send him a rose, and within the half- 
hour an acquaintance pinned a blood- 
red rose on him. It was the flower for 
a sign which gives this book its title. 

Joseph Tired is Louis Stancourt, and 
A Flower for Sign is his autobiography. 
Born in the poverty of a Brooklyn tene- 
ment of Italian parentage, Louis Stan- 
court in his buffets with life, soon loses 
the faith which had never advanced be- 
yond rather anemic stages. Caught in 
the swirl of atheism, he comes to despise 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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the Church of his youth with a hatred 
that was an obsession. Marrying a 
Catholic girl outside the Church, he 
succeeds in destroying her faith, until 
both of them are adrift upon a sea of 
purposelessness. 

And then starts his journey back to 
God, through a long series of mental 
and physical sufferings, unbelievable 
hardships, and heart-breaking reverses, 
There follows the even more gruelling 
task of trying to restore faith to his 
wife—the faith which he had deliber- 
ately killed! 

The blurb tells us that the book reads 
like a vivid novel. That rather under- 
states it. Rarely does a novel contain 
such intensity of living and such 
searching sincerity. The style is in a 
sense journalistic, but it lays bare the 
heart: of a man, and in doing that it 
lays bare the heart of life. The life of 
Louis Stancourt, as of all men, is built 
around the dominant figure of the Cru- 
cified. Seldom in either fiction or bi- 
ography is the Passion of Christ 
revealed more clearly as the vibrant 
Answer to the problem of a man’s ex- 
istence. The transforming function of 
suffering, spiritual rebirth in the travail 
of mental anguish, life transfigured on 
a cross—all this is flashed on the screen 
of Louis Stancourt’s life story, with a 
candor and a conviction that is met with 
but rarely. 

The Macmillan Co., N. Y., $2.50. 


Within That City 
by Arnold Lunn 


As time goes on and this latest book 
from the gifted pen of Arnold Lunn 
attains a wider circulation. it will be 
interesting to note the various reactions 
that it will stimulate among those who 
may be fortunate enough to read it. 
Within That City is written with the 
straightforward precision of a man who 
thinks clearly even when he admits 
that the conclusions confound him. It 
is adorned in wit and pathos by the 
thoughts of a man who contemplates 
the City of God long enough to reflect 
at least some of its wondrous splendor. 

The reactions that will be stirred up 
among readers can be first differen- 
tiated according to the individual’s ca- 
pacity of understanding. That capacity 
in regard to Lunn’s book will be meas- 
ured by the faculty of attention. For, 
Within That City, although written 
largely in a humorous and lighter vein, 
cannot be fully appreciated by a cur- 
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Serve... 


VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, I. 


























sory reading. Secondly, it is difficult for 
the egoist to tolerate any enthusiasm 
that does not reflect his own attitude of 
mind. From the chaotic thinking of the 
modern egoistical mind a perusal of 
Within That City might, therefore, 
evoke the accusation of insincerity. 

As Newman wept tears of anguish 
when he was forced to lay bare the in- 
timate feelings of his noble soul in his 
Apologia, so Mr. Lunn seems to writhe 
in agony when he is forced down from 
the lofty heights of metaphysical con- 
sideration to embroil himself in the 
tumult of defending his position by per- 
sonal argument. His condescension ap- 
pears the more pathetic when one 
realizes that this work supplies an an- 
swer to the unspoken challenge of those 
whose attitude is comparable only to 
that of the mob which demanded that 
Christ descend from His Cross before 
they would believe in His sincerity. 


Much food for thought is presented . 


in an extremely palatable style as the 


author shows how the Catholic Church, 


unlike her Protestant ‘neighbors, ex- 
emplifies as the refuge of sinners and 
home of saints that sane tolerance of 
the landowner in the parable who re- 
strained the impulsive zeal of those who 
would root up the cockle before harvest 
time. The reader will learn that such 
“new” discoveries of Modern Psychol- 





ogy as “repetition in aid of memory 
and stimulation of thought unto con- 
viction” have been for centuries applied 
in the devotion of the Rosary and the 
practice of prayer. 

These items afford only a passing 
thrill for the intellectualist in compari- 
son with the relish served in the chap- 
ter entitled Tyranny of Fashion, a 
vindication of unchanging truth against 
the appeal of novelty. The blush of 
shame will diffuse the cheeks of the 
apathetic Catholic when he reads “Men 
are often reticent about their half-be- 
liefs and expansive about their firm 
convictions.” These are only a few of 
the points made by Mr. Lunn. Of the 
City of God and its wonders Mr. Lunn 
can write what St. John wrote of 
Christ and His works “But there are 
also many other things which Jesus 
did uf 


Sheed and Ward, N. Y. $2.50. 





The Catholic Philosophy 


of History, Vol. Ill 
Edited by Peter Guilday. 

Can there be a philosophy of history? 
Is there a set of principles, laws and 
causes which governs the historical 
process and unifies apparently isolated 
facts to render possible an intelligent 
understanding of the ceaseless ebb and 
flow of human activity? 

The pagans knew of none. Chance or 
fate was the only determinant. History 
was a series of unrelated incidents. 
Modern infidel and materialistic schol- 
arship knows of none, except perhaps a 
certain pantheistic immanentism—the 
idea that there is evident in the facts of 
history as a whole a certain evolving 
divinity or else of a humanity pro- 
gressing toward divinity. 

Real scholars, however, reject such 
flimsy and inadequate explanations of 
the historical scene. Hence, Benedetto 
Croce says that the philosophy of his- 
tory is “dead with all other concep- 
tions and forms of the transcendental.” 

But is it? Jacques Maritain seems to 
re-echo the sentiment of Benedetto 
Croce when he says that “philosophers 
cannot know” the directive powers be- 
hind the story of our mundane life, but 
he prefaces that remark with the state- 
ment that “the Angels, who see all the 
happenings of the universe in creative 
ideas, know the philosophy of history.” 

If you do, not believe in the Angels, 
that observation means nothing, but 
fortunately for the world, there are 
scholars who do, and the same faith 
which gives them conviction of angelic 
existence furnishes them also with some 
glimmering of light by which to in- 
terpret the hurly-burly of history. 

Here, in the opinion of Dr. Ross J. 
S. Hoffman, who writes the Introduc- 
tion to this Catholic Philosophy of His- 
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Answers Hundreds of Questions 


THIS: IS CHRISTIAN 
MARRIAGE 


By ADRIAN LYNCH, C. P. 


e 

Mest parents have children, why 

is birth control wrong, how ar- 
range for marriage, what is the 
Pauline Privilege, does the Church 
ever allow divorce, what is an an- 
nulment, are the rich favored over 
the poor in annulments? 


Hundreds of questions like these 
are answered in this book. 


The author aims to make the mar- 
riage laws of the Church clear and 
intelligible to the layman. It has 
been called “the layman’s encyclo- 
pedia of marriage.” 


Non-Catholics desirous of knowing 
the teaching of the Church on Mar- 
riage, especially regarding divorce 
and annulments, will also profit from 
| reading this book. 


$1.60 postpaid 
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tory, is the justification of the work 
before us. 

“The Catholic Faith,” he writes, “‘is 
not the philosophy of history, but it 
gives light to see the meaning of his- 
tory; it does not reveal or explain the 
whole structure of the process, but it 
does point the direction and the end. 
Without this light man is blind and 
the historical process, in the last analy- 
sis, is an impenetrable mystery; with 
it, man may see a little way at least 
into the reason that lies hidden.” 

In this book the philosophy of his- 
tory as understood and expounded by 
Catholic scholars from St. Augustine 
(d. 430 A. D.) to Giambattista Vico 
(d. 1744 A. D.) is set forth in a series 
of six papers which were read at the 
fourteenth annual meeting of the 
American Catholic Historical Associa- 
tion in Pittsburgh. To these six essays 
is added the presidential address of 
Constantine E. McGuire, Ph.D. on 
Christian Thought and Economic 
Policy. 

The Most Reverend Bishop Joseph 
Schrembs, D.D., of Cleveland opens the 
discussion with a sweeping summary of 
history which is masterly in its propor- 
tions and its judicious selection of de- 
tail, The views of individual Catholic 
philosopher-historians are then pre- 
sented. 
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This is a book not too easy of com- 
prehension, but with the world today 
in the throes of a gigantic social and 
political revolution such as history has 
never known before, it is an exceed- 
ingly timely one. 


P. J. Kenedy and Sons, N. Y. $3.00. 


Reveries of a Hermit 
by Frederick J. Kinsman 


The title of this book is hardly a 
happy one. Only one of the several 
chapters might aptly be called a reverie. 
The six chapters making up the first 
part were delivered as lectures by the 
author to the students of Notre Dame 
University. They are an inquiry into 
the Protestant mind and the attitude 
to be taken towards it by Catholics who 
want to enlighten it. The author is 
fitted for such a study, as he was a 
Protestant until 1919. At the time of 
his conversion to the Catholic Church 
he was Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Delaware. He finds that Protestantism 
as a whole is daily becoming more 
agnostic in trend and suggests the 
probability that “Agnosticism and 
Catholicism will divide the future.” 

Dr. Kinsman offers salutary advice to 
Catholics in regard to their religious 
dealings with non-Catholics. He coun- 
sels not only the need of first finding 
out what Protestants believe, but also 
urges Catholics to approach them in the 
spirit of friendliness and understanding. 
The cultivation of this attitude will help 
greatly to appreciate the difficulties of 
Protestants and also will win them over 
to listening to the Catholic idea of faith. 

The latter half of the book consists 
of historical studies of three champions 
of the faith—St. Paul, St. John the 
Evangelist and St. Cyril of Alexandria; 
three apologists who combined in a re- 
markable manner the dispositions which 
the author wishes to inculcate in his 
readers. The book is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of comparative 
religion and apologetics. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.25. 


The Mystic Life of Graces 


by Hieronymus Jaegen. Translated from 
the German by Rev. W. J. Anderson 
Those who are interested in the sub- 
ject of mysticism will begin reading 
The Mystic Life of Graces with lively 
anticipation. It is a treatise on mystic- 
ism written by a layman, who to his 
contemporaries was just another en- 
gineer, soldier, banker, and member of 
the Prussian legislature. But those who 
enjoyed his confidence knew that he 
was leading a life of intense communion 
with God, which led him through all 
the stages of the mystical life even to 
the very summit, called by St. John of 
the Cross “the blessed transformation.” 
The Mystic Life of Graces covers 
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concisely most of the ground of Catho- 
lic mysticism. It reviews in a general 
way the relation of asceticism to 
mysticism and shows rather clearly that 
asceticism is an integral part of mys- 
ticism and that mystical graces are the 
flowering and fruit of the ordinary 
Christian life. It discusses the vexed 
question of the call to mystical con- 
templation, and here Jaegen goes a step 
further than even some of our con- 
temporary advocates of the universal 
call, for he seems to maintain that the 
lack of mystical graces in souls properly 
disposed is a derogation from a fixed 
law of the supernatural life. 

Jaegen evidently wrote with his eye 
on his own experience, and thus his 
book brings out in relief once more the 
well-known fact that the mystical life 
in different individuals conforms to one 
type only in the most general way. So 
numerous and striking are the varieties 
of mystical experience of different in- 
dividuals even within the same category 
of mystical graces, that every new book 
on mysticism written by a mystic de- 
serves a hearty welcome, because of the 
service it may render the science of 
mysticism in general, which obtains its 
material from the experimental data 
supplied by the mystics themselves. 

Since Jaegen wrote on mysticism in 
his own right as a practicing mystic, 
he studied and weighed the current doc- 








trine in the light of his own experience 
and then courageously stated his conclu- 
sions, even when they differ from those 
generally accepted. His sober analyses 
of certain supernatural operations throw 
real light on the psychological data of 
mystical experience. The book was very 
thoroughly edited (too thoroughly 
edited, alas!) before it was published 
in the original German, evidently to 
bring the work more in line with tradi- 
tional methods and views. It is to be 
regretted that the editors did not let us 
have this book exactly as it was when 
it came from the hands of its author. 

Burns, Oates € Washbourne, London. $3.00. 


Carmelite Mysticism 
by Rev. Titus Brandsma, O.Carm., Ph.D. 


A work on Carmelite Mysticism is wel- 
come not only because the Carmelites 
have produced one of the most popular 
saints of our time, St. Therese of the 
Child Jesus, but also because other re- 
ligious orders have presented their teach- 
ings on mysticism. It is remarkable how 
closely the teachings of the various re- 
ligious orders resemble one another on 
this subject. Yet it is not surprising 
since the various religious orders are but 
different schools teaching the same per- 
fection and union with God though by 
somewhat different methods. 

Carmelite Mysticism is written by a 
former Rector of the Catholic University 
of Holland, who is now professor’ of the 
history of mysticism and Dean of the 
Faculty of Philosophy in the same school. 
The author is an authority on this subject 
and is eminently qualified to write on it. 

The book consists of nine lectures. The 
author points to Elias as the founder of 
the Carmelite Order. He also goes to 
some length in showing the place the 
Blessed Virgin holds in Carmelite prayer 
and contemplation. The relations be- 
tween the active and contemplative ele- 
ments in religion are discussed. 

The ninth Lecture is a brief chapter 
on the apostolate of St. Therese of the 
Child Jesus, showing the influence her 
life had on the world though she lived 
the contemplative life of a Carmelite nun. 


Carmelite Press, Chicago. $1.00. 
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The Catholic Book Club 
Selection for February! 


A Flower 
for Sign 


By LOUIS STANCOURT 


This autobiography—written as a 
novel—is the gripping story of one 
who travels the difficult but tri- 
umphant road of conversion, which 
leads him back to faith and the 
Catholic Church: 20k. cs<cccens $2.50 


Also 
Fire on the Earth 


By PAUL H. FURFEY 








The ideal application of Catholic 
doctrine to the present social order. 
“A book ... that must be read.” 
—Father Talbot ...c.ccs000% $2. 


At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 














Rocking Chair Ranch 


by Lenora Mattingly Weber 





Cowboys, bucking bronchoes, and 
wild steer, which are usually essential 
in stories of the west, are utterly lack- 
ing in this charming novel, Rocking 
Chair Ranch. This ranch is exactly like 
the suggestion given in the title—a 
warm, home-like place where the or- 
phaned Hayden children live with their 
Aunt Mary Martha and Murdock, the 
hired man. The happy and tragic mo- 
ments in the lives of these young people 
are vividly pictured. 

Miss Weber’s characters are skilfully 
portrayed. We love little Skipper Ann, 
the youngest Hayden, who is “Ben’s 
own baby” and who feels deeply his 
absence. All-alone Smith, the ostensible 
villainess, merits all our hate until we 
find that she is a pathetically lonely 
figure who actually mends the broken 
rocking chair by returning the Hayden 
land she had bought. Murdock gains 
our respect for his fierce loyalty which 
belies his oftentimes irascible disposi- 
tion. 

The kindly but pathetic Mary Mar- 
garet who tries to act as the children’s 
parents is a lovable person. 

The book will be of great interest to 
adolescent girls who will enjoy follow- 
ing Bendy’s experience as a farmerette. 
There is a charm and wholesomeness 
to the Hayden life which makes the 
book highly commendable. The very 
natural manner in which Lenora Weber 
has written her book gives it a realistic 
air and makes the story move rapidly 
and smoothly. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York. $2.00. 








African Adventure 
by Father James O. M. Cap 


“The adventure is not mine,” says 
Father James . . . “this adventure of a 
small band of Irish Capuchins who sat 
around me in the evenings” and told of 
their beginnings in South Africa in 
1929. Appointed in 1935 to make a visi- 
tation of the missions in place of his 
Provincial who was ill, Father James 
went, observed and wrote. The result is 
this charming, interesting, instructive 
account of heroic work and amazing 
progress in so short a time. Not in vain 
does the author possess the degrees of 
Ph.D., M.A., D.Litt. Readers of his 
other books will find in this also the 
same mastery of subject and lucidity of 
language. The chapter on “The Mis- 
sionary Idea” deserves amplification and 
wide dissemination. 

A quotation from the chapter on “The 
Barotse Religion” may be fruitful of 
profound and practical reflections in 
this country: “God made man of the 
earth, but the Barotse tradition is that 
when He made the b.ack man, He was 
tired. Despising the work of His hands, 
He gave them assegais with which to 
destroy one another.” In banishing this 
sense of inferiority, in bringing God 
nearer, is the base of all success in the 
conversion of the Negro. The American 
scene shows us “Father” Divine, whose 
popularity is a rebuke to all believers in 
the God of the Incarnation who refuse 
to accept all men as their brothers in 
Christ. This book shows what can be 
done when men are judged, not by the 
color of their skin but by their true 
value as children of one Father, as 
sharers in the Redemption of Christ. 
Fr. Matthew Record Office, Dublin. $1.40. 


Life and Struggles of An Irish 
Boy in America 


by David S. Lawlor 


In the life of the ordinary individual, 
there are no startling achievements, but 
only the simple tasks of everyday life; 
there are no amazing adventures or hair- 
breadth escapes from danger, but only 
the tiny ripples upon life’s surface. In 
short, the life of the ordinary man of 
our own experience is usually far differ- 
ent from the life of the hero of fiction. 
The life of David Lawlor, however, 
would seem to fit in somewhere between 
the two. He has labored for sixty years 
at ordinary duties and in ordinary sur- 
roundings, but his unusual talents in the 
field of advertising have brought him 
interesting experiences with interesting 
people. 

In his autobiography, Mr. Lawlor 
presents scenes that are novel and in- 
teresting. Conditions among the mill 
workers in New England half a century 
ago, progress in the field of advertising, 
Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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the growth and development of grea 
men and great businesses—all these fal] 
within the scope of his narrative 
Throughout his life and his work Mr. 
Lawlor has presented to his associates 
an example of natural and supernatural 
virtue. His life has brought happiness 
to many, and the re-presentation of it in 
words will extend and carry on that 
work, 

Carrol Publishing Co., Newton, Mass. $2.00. 


Purgatory 
by Dr. Bernhard Bartmann 


One of the strangest things about 
Protestantism is its rejection of the 
doctrine of Purgatory. Protestantism 
teaches “That the Romish doctrine of 
Purgatory is a fond thing vainly in. 
vented, and grounded upon no war- 
ranty of Scripture, but rather. repug- 
nant to the word of God.” The truth 
is that the existence of Purgatory is 
based upon the Bible. There is no better 
way of finding out what the first Chris- 
tians believed about the lot of souls 
in the next life than by investigating 
their prayers and sacrifices in behalf of 
the dead. These things are authentic 
witnesses of the nature of their faith 
and the best interpretation of those 
Biblical texts in which Purgatory is 
implied. 

Dr. Bartmann, Professor of Theology 
at Paderborn, bases his proofs for its 
existence on the two infallible sources 
of divine revelation—Holy Scripture 
and Tradition. The pertinent passages 
of the Bible and the recognized prac- 
tices of the early Christians are here 
brought out in proof of the fact that 
there is a place of purgation in the next 
life, where souls dying in God’s grace 
but in need of purification, are confined 
until they are made ready to enter into 
Heaven. Nothing is more reasonable 
and more in harmony with the mercy 
and justice of God. Yet, those who deny 
Purgatory logically consign most of 
those who die to eternal fire; for, 
surely, there are few souls who are s0 
pure at the moment of death as to be 
worthy of immediate entrance into 
Heaven. 

The author calls his treatise a “Book 
of Christian Comfort.” Such it really 
is. Though there is no dogmatic teach- 
ing about the state of souls in Purga- 
tory, beyond their purgation, it is 
lawful to infer from their condition of 
assured salvation that they experience 
a peculiar joy and peace. 

Many other interesting things Dr. 
Bartmann discusses, such as: How 
Souls Are Cleansed; How We May 
Help the Holy Souls; Is it Possible to 
Avoid Purgatory? The book is an ex- 
haustive treatment of this fascinating 
subject. 
Burns, Oates € Washbourne, London. $3.00. 
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Shorter Notes 


PsycHoLocy, by Rev. Paut J. GLENN 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. $2.50) 
is another philosophical text recently 
published. It is the seventh in the series 
of philosophy texts written by the same 
author. In his preface Father Glenn 
says: “this is a textbook in the philos- 
ophy of organic life as manifested here 
upon earth” and again, “it is not a text 
in the experimental, phenomenal or lab- 
oratorian science of psychology.” These 
statements adequately and succinctly de- 
fine the subject matter and point of 
view of the book. The work has not 
been composed for specialists, but for 
college students. 

Lire 1s Too Suort, by Apert R. 
Banptn1 (The People’s Publishing Co., 
San Francisco. $2.25) is a collection of 
essays which originally appeared in 
Tue S1GN and other periodicals. The 
subjects treated cover a wide field and 
are handled in an original and lively 
manner. The collection will supply 
many hours of stimulating reading. 

CatHotic Action Hanppook, by 
Rev. Kin1an J. Hennricu, O.M.Cap. 
(Joseph Wagner, N. Y. $.50) is a 
translation and adaptation of the German 
text of Joseph Will, S.J. It clearly ex- 
pounds the meaning, nature, necessity, 
problems and organization of Catholic 
Action. It is an excellent fundamental 
text and should be read and studied by 
all who are answering the call of our 
Holy Father for greater lay participa- 
tion in the work of the Church. The 
author of this book is the well-known 
Director General of the Catholic Boys 
Brigade. He is also Director of the 
Third Order of St. Francis. These tasks 
keep him very busy, but he still finds 
time to contribute literary work to the 
cause of Catholic living. 

THE SerRAPHIC Youtu, (Third 
Order Bureau, Detroit. $.50) is another 
handbook edited by Father Hennrich. 
It is intended primarily for the use of 
those participating in the apostolate of 
youth according to the ideals of the 
Third Order of St. Francis. The first 
part tells how to organize and efficiently 
operate Seraphic Youth groups. The 
second part provides study plans for 
promoting a knowledge of Catholic life 
and ideals, and suggestions for. putting 
these into practice. A bibliography cov- 
ers the literature on the points treated. 

Gop AND THE SUPERNATURAL, (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., N. Y. $2.50). The 
first edition of this book was published 
in 1920, so long ago that the present 
edition, revised and abridged, has the 
appearance of a new book. The theme 
of the essays is a “Catholic Statement 
of the Christian Faith.” There are eight 
essays in development of this theme. 
They are: The Supernatural, The 
Nature and Destiny of Man, The Sacra- 
mental System and Life After Death 


by C. C. Martindale, S.J., The Problem 
of Evil and The Church and the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, by E. I. Watkin, 
The Idea of God, by M. C. D’Arcy, 
S.J., and The Divine Atonement, by 
Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. These essays 
are not written in a controversial spirit, 
nor are they intended for the profes- 
sional theologian, nor meant as texts for 
seminarians. They are meant for earnest 
seekers after truth. Candor, however, 
impels the admission that they have in 
mind readers who are educated and can 
follow an argument, not the so-called 
“man in the street.” For the former, 
the book furnishes an excellent sum- 
mary of Catholic belief in the existence 
of God and the supernatural order. An 
index increases its utility. 


HumMaN HAppiINness, by OWEN 
Francis DupLtey (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, London. $.40). In _ this 


book Father Dudley, who has written 
several books dealing with the funda- 
mental problems of life, takes issue with 
the Prophet of the Future, Mr. H. G. 
Wells. The author provides an antidote 
to Wells’ recent excursion into the 
future in the book The Shape of Things 
to Come. In the latter book Mr. Wells 
managed to pack so many of his utopian 
theories that it fairly bulged at the 
seams. Father. Dudley’s “Antidote to 
the Shape of Things to Come” will 
“knock the stuffin’s out of it.” It should 
be read by those who are intrigued by 
the cleverness of Mr. Wells, and also 
by those who want to be sure of the 
true answer to the questions regarding 
human happiness on this earth. 

Love, CourTSHIP AND MARRIAGE, by 
Ernest R. Hutt, S.J. (B. Herder 
Company, St. Louis. $1.25). Marriage, 
canonists tell us, is essentially perfected 
by consent. But it is much more than 
that. Marriage means a community of 
life wherein two persons of diverse 
characters endeavor to live in love and 
harmony all the days of their life. This 
is oftentimes hard to do, if married 
persons can be believed. 

Father Hull’s purpose is to make it 
easier and more pleasant for married 
persons to live in peace by pointing out 
the peculiar character of woman in 
contrast to that of man. Nature intends 
that this be so, that the diversity of 
husband and wife may mutually comple- 
ment each other in pleasing harmony. 
It is to be expected that some readers 
will consider Father Hull’s analysis of 
the temperament of woman in certain 
instances as naive and lacking in real- 
ism, but such is the fate of those who 
attempt to depict the ideal. 

There is certainly need of insistence 
on high ideals in these days. A careful 
reading of this book, not only by those 
already married, but also by those con- 
templating marriage, will make for con- 
structive thinking and better and hap- 
pier marriages. 

We shall be. pleased to fill your book orders 
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STERLING SILVER CHALICE 
GOLD PLATED, WITH PATEN AND CASE, $140 


The charm of this chalice is revealed 
in the simple dignity of its design and 
the excellence of its craftsmanship. It 
is another example of Gorham skill 
and fidelity to liturgical detail. 


We are exclusive representatives in the New 
York area for Gorham ecclesiastical productions. 


BLACK STARR & FROST 
GORHAM 


JEWELERS * SILVERSMITHS * STATIONERS 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 48th STREET, NEW YORK 





MorALs AND MarriaGE, by T. G. 
WayNeE (Longmans, Green & Co., 
N. Y. $1.25). Father Hull’s book is 
psychological in treatment, whereas this 
book is concerned with the Catholic 
background of sex, insofar as moral 
principles must be applied to sex prob- 
lems. The author is a Professor of The- 
ology and Doctor of Catholic Philos- 
ophy, but due to “the judgment of an 
authority” he appears under a_ pen 
name. Even the author of the Preface 
—a priest—is anonymous. One wonders 
why all the secrecy. The matter is excel- 
lent. 

The chief problems affecting married 
persons are here viewed and solved in 
the light of Catholic principles of 
morality. Sex and the use of sex by the 
married is proved to be not only a 
good thing but even a meritorious thing, 
when exercised according to Christian 
norms. It is a heartening analysis of the 
problems of sex and will serve to fur- 
nish the proper foundation for any sane 
and constructive solution of the diffi- 
culties associated with marriage. The 
book is an excellent addition to the 
growing volume of literature about sex 
and marriage, and one that married 
persons, as well as those looking for- 
ward to marriage, will profit from read- 
ing. The clergy, too, will find the tracts 
on sex morality condensed herein. 








Archconfraternity 


of the Passion of Jesus Christ 
Living With Jesus Crucified 


N AWAKENING in the morn- 

ing, let your first thought be: 
God is here present. Let your first 
action be the Sign of the Cross; your 
first words the holy names of Jesus 
and Mary. 

Whilst dressing, devoutly reflect 
upon the sufferings which Jesus en- 
dured in His most sacred Body to 
save you. Offer your heart to Jesus 
Crucified and promise to spend the 
day granted you by His goodness, 
in loving and serving Him, and 
reflecting, as often as possible, upon 
His bitter Passion. 

When you take your meals, re- 
member that Jesus Crucified had not 
ven a drop of water to assuage His 
thirst during the last hours of His 
bitter agony. Never sit down to your 
1eals without saying some short as- 
piration, nor rise from them without 
lifting up your mind and heart with 

elings of sincere gratitude to God. 

If you cannot assist at the holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass in person, be 
there at least in desire, and offer this 
pious desire to our Lord. Begin your 
daily occupations with the intention 
of pleasing God, of promoting His 
glory, and of fulfilling His holy Will 
in all things. 

When you are sad, sorrowful, or 
disturbed in mind, think of Jesus 
agonizing in the Garden, overwhelmed 
with the deepest sorrow. 

In time of prosperity, or when 


everything succeeds according to 
your desires, and your heart is over- 
flowing with joy and happiness, do 
not lose sight of Jesus Crucified, suf- 
fering without the slightest consola- 
tion or relief. 

Conclude the day by saying your 
prayers with great devotion. Fail 
not every evening to spend a short 
time in reflecting upon some point 
of the Sacred Passion of Christ. 

As you lie down to rest, think of 
Jesus stretched on the hard bed of 
the Cross and fastened to it by sharp 
nails. Kiss your Crucifix devoutly, 
place it under your pillow, and try 
to fall asleep with the thought of 
Jesus Crucified in your mind, His 
love in your heart, and the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary on your 
lips. 

In this manner you will live your 
life with Jesus Crucified; you will 
have peace of soul; you will pray 
without ceasing, easily shun vice and 
follow virtue. 

Members who have not secured the 
Manual of the Archconfraternity, or 
their certificate of membership, may 
apply to the local Director at any 
Passionist Monastery, or write to 
the undersigned: 

Father Raymund, C. P., 
General Director, 
St. Michael’s Monastery, 
Union City, N. J. 


Gemma’s League of Prayer 


LESSED Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League of 
Prayer. 
Its purpose is to pray for the con- 
ersion of the millions of pagan souls 
the Passionist Missions in Hunan, 
China, and to obtain spiritual comfort 
ind strength for our devoted mission- 
ry priests and Sisters in their diffi- 
mission field. 

No set form of prayers is prescribed. 
Phe kind of prayers said and the num- 
ber of them is left to the inclination 
and zeal of every individual member. 
In saying these prayers, however, one 
hould have the general intention, at 
least, of offering them for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 

The Spiritual Treasury,” printed 

ery month on this page, shows the 
interest taken by our members in this 
campaign of united prayer and sacri- 


“€ 


All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gemma’s 
League should be addressed to Gem- 
ma’s League, care of THE Sicn, Union 
City, New Jersey. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF FEBRUARY 


Masses Said 27 
Masses Heard 23,662 
Holy Communions 22,618 
Visits to B. Sacrament pose 33 
Spiritual Communions 2,059 
Benediction Services 23,488 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 186,549 
Stations of the Cross 16,77 

Visits to the Crucifix 29,508 
Beads of the Five Wounds 19,827 
Offerings of PP. Blood 93,699 
Visits to Our Lady 64,844 
Rosaries 25,166 
Beads of the Seven Dolors 12,961 
Ejaculatory Prayers 1,140,825 
Hours of Study, Reading 25,538 
Hours of Labor 30,542 
Acts of Kindness, Charity 35,949 
Acts of Zeal 103,476 
Prayers, Devotions 112,059 
Hours of Silence 108,867 
Various Works 86,398 
Holy Hours 966 











Restrain Not Grace 


From the Dead 
(Ecclus. 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your prayer 
and good works the following 
recently deceased relatives and 
friends of our subscribers: 

Mose REV. MICHAEL J. GALLAGHER, D. D. 

MO REV. AUG. F. SHINNERS 

Rr wy. DAVID J, HICKEY, L.L.I 


RT. REV. MSGR. —— SHANNAN, 
VERY REV. M. J. WHALEN, D. D. 
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BOYD, C. P. 

AS A, THORNTON 
REV “GGER 

REV. THOMAS ZACHARSKI' 
REV. TIMOTHY J. FAHEY 


HELAN) 
Si M, ANNUNCIATION “ieboX acu) 
SR. M. ERNESTINE (PALMER) 

SK. MARY EUDES 

MARY CHARLOTTE (COSTELLO) 
ARY GAUDENTIA (NEIBERT) 

- MM, teen 

SR. M. LAURENTL! 

SR. MARY BERCHA ANS (SHIELDS) 

SR. M. CLEOPHA (SAKRAIDA) 


M. ANGE 
FRANCIS HAGAN 
ANNA DUNNE 
7 HOMAS FADER 


cNULTY 
JOSEPHINE Cc, powens 
ANNA V, 1$' 
HANNAH MEADE 
a, G ILLIG. ‘AN 


Ww. HAY 
M ATRHEW ‘A. ROSS 
d F. STACKS 
ANNA DEVINE 
MARY E. HALLORAN 
MARGARET COOK 
MARY WELLS 
MARY BITTL 
JAMES FLAHERTY 
M. ARY POLAND 

N HAGGERTY 
a ARG ARET BOYLAN 
d J. D. McCRACKEN 
MR J. D. MeCRACKEN 
BERNARD McCARTY 






EMILY McNAMARA 
MARY F. WALSH 
CHARLES M. O'KEEFE 
ELIZABETH KICKERTS 


ARY } 
EMILY STEPHAN MeNAMARA 
EDWARD J. MURPHY, SR. 
MRS KITTELL 

CHARLES V. NIEMEYER, M. D. 


MARY SULLIVAN 
FRANCIS M. CLINTON 


MR. A. J. GERST 

GEORGE VITS 

pe Ae ad VERCESI 
URTE 


ARNE CONNO 
HELEN MARNELL 
MRS. J. MI 3AN 


rR 
FRANCIS X. DINEEN 
JOSEPH G, KAUFHOLD 
MARY H. EUSON 
JOSEPH F. REICHERT 
KAT HERINE KEADIN 
JOHN KENNEY 
WILFRID T. HIGGINS, SR. 
— 


TANNA AH TUOHIG™ 


JOHN DONOVA 
RUSSELL HENNEY 
RUTH McGRATH 
ISABELLE CARROL 

MRS. JOHN MU LLG AN 
ANNA 


CLA 

DANIEL J. MeMULLAN 
bg SBACH 

y AMES E. TOBIN 

MRS. RAYMOND SIPPEL 

MRS. A, E, KISSANE 

GEORGE HAMMOND 

EMMA A. KEHOE 

JOSEPH J. BERGSCHNEIDER 


May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 


—A men. 
css 2 





THE CUNEO PRESS, INC., U. S.A. 
























“Weronicas Weil” 


America’s Passion Play 
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(Twenty-Third Season) 





Because of its deep spirituality and because of its poignant human appeal 
"VERONICA'S VEIL" has won the hearts of nearly a million people, from all walks of 
life. Bishops, priests as well as the laity, Catholics and non-Catholics have felt the 


spiritual uplift that a reverently impressive performance imparts. 
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WHEN TO GO HOW TO GO 
Telephone PAlisade 6-9800 for information. 
Any SUNDAY afternoon 2:30 Write to, "Veronica's Veil" office 
! Any THURSDAY or SUNDAY EVE 8:15 l4th Street, Union City, N. J. 
ADULT PERFORMANCES: Tickets 
Are sold only at "Veronica's Veil" office. 
Sun. Aft. & Eve. Mar. 7, 14, 2 "Call," "Write" or "Phone." 
Thur. Eve. Mar. 4, I1, 18 Prices: 
CHILDREN'S PERFORMANCES, 25c $.50, .75, 1.00, 1.50. All seats reserved. 
Checks or Money Order should accompan Il 
Sat. Mats. Mar. 6, 13, 20 orders for idee sande to ‘Father ‘tee CP. 
TRANSPORTATION: 
For Special Group Rates including transportation "BY BUS" write or phone 
of to MR. M. A. NEUMEYER, "Veronica's Veil" 
th Office: Phone PAlisade 6-9800 











Why Not 
Give ‘This Man Place? 


E WHOM the Lord honored as His 
foster-father and whom the Church 














has chosen as patron should have a prom- 


inent place in our thoughts and our prayers. 


T. JOSEPH knew “depression.” He 
cnt with his hands. He lived in 
poverty. Difficulties that are our daily lot, 
were familiar to him. Sufferings greater 


than ours were his in large measure. 


}" HUGH BLUNT’S book, GIVE 
THIS MAN PLACE, is an attrac- 


tive story of St. Joseph’s life. Scripture, 


tradition and devotion are combined to in- 
troduce the reader to the Protector of the 
Holy Family. It is a portrait, once dis- 
covered, that will hold a place always in 
the heart. 


$1.60, Postpaid 


THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 


























